






































GREETING FOR 1915 


What will the new year bring ? 

To most of us, as buyers and sellers, 
Perhaps the most serious problems 
Of our business lives. Let us 

Face them with that hopefulness, 
Self-reliance, resourcefulness, 

And mutual forbearance, 

Which will, in the future, as in the past, 
Safely assure us all of continued 
American progress and prosperity. 
Our own services will be ever at 
The command of the printer 


As in every year since 1870. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Cleveland 
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The Quality of ‘Butler Service: 


Deliveri 
\ THEN mail gets to Chicago, we do not wait for Uncle Sam to deliver it— 
WE GO AFTER IT—and from the moment our messenger arrives, the orders 


are veritably rushed through the necessary routine until the Zoods are delivered. 


It is practically impossible for an order to be delayed in our establishment 
through neglect of an employee, as the system will signal it automatically before it is too late 
—the moment there is an unreasonable delay anywhere along the line, a watcher is on its 
trail. The smallest order is tracked just the same as an order for car-loads. Every effi- 
cient means is employed for speeding, your orders as much as possible. 


To insure accuracy, a very thorough checking system is in force. Motors 
and wagons are run on schedule the same as the railroads. They leave our establishments 
in time to make certain trains or boats and when occasions require extra service, we have 
reserve facilities for 3ivin3, it. 


We doubt whether there is another concern in any line of business that is 
better equipped and organized to give service than we are. 


Why not put Butler Service to work for you? 


DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Mutual Paper Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo. Commercial Paper Co., New York City. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. American Type Founders Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Southwestern Paper Co., Dallas, Texas. American Type Founders Co., Vancouver, British Col. 
Southwestern Paper Co., Houston, Texas. National Paper & Type Co., (Export only), New York City. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co., San Francisco, Cal. National Paper & Type Co., Havana, Cuba. 
Sierra Paper Co., Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Mexico. 
Central. MichigZan Paper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. National Paper & Type Co., Monterey, Mexico. 

National Paper & Type Co., Guadalajara, Mexico. 
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The Seybold 20th Century 
Automatic Cutting Machine 











SEYBOLD PATENTS 


Rear Side View — 38-in., 44-in. and 50-in. Sizes 


The above illustration affords an excellent idea of the Automatic Clamp Friction 
Device, one of the many orzgzna/ Seybold construction features contained in the Twen- 
tieth Century Cutter. Extending, as it does, the full width of the machine and driving 
both ends of the clamp simultaneously from a central position, absolutely uniform pres- 
sure throughout the entire surface of the clamp is assured and guaranteed. 


Simple and convenient provision for adjusting the friction device and regulating 
the clamping pressure to meet actual requirements, is an incidental but desirable feature. 





FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper-Mtlls, 
Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 151 West 26th St.; CHICAGO, 112-114 W. Harrison St., New Rand-McNally Bldg. 
AGENCIES: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. LL. MorRRISON Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TYPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TyPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco Cal.; THE BARNHART TYPE Founpry Co., Dallas, Tex. 
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racers, “The Baby” 
Cylinder would 
show “a Clean Pair 
of Heels” to all 

in its class. 


No other hand-feed press 
can approach it in the speed 
or in the ease with which 


. it can be fed. 
REAR VIEW—NOTE THE AMPLE FEED TABLE 


“The Baby” Cylinder 


Two Sizes, taking sheets 10"x15" and 11"x17" 


This wonderful little press has as com- | one finger, push each sheet down to the top 
pletely upset all previous ideas as to speed | guides as shown below. 
when feeding by hand, as did the Autopress 
in the field of automatic feeding. 

The explanation is perfectly rational. 

We ask nothing difficult of the feeder. 

“The Baby” Cylinder is so designed that 
it does automatically most of the feeder’s 
work. 

It registers the sheet. 

It delivers it to the jogger. 





We guarantee that any fair platen feeder 
If an impression is missed the press with a few days instruction can feed at a 
automatically trips that impression and also | running speed of 4000 an hour with an 
trips the ink fountain. approximate net output of 3500 per hour, 
All the feeder has to do is to comb out | after allowing time for handling lifts. 
each lift of stock and, with a rubber tip on | Few Automatics can do any more. 





Write for Complete Descriptive Booklet at once 


THe AWrPress @MPANY 


95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO, 431 South Dearborn Street BOSTON, 176 Federal Street SG 
ST. LOUIS, 313 Fullerton Building PHILADELPHIA, 1011 Chestnut Street SSS 
SAN FRANCISCO, Phelan Building SMa, | 
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A MEDIUM PRICED GOOD BLACK INK HAVING PECULIAR WORKING QUALITIES WHICE 


MADE 
rt QUEEN CITY FAMOUS 


OhrewataltemintabighCext 
SINCE 
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more POPU IAN SOD Nae ever 


[IF NOT ACQUAINTED 
LET US 


INTRODUCE H.D.TO YOU 
rue QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK co. 


MAKERS OF 
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A Thing Overlooked 


Quite Often Is the Matter of Work 
Tables for the Bindery and Pressroom 


We have designed a complete line of indestructible steel Tables for use 
with Folders, Stitchers and Presses; also to be used for hand folding, 
gathering, collating, etc. We make these Tables with or without casters 
and also supply them with removable sides and end pieces, trays, etc., as 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 





as 


Table No. 785—36x72 in. 

with rubber tired casters 

and side boards No. 785A. 
Price complete, $46.00. 


Table No. 790 
with rubber tired ¢ 
side boards No. 7904 
tray No. 790B. 


' Price complete, $29 


“No. 790—30 x 30 in. 
Price, $10.00. 


Table No. 785—36 x 72 in. 
Price, $22.50. 


You need some of these labor-saving Tables in your plant. They will 
earn their own way and are so well made that you will never need replace 
them in your business lifetime. “ 

Extra heavy gauges of steel are used in the construction of these 
Tables to insure the maximum of durability. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 








HAMILTON GOODS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY ALL 
PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer 




































eliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenuo 


ATLANTA 


40-42 "Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


COLUM BUS 


307 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
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SEND YOUR 
SAMPLES FO 


DEXTER 


We want to demonstrate to you what our folders will do in your own plant. 
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Send us samples of your folded work. We will go over them and tell you what it will 
cost to do your work on a DEXTER Folder with and without an automatic feeder attached. 
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DextTER Jobbers fully equipped, will turn out 19 standard forms folded accurately, heads 
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perforated and neatly packed. 
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Ali adjustments are made from the outside of the machine. Deliveries are not under 
the feed boards. 
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WE WANT TO SHOW YOU HOW THESE, AND MANY OTHER MATERIAL 
ADVANTAGES MAY BE UTILIZED TO YOUR PROFIT 


° 


So 
‘° 


A NEW CATALOGUE AWAITS YOUR REQUEST ! 


09) 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, RE-LOADING FEEDERS, INSERTING, 
COVERING AND WIRE STITCHING MACHINES AND CUTTERS 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CHICAGO 
DALLAS TORONTO : ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Taig 
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COMBINATION EXTENSION 
DELIVERY and LOWERING TABLE 


WILL SAVE YOU MONEY IN THE 
HANDLING OF PRINTED SHEETS 





Can be attached to all Front-Delivery Miehle Presses 
WRITE US FOR PRICES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 





Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturers of ** The Miehle”’’ and * The Hodgman ”’ Two-Revolution Presses 


Factories : Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Chicago ° . ; - 1218 Monadnock Block Portland, Oregon ° - 506 Manchester Building 
New York, N.Y. . ; 5 . 38 Park Row San Francisco, California . 401 Williams Building 
Dallas, Texas. 5 5 - 411 Juanita Building Atlanta, Georgia . Dodson Printers Supply Company 
Boston, Massachusetts . . 176 Federal Street Philadelphia, Pa. . Commonwealth Trust Building 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Peerless Black 


Makes the Finest Half-tone, 


Letterpress and Litho 
Inks 


Especially valuable for making easy 
flowing inks that run smoothly 
down the fountain onto the rollers, 
producing a perfectly clear black 
impression. 





Peerless Black makes the best half- 
tone ink for use on presses running 


at high speed. 


THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO. 
PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. — Sole Selling Agents 
81-83 FULTON STREET. NEW YORK CITY. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN EUROPE KAUFMANNSHAUS 179 HAMBURG. 
63 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON 90 RUE AMELOT, PARIS 
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Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


HH} 


CHICAGO: 343 S. Dearborn Street NEW YORK CITY: 38 Park Row 
ATLANTA, GA.: J. H. Schroeter & Bro. DALLAS, TEX.: 1102 Commerce St. 
TORONTO, CAN. : 114 Adelaide, W. 
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HUMANA 
10x15 (THE GUARANTEED AUTOMATIC FEED FOR PLATEN PRESSES) 12x18 


The “‘“HUMANA”’ is the ONLY automatic machine, or press, that will feed PAPER and 
CARDBOARD (all weights and surfaces), ENVELOPES (made up and blanks), TAGS, 
BLOTTERS, PAMPHLETS, FLAT BAGS, BOX CARTONS, INDEX CARDS, etc., etc. 

We absolutely GUARANTEE a HAIR-LINE REGISTER and a MINIMUM SPOIL- 
AGE on all jobs. 

TWO “HUMANAS” can easily be operated by ONE BOY, and will produce MORE 
WORK, and at LESS COST, than any OTHER automatic flat-bed press ever invented. 

The ‘SHUMANA” is GUARANTEED as to its parts and workmanship, and is extremely 
SIMPLE to adjust and operate. 








TAA 





Sold with a TRIAL and GUARAN IEE! 
IS~LNHWNAVd GHYUYNHAAC 4° HSVO 


A platen press HUMANJZED (showing make-ready) 


There is ABSOLUTELY no other automatic attachment, or automatic flat-bed press, that 
can feed 50 PER CENT of the range of work THAT THE ‘SHUMANA” WILL FEED 
TO A HAIR-LINE REGISTER. 

We have over THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY testimonials. Send for them; also 
circulars and samples of work. 

More than 550 HUMANAS sold and in actual operation. Two sizes, 10x15 and 12x 18. 


Manufactured and { M AN N A Cc O M P NY Office and Salesroom : 
GUARANTEED by A C ~~. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST.LOUIS BUFFALO BOSTON ATLANTA CINCINNATI} 
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THERE IS EVERY REASON 
WHY YOU SHOULD USE 
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They are made by a firm which started in a small way twenty- 
three years ago and is to-day one of the largest ink manufac- 
turers in the country. Success has been attained by making inks of the finest quality 
that money, knowledge and experience can produce. 


GUARANTEE 


dD)» Py : . ‘ 
PRICES They are sold at prices consistent with the quality of the goods. 


They are guaranteed to give the results claimed for 
each particular brand. 


GR ey 
SERVICE They may be promptly procured at any of our nine branches. 


SSSSSS SSS ESS SSS SSS Ss 





Te SASISLTT SLATS 


Wes LSS 


Main Office and Factory: 
603-611 WEST 129TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Down Town Branch: 168 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
Dry Color and Varnish Factory: - - - EDGEWATER, NEW JERSEY 








Branches: 
320 Locust Street - St. Louris, Mo. 


233 RicHMonpD St., W., Toronto, Can. 
173 McDermor AVENUE, - WINNIPEG 
213 No. CaLvert St., BALTIMORE, Mb. 


516 ATLANTIC AVENUE, Boston, Mass. 
152 No. lltru St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
321 FrANKForT Ave., N. W., CLEVELAND 
718 SourH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(unity Bond is for the Printer 
With One Job Press 
or a Dozen 


























BOTH CAN BUY 47 ECONOMICALLY 
ACCORDING TO THEIR NEEDS 


Buying power rightly interpreted has no false standards — it 
recognizes no unusual advantages to any man beyond his ability 
to serve his customers according to their individual requirements. 


Your customers buy letter-heads in quantities sufficient to 
meet their needs— location — volume of business and working 
capital govern these purchases — they should govern yours in fill- 
ing their orders. 


Unity Bond Should Be the 
Standard of Your Shop 


Nine colors and white in plain and cockle finish enable you 
to offer your customers an unusual selection, embracing even 
the most complex systems of general and interdepartment 
correspondence. 


Write for the *‘ Big 10’? Sample Set, Sent Free to Printers. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 


817 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 


ON, EBD * 


cro-Ground, GED Vy 


Noa Zh 9.19 
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‘““New Process’ quality. New package. 
‘“COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York Orrice —W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray Street 


Phone, 6866 Barclay 


cro-Groun 





TRACE MARK. 


N 
*UVN JOwUL 


RACE MARA 


S “Wisro-Grovnd, BED Yer Crornd, CED Ys 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . » 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . 
First to use special steels for paper work . 
First to use a special package . m 5 2 = 5 > . 5 1901 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . . 5 s - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . ° ° > . - since 1830 


COES is Always Best! 


1890 
1893 
1894 
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SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY 
PRINTS TWO COLORS ON 
EACH SIDE OF THE SHEET 


A GREAT MANY PRINTERS 


Are printing mail-order catalogues on light paper, two colors on each 
side of the sheet, on flat-bed presses, which can not be fed fast. The 
maximum output is ten thousand (10,000) sheets per day from each flat- 
bed machine. It needs a battery of presses, therefore, to do the work. 


THE TWO-COLOR SCOTT 
ALL-SIZE ROTARY 


Prints two colors on each side of ANY SIZE SHEET up to 46 x 70 inches 
at speeds from four thousand (4,000) to five thousand five hundred (5,500) 
per hour, according to the quality of the work, paper, etc. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS NOW HERE—GRASP IT 


Install one of these machines, then you will have a great advantage over 
your competitors doing similar work on flat-bed presses. It is not nec- 
essary to reduce your prices, for quicker service is more essential than 
low prices. 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 


And if this press is too large for you we have a small All-Size Rotary that 
may interest you. It cuts off any length of sheet up to twenty-five inches 
and any width of sheet up to forty inches. It will print one or two colors 
on each side of sheet. Perforating and numbering attachments can be 
placed on same, if desired. 


TELL US YOUR REQUIREMENTS—WE HAVE THE PRESS 





WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK, 1 Madison Avenue : CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 
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Diamond Power Cutter 


“The Cutter With the Worm-Gear Drive” 


HERE are three important reasons why the Diamond 
Worm -Gear Drive is far superior to all other methods of 
applying power to a paper-cutting machine: 
FIRST—ITs SIMPLICITY. It has but two unit parts, a gear and 
a pinion—a single reduction. ‘These are inclosed in a metal case 
filled with oil, and run together so smoothly that there is not the 
slightest jerk or jar when clutchis thrown in. This method of lu- 
brication also insures everlasting durability and freedom from wear. 


SECOND—ITs POWER. Any mechanical engineer will tell you that 
a worm gear develops the greatest power with the least expenditure 
of horse-power to drive. 


THIRD—ITS SPEED. ‘Twenty-seven cuts per minute without jar 
or vibration, and absolutely noiseless in operation. 


The Diamond Motor Bracket is a new improvement (see cut). It may be 
easily attached to any Diamond Power or Combination Cutter at slight addi- 
tional expense. With this bracket the motor sets above the cutting table, where 
it is out of the way and free from dirt and trimmings. Provided with con- 
venient adjustments for lining up the motor and tightening belt. 





Diamond Cutters are built in two sizes—30 and 32 inch—and in three styles— Lever, Power, and Combination Lever and Power. 
Carried in stock and sold by typefounders and dealers in all principal cities. Write for illustrated catalog, which gives complete 
details. 


chor ger gd AGENCIES » ose West Indies, Cen- > Th Ch l] c -d 
tral and South America, National Paper & Type Co.; N g 
—— Parsons & Whittemore, F, T. Wimble & Co., Gs a) Vee e a en e a mery 
td., Sydney ; Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Melbourne, OW Sear ( y +4 

Sydney and Adelaide; So. "Africa, Wm. Dawson & Oey ompany Grand Haven, Mich., i. S. A. 


Sons, Ltd., Cape Town. Chicago Salesroom, 124 South Fifth Avenue 
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The Victoria Press 


Manufacturing Co. 
and Frank Nossel 
Wish You 
Happiness and 
Prosperity for the 


Year 1915 


Prompt deliveries of Victoria Presses, 
size 16x22, can be made. 


Reserve parts for our Presses are always on hand in our New York 
office: 38 Park Row, New York. 
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BED and Platen Press that runs auto- 
matically at from 2,500 to 3,500 per 
hour, and doubles this output by print- 
ing two separate jobs at the same time. 


$250 Down 


On an initial investment of but $250 in a STANDARD 
HIGH-SPEED AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS, any office 


having work enough to keep it running ONLY HALF THE 
TIME can earn the amount of the deferred monthly pay- 
ments and a big profit besides. 


Thus, in fifteen months, this $250 investment would be 
represented by a $1,750 machine, free and clear, in your 
plant, and you would have earned a large cash 
balance besides. 
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Ask us to write you or send our representative. 


Wood & Nathan Company 


Sole Selling Agent 


Standard High-Speed Automatic Job Press 
No. 30 East 23d Street, New York 
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“You did me a good turn, Phil” 


said the boss, “‘ when you showed me the ad- 
vertisement of these electric linotype pots. 1 
figured up to-day what I’ve saved by using 


Westinghouse Wicker-Type 
Electric Linotype Pots 


and I'm going to put a share of it in your salary.” 
“I knew they were a money-saver,” said Phil. 


“Money-saver!” said the boss, “they are a 
money-maker. I've saved on metal because 
there is no loss by oxidation. I've saved on fire 
insurance, because of the absence of gas flames; 
on your time, because you didn’t have to regulate 
the heat; on Sam's time on the presses, because 
he had no bad slugs; | got rid of the watchman 
to start up the pots in the morning, and I've got 
more work from you fellows without working 
you any harder.” 

“We are just as glad as you are,” said Phil. 
“We've had less kicks, and our health is a lot 
better since we can keep the windows open and 
we don't have the whole place full of fumes. 
The fellows would rather work here than any 
place in town.” 

You will agree with Phil when you find out 
all about these electrically heated pots. 


Send for Publication 153] 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Department EK 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Offices in 45 American Cities. 
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DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS 
Of PLATES &Y ALL PROCESSES 
ELECTROTYPERS, CATALOG 
AND BOOKLET PRINTERS 


720~734 S.DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 























Buckled, Crinkled 


and other deformed stitches are 
not born of 


Brehmer 
titching 
Machines 


Brehmer Stitchers are the parents 
of only a clean, straight, and accu- 
rately centered stitch. 


With Such Simple Mechanism— How 
Could They Be Otherwise ? 


Let us tell you wherein they are the most economical to maintain. 


CHARLES BECK CO. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 



















































NEW ERA 
MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 


FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS ON THE MARKET 


@ The New Era is a roll-fed, high-speed, 
flat-bed and platen press, duz/t in sections. 
Assembled as desired to print one or more 
colors on one or both sides of the paper, 
cloth or cardboard; also slit, punch, per- 
forate, cut, score, reinforce and eyelet 
tags, fold, etc., all in one passage 
through the press. Suitable for long or 
short runs. Just the machine for fine 
colorwork and specialties. Ask for liter- 
ature and send us ‘0-day samples of your 
multicolor or difficult operation work 
and let us show you how economically 
they can be produced on the New Era 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on Multi-Process Press. 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 


* Manufacturers 

Built by The Regina Company  ti-ére« 
ecia z7es 

217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 











THE HEART OF THE ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT IS THE GENERATOR 


High 
Commercial 
And 


Electrical 


Rapid 
Depositing 
Self 


Exciti 
a Efficiency 





Or 
Separately 


Excited 


Low 


Temperature 
Rise 


Motor Generator Sets, Belt Driven Generators, Depositing 
Tanks, Copper or Nickel Elliptic Anodes 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 


Bring your depositing troubles to us; we will gladly advise you. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill.; New York City; Toronto, Ont. 





























SAFETY FIRST—PREVENT 
The EXPLOSION and FIRE— 
—— Use JUSTRITE ——= 


Oily Waste Cans Safety Oil Cans 
No. 1—6 GALLONS 1 PINT 1 GALLON 
No. 2—8 GALLONS 1QUART 3 GALLONS 
No. 3—10 GALLONS 2QUARTS 5 GALLONS 


Approved, Tested and Inspected by the 
UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES, INC. 
Under Direction of The National Board of. Fire Underwriters 


JUSTRITE MFG. CO. "SiSiee™ SiGe eR 








Talbot’s Composition Truck Rollers CW 8 “A Joint 


For Gordon Presses Means Larger Life to the Press, Also 


More and Better Work Age a: SSé N in a Jiffy” 
ALLIGATOR STEEL BELT LACING 


‘‘Just a Hammer to Apply It.’’ 
A hinge joint for printers’ tapes or any width 
or thickness of belting. 
Equip your machines the Alligator way for 
economy and service. 


Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve A FREE SAMPLE WILL PROVE IT. 
auality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make 


press run noiseless. If you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 
J.W. TALBOT 401-405 South Clinton Street, FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
s ° CHICAGO 522 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 




















IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


What users of the Thompson Typecaster think of this machine, ask any one of the 


ONE HUNDRED USERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


With what success this typecaster is being operated in newspaper offices, ask any of the 


FORTY DAILY NEWSPAPERS USING THOMPSON TYPECASTERS 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Which typecaster printers are buying, look at the list of purchasers, among them being 


TEN SALES IN NEW YORK CITY ALONE LAST YEAR 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Which machine makes the best type, ask for evidence, and learn that 


THREE TYPEFOUNDRIES NOW USE THOMPSON. TYPECASTERS 


A TIP: Before purchasing a typecaster investigate carefully the patent situation and avoid possible loss by suits for infringement. 


Sales Offices: Tribune Building, New York City Herald Building, Chicago 
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HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








The ‘‘IMPROVED 

CHAMPION ”’ 

Paging and 

Numbering 

achine 

is the fastest 

simplest and cate 

lightest running 

machine of its 

kind on the 

market 


*“HOOLE” 
Paging 
and 


Numbering 
Machine 


Foot Power 
Electric Power 
Steam Power 





Manufacturers of 


End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds 
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Designers 
Engravers 
Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 


5/I2 SHERMAN ST. 
(64 BR OF-N OT O) 
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‘More. ay 
‘Better job’. 
Advancement 


peed oem 


What diem: 
the New Year 


mean to You? 


Is it to be the same old grind of hard work, 
with only the scale to look forward to? 

Is it to be another twelve months of standing 
still while others are getting advancement and more 
pay? 

Or, will you make it a year of real achievement? 
Will you realize now that the men who earn most 
are trained men, and will you take steps mow to get 
the training that will increase your earnings ? 

If you really want to earn more money, quickly, the 
International Correspondence Schools will help you, just 
as they have helped other ambitious men for 24 years. 


I. C. S. Help Printers to Become 
Advertising Men 


In 1915, with I. C. S. help, you can qualify your- 
self as an advertisement writer, manager, solicitor, or 
as proprietor of an advertising business of your own. 

Printers make good advertising men. All they 
need is the training to make them efficient. Positions 
are opened for trained advertising men everywhere, 
and I. C. S. students are able to get and hold these 
positions, 

The I. C. S. Courses in Advertising cover every phase of 
advertising work from the preparation of copy to the manage- 
ment of a national campaign. They are easy to understand, 
thorough, and practical. In a little of your spare time they 
will give you the exact, special information that will enable 
you to leave the case for a better job. 

Let the I. C. S. help you. Join the army of printers who 
have become well-paid advertising men solely as a result of 
I. C. S. training. 


Mark the Coupon and Get the Book 


Mark the coupon now and receive the book by return mail. 
That doesn’t obligate you in any way. It signifies only that 
you want to know more about the I. C. S. Advertising Course 
and what it can do for you. 














International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages and 
complete description of your new and complete Advertising 
Course. 


Name 


I Street and No. _ 


SI | y 


State 
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HIS CUT shows our Dual “L”’ 

Ruling Machine, which will rule 
the faint and down lines on one side 
of the sheet at one operation. The 
Machine can be so constructed that 
the two machines can be used as single 
machines, the change being made in 
ten minutes time. All up-to-date shops 
are equipped with one of these ma- 
chines. ‘This machine is guaranteed 


SJ sto do perfect work. 








L “LY RULING MACHINE 


THE W.O. HICKOK MEG. CO., Harrisburg, Pa.,U.S.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 








Wing-Horton Mailers 
Give Satisfaction 


The Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., have 
used Horton and Wing- 
Horton Mailers ever since 
they were first put upon the 
market, some 18 years. 
Under date of Oct. 2, 1913, 
they ordered 12 additional 
No. 2 latest model mailers. 
Pretty good evidence of 
satisfactory performance. 

If interested, write for descriptive 
literature, and prices; also you are 
invited to see the machines on exhibition, at National 


Printing and Allied Trades Exposition, New Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, April 18-25. 


CHAUNCEY WING, Mfr. Greenfield, Mass. 











Consult the Specialists who KNOW 


The only Credit Book and Classified Directory of the Paper, Book, 
Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade and kindred lines 


TYPO 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR 


Will help to Increase Your Sales— Decrease Your Losses 


‘RATINGS Most Carefully REVISED 


and based upon substantiated statements 
and ledger facts furnished by the Trade 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 
160 BROADWAY General Offices NEW YORK 

















The Juengst 


Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 


A gathered book, 
A gathered, stitched or 


A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 


a 
A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 


All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
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U. P. M.—THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


THE WASTE OF WAR 


is a popular editorial caption, but the waste of bronze by hand or 
obsolete machine methods has caused many an otherwise progressive 
printer to shy at bronzing jobs produced in his own plant. 


The U. P. M. 


Vacuum Bronzer 


is the only machine or method which really conserves the bronze. 





Less than 1% of 1°% waste is what we claim for it. This, combined 
with the fact that it is clean and rapid, places it in a class by itself. 


Low Grades of Bronze Can Be Used Effectively 





We also offer the We also offer the 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER U. P. M. CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


A necessity in every well run plant A deserved success 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


136 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 116 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
325 SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 






































"Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL ‘*GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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It Takes a Form 14% x 22 


The large size New Series Chandler & Price Press. It’s a machine 
that’s especially adapted for heavy form work. Sturdily built through- 
out, with increased strength in the main and back shafts, more power- 
ful side arms, large gear wheel and widened small head. 








It is thoroughly modern in design and is built for strength, dura- 
bility, ease of make-ready, rapid feeding, economy of power and ink 
and convenience in washing up and changing forms. With this 
advanced style of construction all fundamental principles of the 
original Chandler & Price Press have been retained. 


A remarkable catalog has just been printed on this press. If you 
haven’t seen one, let us send you a copy. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 







Toronto Type Foundry Co., 
Ltd., Canadian Agents, 
Exclusive of British Columbia 


For sale by dealers 
tn allimportant 
cities 


New Series Press, 14% x 22 
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8,467 
REDINGTON 
COUNTERS 


NOW IN USE ON 
CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 


Easily and quickly attached to all sizes; no drilling of holes or 
removing parts of press necessary. Accurate, high or low speed, 
will not jump or repeat. Easily and quickly turned back to zero. 
No key necessary to get lost. No automatic reset to get out of order. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


PRICE, $5.00, U.S. A. 
F.B.REDINGTON COMPANY 








CHICAGO 
OTHER MODELS for use on CYLINDER PRESSES, FOLDING 
MACHINES, EMBOSSING MACHINES OR ANY PLACE WHERE . MODEL D—For C. & P. emg ge 
CORRECT COUNT IS REQUIRED. te WEIGHT, BOXED, 314 POUNDS 
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EVERY ELECTROTYPER 


should have a copy of 


BULLETIN No. 2414 


“Generators and 
Motor Generator Sets 
for Electrotyping” 











Sprague Electric Electrotyping and Elec- 
troplating Generators embody all the latest 
improvements in design and construction. 


ELECTROPLATING MOTOR GENBRATOR SET ieee . ° 
Consisting of 2,500-Ampere Sprague Electric Plating Generator coupled The above Descriptive Bulletin will be 


to Sprague Electric Direct-Current Commutating-Pole Motor. sent upon request 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 

















ADJU STABLE R OTARIES 





LIKE THE SATISFIED USERS OF THIS PRESS, 
YOU ALSO COULD NOT DO WITHOUT IT 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 
CANADIAN OFFICE: THE J. L. MORRISON COMPANY, TORONTO 
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Satisfied? 

How about YOUR 

Stapler —does it give 
satisfaction ? 

If not—suppose you 

investigate our 


ACME 


BINDER 
No. 6 


The Acme is known 
for its high-class 
work and is a favor- 
ite with employees 
in the bindery. Its 
smooth, perfectly 
running operation 
appeals to the careful 
buyer who is on the 
market for satisfac- 
tory stapling machines. 
For sale by printers’ 


supply houses through- 
out the United States. 


The Acme Staple 
MachineCo., Ltd. 


112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. 
Progress Typewriter Supply 
Co.,Ltd., London, England, 
European Agent 












MANUFACTURING 
AGENT FOR 









KAST & EHINGER 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 





NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 






























Dinse, Page 
Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 














This Wonderful Automatic 
MACHINE 


ff sat 











The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 

This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed; perfect work. 

This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. ‘ 

Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. 


F. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaner 











LUAU ent 


TE profit producing attachment removes all lint and dirt from 


the stock; saves the time that is lost washing out forms, greatly 
, increases the production and | 
improves the quality of your work. 


The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor 


This attachment increases the capacity of job presses 
for larger work; improves the quality of the work; 
does away with i 
double rolling, 

and overcomes . 
streaking and (ef 
imperfections in “77° 
the printing. 


The Doyle Gordon Press Plate Heater 


An electric heater that attaches under the ink plate. 
Presses can be started almost immedi- 
ately with no loss of time in cold 
weather. It does away with static 
electricity, and overcomes all the 
troublesome cold weather conditions. 








Write Today for our Profit Producing Equipment Booklet 


BRITTON &@ DOYLE 


Press Room Efficiency Appliances 
202 Caxton BLpc. CLEVELAND 
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THE WAY TO — MONEY 


IstoSAVE it in the COST 
OF YOUR WORK, and 
you can best do this by 
Increasing Your Output 
per machine. 

Insist on Continuous Pro- 
duction—and know which 
machineis “‘falling down”’ 
—by means of the infor- 
mation furnished by a 


NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
RECORDER 


Stationed in the Superinten- 
dent’s office —its knowledge of 
what goes on in the shop is super- 
human, and its record, always 
available, can not be controverted. 


























Ask us for information 
TELEPHONE CALUMET 3894 


ILLINOIS MACHINE RECORDER CO., 1701- 1703 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ie The operator don’t 
wy have to stand idle 
s)).--e While the motor ac- 
celerates 


if it is equipped with 


The MonitorSystem 


of machine control 


Just Press a Button’ 


and the progressive steps of resistance are automatically cut out 


NE little Carborun- so as not to strain either machine or motor. 
The Monitor System of machine control increases the 
dum Stone added to efficiency of the machine, the motor and the operator. The 


controller is simple in construction and permits of delicate 


your print- -shop equipment ) adjustments in operation. 
will save time, save stock, Adaptable to all forms of service, from the smallest to the 


largest printing press, binding machine, etc. Installation is 
save trouble. simple and economical. 
Write for bulletins describing 


It will keep the paper- d. c. and a. c. motor controllers. 
cutter knives always M 
onitorControllerCompan 

keen, smooth, true— it South Gay Street Baltimore y 

asics o Churc ,1040 Old Colony Bld 
ee ee ee eee 
the need of grinding— 
and youcan use it with- 
out taking the knife 


from the machine. THE “KIRK M AN” 


The stone cuts the edge a 
on the Continues its Wonderful Sales and 


knife— ; Cost Reduction of Job Presswork 














two or 
three 
strokes 
and the knife will cut 
clean without feathering 
the stock. 


Ask for the 
CARBORUNDUM 
MACHINE KNIFE 

STONE We recently added 12 “Kirkmans” to the printing- 


| plants of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
From your hardware dealer Why don’t you modernize your job. department 
+ divest. 01:60) and put it on a sound paying basis ? 
. sigenieele Write us to-day for our new proposition. It’s alive 
THE one and will prove of interest to you. 


CARBORUNDUM COMPANY Automatic Press Feeder Co. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. GENERAL OFFICES 
538 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Craftsmanship 
Royal Electrotypes are made by men and not by machinery. This explains 
the difference between any high-grade product and one which is automatically 
produced without the personal element entering into its manufacture. The 
Royal plant is perhaps the only place in this country where Craftsmanship in 
Electrotyping is known to have a standard which guarantees perfect reproduc- 
tions in copper, nickel and nickel steel. The title, ‘‘National Electrotypers,”’ 
has been earned through serving customers from far and near who have learned 
that Craftsmanship, even in electrotyping, takes precedence over price. 


Royal Electrotype Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Print Your Poster Stamps You Can’t Argue with 


“Td 7 Guaranteed Flat The Calculagraph 
ea Gummed Papers ct 


Whether you lithograph or print from flat 

plates, or use four-color process, IDEAL” 

prints with the same ease as ungummed 

paper, registers accurately, and does away 

with the ancient custom of printing paper 

first and sending it out of your establish- 
ment to be gummed. 


Be sure and specify “IDEAL” Guaran- 
teed Flat Gummed Paper and see that 
the Guaranteed label is on the package. 














GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT It is a positive insurance against labor disputes; and has the best 
of the argument on its side, because it records actual work- 
G P ER ing time—elapsed time—and can not make ‘‘clerical errors.’’ 

TEL Workmen have a wholesome respect for the Calculagraph; 
they know it would be useless to question its accuracy. Our 


free booklet, ‘‘Accurate Cost Records,’’ explains how, by 
It’s Worth Your Trial the simple pulling of two handles, an immense amount of 


mental labor can be avoided and time saved in 
Ideal Coated Paper Co. obtaining positive results. 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 1460 JEWELERS’ BLDG., NEW YORK 

































































It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to “‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
lass of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varving temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 





SILK STITCHING 
MACHINE 


FOR DOUBLE-STITCHING FINE 
CATALOGUES WITH THE KNOT 
IN THE CENTER 


Send for booklet and sample card of Roberts’ 
“Near-Silk”’ for high-grade catalogucs. 


H.L. ROBERTS & CO. 


701 WORLD BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
































QUALITY) 


Service—Price 


| A Combination Impossible to Beat 


‘Satin 
Finish’”’ 
Copper 

Eble my Abele 


Engraver’s 
Supplies 


WSTERED 
US A &GREAT BRITAIN 
GERMANY & FRANCE 


We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 


| free of any foreign substances due to the 
| fact that they are both scientifically tested 


in our factory. 


| The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. | 
rox to 111 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 4 
| 6ro Federal St. 116 Nassau St. 3 Pemberton Row; 


Chicago, Ill. New York City London,E.C.,Eng. 
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Profitable “New Year ‘Resolutions 


For 1915 resolve to improve your wire stitching department : 
- the BOSTON will do it. Resolve to cut cost of stitching pro- 


duction: the BOSTON will do it. Resolve to improve the quality 
of your work: the BOSTON vill do it. Resolve to save time and 


“Boston labor expense: the BOSTON will do it. Resolve to effect econo- 


mies in operation: the BOSTON will do it. Resolve to get the 

° maximum output of the department: the BOSTON will do it. 

} ) il [ To the efficient manager, these and other results incident to the 
installation of Boston Wire Stitchers will make the year 1915 a 

very gratifying one from the standpoint of profit and wire 

stitcher satisfaction. For further particulars write the selling agent 


























cAmerican Type Founders Company 























Set in Cloister Oldstyle and Cloister Italic 








Roberts Numbering The More You Know About 


what our perforator will do, and the more you inquire of your 


Machine Company neighbor who as aaa ie hag will become an owzxer 


Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO. UNIVERSAL-PEERLESS 
696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. ROTARY PERFORATOR 


It has a successful and sanengennnes record of many years’ 
standing. 








For General 
Job Work 


Absolutely 
Accurate 

Fully 
Guaranteed 


Side Plates 
Without Screws 


No 12345 Always in Stock 


Facsimile Impression Five Figure- 
RE ee heels 
Size 1} x }$ inches. 


ROBERTS’ =i ee > | 
M A C H I N E Sey #) up fi ( a & yphen-cut Perforation, Knife-cut Perforation, Slitting Heads, Loose- 


late Creasing Heads. Gang Scoring Heads for Booklet Covers. Straight 
Line of Perforation Guaranteed. Perfect Register. Three Sizes, 30 


UNEQUALLED RESULTS ve ’ a" 4 in., 36 in. and 42 in. wide. 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 7 a ite Catalogues on Application. Sold by all Dealers 


No Screws , ll ——" A. G. BURTON’S SON 


To Number Either Forward View showing parts detached for 
or Backward cleaning "18 to 124 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 






































How Robbins of the Catalog 
Press Gets the Business 


A Cameo Booklet We Send Free to Printers and Their Salesmen 


This remarkable story of 
Robbins should stimulate the 
production of more good book- 
let and catalog printing than 
anything ever before issued by 
a paper manufacturer. That is 
why we are publishing it for 
the benefit of the printing in- 
dustry. 

There is hardly any limit to 
the possibilities of the special 
field that Robbins is working. 
The more printers there are 
who follow his methods, the 
more printing there will be to 
do. And this new Cameo book- 
let tells you how to select the 
prospects and how to develop 
the orders for the very best 
printing in your territory. 

It’s all an entirely new idea 
in soliciting printing. Robbins 
doesn’t have to run around af- 





a 
ter business, or to do office-to- see wha la / 


tion. He calls only by appointment. You can 
call only by appointment, too, if you read this 
booklet carefully, and adopt the methods that 
Robbins uses. 

Of course you will want to print every book- 
let and catalog you secure, as a result of the new 
ideas we have given you, on Cameo, the paper 
for advertising. We make Cameo jar just the 
kind of printing that Robbins handles. He has 
found that he can get more truthful and inter- 








| esting pictures in his booklets 
and catalogs by printing them 
on Cameo, pure white, ivory 
white or sepia. He has learned 
how Cameoalso makesthe type 
more readable. These are the 
reasons why all of Robbins’ 
booklets are printedon Cameo. 

“Every new Cameo job I 
get helps me to secure others,” 
says Robbins. “My customers 
are always ready to acknowl- 
edge the superior reality and 
attraction of the pictures in the 
booklets and catalogs I show 
them, and to appreciate the 
greater readability of the type 
pages.” 

When you write, let us 
know if you would like to have 
some of the latest printed speci- 
mens of Cameo paper. And 
don’t overlook the fact that 
this booklet we are offering you 
here is a specimen of printing on Cameo that 
you will want to use in soliciting. It has a cover 
printed in three-color process on Cameo Post 
Card Sepia that is one of the handsomest pieces 
of work we have ever issued. It has a distinctive 
style of page and type character that is worth 
preserving among any printer’s samples. 

You can get in and get orders with the ideas 
in this Robbins booklet. It means more business 
for you. Write for it today. 





S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 


Mfrs. of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 
160 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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that shouid interest every printer seeking to modernize 
and equip his composing-room with machinery that will 
lessen the cost of production as well as increase the output 





These five devices will 
prove the right to be 
called “Perfection.” 
Each machine or device 
is designed and con- 
structed along scientific 
lines with a full knowl- 
edge of the needs of 
the average compos- 
ing-room. Each device 
is placed on the basis 
of service, quality, and 
not least, 


“Perfection” 








Cut shows motor attached to linotype, our special 
design, noiseless, built for a specific purpose, which With this machine the ingots are formed 
means the greatest power at the least cost. and automatically dumped by the operation 
of a single lever. The pot is of pressed steel, 
20 inches diameter. 


Circular composing-room saw and trimmer is 
a revelation in speed and accuracy, and no com- 
posing-room can feel the satisfaction of complete- 
ness without installing one of these saws at a 
price of $75 and upwards. 





























Write for Catalogue 


The 
F. C. DAMM 
COMPANY 


Our composing-room saw (band-saw This metal magazine rack, the ‘‘Per- 

t i cially adapted for sawin fection,’’ is a necessity and a great 
kai Gideon dad, ake its sama 703-705 S. La Salle Street convenience for sasine salina tias 
tion throughout the country has proved ° eu 8 Requires little space, but its service is 

its right to be called ‘‘Perfection.’? Chicago, Illinois manifold. 
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The Spirit of The Initiative 


By CAPT. JAMES T. ELLIOTT 





HIGH-POWERED AUTOMOBILE of the latest make was 
rolling rapidly eastward in Monroe street, Chicago. It was a 
beastly night. A high wind from the North had brought in its 
trail a blinding, stinging sleet storm. As the car turned into 
State street a ragged, unkempt form flashed into the glare of 
the machine’s lights for a moment, and then plunged headlong 
in front of the car. The chauffeur stopped the car as quickly 
as possible, while its occupant, a masterful-looking man in evening dress, jumped 
to the ground as policemen ran up, and assisted in pushing the machine off 
the prostrate and bleeding form. 

Hurriedly picking the man up they carried him into a drug store near by. 
A hasty examination by a physician resulted in his saying that although the man 
was badly hurt, he would recover. 

Ragged, dirty, and with a face bloated to distortion by drink, the miserable 
being had evidently attempted suicide by throwing himself in front of the auto- 
mobile. 

The owner of the car, who had assisted in carrying the man into the drug store, 
and who had watched the doctor examine him, stooped and looked earnestly into 
the face of the injured tramp. As he did so, the latter opened his eyes, and after 
glancing from one to the other his gaze rested full upon the face of the owner of 
the car that had nearly killed him. 

“‘Hello, Marsh,” he cried, as he struggled to raise his head, “don’t you 
know me?” 

““My God!” cried the gentleman, “itis Charlie Wainwright.” And, kneeling 
down, he drew the bloody and begrimed head up against his immaculate shirt- 
front. 

‘* Charlie, don’t worry, your troubles are over, old man; when you get well we 
will talk over old times, but not now.”’ 

‘* All right, Munger,” said the tramp as he again lapsed into unconsciousness. 

Marshall Munger is the president of one of Chicago’s largest printing estab- 
lishments. Through a spirit of indomitable will, backed by a strong and virile 
intellect, he rose from the ranks to his present place of affluence and power. 
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‘** Hello, Marsh, don’t you know me?” 


Now Marsh, as he was called in the old days, was never satisfied with the exist- 
ing condition of affairs. He was angrily impatient with the men about him, who 
found their greatest pleasure in life in simply doing enough work to hold their jobs, 
and whose leisure hours were largely devoted to drinking and other forms of 
dissipation that on many occasions rendered not a few of them unfit for work for 
days at a time. 

Charlie Wainwright was one of these, albeit when sober he was a good printer 
and a man of marked intellectual gifts, to which had been added a university 
training. Wainwright had unusual talent as an artist, but the only known use he 
had ever made of it was to caricature his friends and acquaintances in the office 
where he was employed. He had frequently made Munger the butt for these 
exaggerations of his pen. 

On one occasion, during the noon hour, he came upon Munger, who was stand- 
ing by an open window in deep thought. 

“I say, Marsh!” he cried, ‘“‘you look as though the responsibility of the world 
was resting upon your shoulders. I think I shall draw you as a modern Atlas.” 

“Tt is too bad, Charlie,’”’ responded Munger, “ that you do not grasp more 
fully your opportunities in life. With your talents I would find more profitable 
employment than earning a stipend setting type. In God’s name, man, why don’t 
you wake up?” 

‘“Oh! bother, What’s the use!’’ exclaimed Charlie. Just then time was called 
and both men went to work. 

The incident had no effect on Wainwright, who spent the night in wild debauch, 
but it clinched an idea that had been in Munger’s mind for some time. He sat up 
nearly all night thinking his scheme over, and next day took the initial steps to put 
it into execution. 

Taking Wainwright one side, at noon, he asked him if he had grit enough to 
quit the “‘case” and form a partnership for the purpose of doing feature drawing 
for the trade and such papers as could not afford an artist. 
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“Well, if I had,” responded Wainwright, ‘‘ what part of the work are you 
going to do? Why, you can’t draw a straight line.” 

‘“‘ That’s just the point,” said Munger. “I can’t draw a straight line, but I can 
tell when one is properly drawn. Hence I propose to pit my ability to round up 
the work against yours to do it after I have secured it.” 

‘‘ How much money have you got?” was Wainwright’s next question. 

‘* About one hundred and fifty dollars and no debts.” 

“ Well,” said Wainwright, with a dry laugh, “ It would take all of that to put 
me in a position where I could enter any kind of a partnership. I say this in fair- 
ness to you.” 

Munger thought a moment before replying. Placing his hand on his com- 
panion’s shoulder, he said: 

“‘ Charlie, if I take this money and pay your debts, will you promise me, on 
your honor as a man, that you will quit drinking, straighten up, and take hold of 
this proposition in an earnest, commanding spirit ?”’ 

Wainwright looked at Munger in astonishment. His eyes gleamed through 
half-closed lids, while the stern set of his jaw and the twitching of his shoulders 
evidenced that he had been hard hit. 

““By God! Marsh,” he blurted out, ‘“‘ you don’t mean it? Why, man, I am not 
worth it. I am simply a besotted wretch beyond reach. If I promised, and you 
did this thing, what assurance would you have that I would not flunk on you at the 
first opportunity ?” 

‘“‘ That is my business, Charlie. I am willing to take the chance if you will 
promise me, on your honor as a man, that you will not drink any more and will do 
your part in this enterprise.” 











Caricatured his friends in the office. 
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“Will you take hold of this proposition in earnest?” 






“Give me time to think, Marsh. 
You have cut the ground from under 
me. I will give you my answer after 
thirty is called.” 

At closing time Charley told Marsh 
that he had decided to join him, and 
was at his disposal. On the following 
day both men quit their jobs. After 
liquidating Wainwright’s most press- 
ing debts they found that they pos- 
sessed just twenty-eight dollars. 
With this sum, desk-room was secured 
in a cheap office-building, and paper, 
pencils, and such other indispensables 
as Wainwright needed. Then Munger 
started out to secure business. 

In those days the art of illus- 
tration, as now understood, was 
practically unknown, and Munger 
soon found his task distressingly 
disheartening. However, with a will 











that would not admit defeat, he persevered. He secured some work, but its 
nature and extent was not enough to keep them going. 
Finally the pinch of hunger assailed them. Ejected from their little office for 


lack of rent money, they had secured a 
small, back room which was their bedroom, 
office and kitchen combined. 

About this time, when it seemed that 
the last hope was gone, Munger secured a 
commission to illustrate a magazine article. 
Wainwright did his best. The result being 
satisfactory, other work followed, and soon 
our friends found themselves compara- 
tively prosperous. With the increase of 
business their field of endeavor broadened 
and ere long they had a little job-office, 
doing work of all kinds, and also intro- 
ducing a method of illustrating that 
brought them good returns. 

As the business grew, Munger grew 
with it. Not so Wainwright, who, while a 
clever workman, was that and nothing 
more. His affluence made him lazy, and 
as time wore on he returned to his old 
habit of drink. In the meantime Munger 
was going ahead as fast as Wainwright 
was retrograding. Time and again the 


He returned to his old habit. 
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former tried to rectify the ways of his associate, but failure always resulted. 
Finally Wainwright said he thought he would settle farther west and offered to 
sell out to Munger. The latter accepted the offer, and after the deal was con- 
summated Wainwright disappeared. Years passed. Chicago became a city of 
magnificent buildings, her skyscrapers being noted around the world. Among 
the more ornate and beautiful, skyscraping, printing structures in the city is the 
one owned and erected by Marshall Munger, who has become a dominant factor 
in the ethical, civic and commercial life of the great metropolis. He still 
possesses the dominant will of the initiative-maker, and says life holds no 
feature that is dearer to him than the desire and the ability to do things better 
than others. 


Orthography in Geography and Biography 


By F. HORACE TEALL 





*RTHOGRAPHY is correct spelling, according to the strict literal 
meaning of the elements of the word, although it has been prac- 
tically freed from the restriction so that as commonly used it 
means simply spelling. Correctness in spelling varies according 
to various standards, and nowhere more than in the names of 
places and persons. What we desire to say about such names 
may well be introduced by a somewhat lengthy quotation. 
Ephraim Emerton, in the preface to his ‘‘ Medieval History,’’ says: 

‘‘ A word must be added to the already too voluminous literature on the best 
way of writing medieval proper names. Since Freeman began to vex the world 
with ‘correct’ spelling of familiar words, it has become almost a crime to write any 
word as our fathers wrote it. It has been deemed an evidence of almost barbaric 
ignorance to say ‘Charlemagne’ or ‘Cologne’ or ‘ Louis’ or ‘ the Middle Ages.’ 
One writer after another has put forth a system which should have at least the 
merit of consistency, but the results have generally been distressing. I have 
frankly given up from the start any idea of being consistent in this matter. So far 
as I have followed any principle it has been to use the form which seemed to 
me most likely to be familiar to my readers. Where too great a sacrifice of this 
principle was not involved I have given the ordinary German form to German 
names and the French form to French names, and so forth; but where any forms 
seemed to me sufficiently warranted by common English usage I have used 
those. For instance, I say Cologne, but I can not bring myself to say Mayence 
or Mentz, and I prefer Treves to Trier. I say Ludwig the German and Louis the 
Pious, but Ican not say Ludovico II., though he is identified with Italy. In short, 
I have tried to apply a rule which is based only on my own personal impression 
as to common English usage, and if my impression is different from that of others 
I see nothing for it but regretfully to differ still.” 

One preeminent fact is clearly shown here, and it contravenes an assertion that 
used to be very common, namely, that authors were not allowed by printers to 
control spelling. Probably no printer ever actually succeeded in overruling an 
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author who had any backbone, but, even if that ever happened, it could not now 
be done. The author who prefers a certain spelling, or a certain style of any kind, 
merely orders what he wants and gets it. Of course, authors who make all things 
right in their copy, and tell the printer to follow copy strictly, have the least trouble 
and expense, as they have the least amount of extra work to pay for. And of 
course this applies also to editors and publishers. Our quotation proves con- 
clusively that Professor Emerton decided these matters himself, or, if influenced 
anywhere by any one, at least that he was not at the mercy of the printers. 

Proper names, both geographical and personal, are chosen here simply because 
they afford an easy yet effective basis of comparison and because so many of them 
must be spelled according to the author’s choice. Professor Emerton acted wisely 
in declining any attempt at general system or consistency, for he, like those who 
have tried to systematize, would have failed. Whether any real system can ever 
be attained may still be debatable, but certainly none has yet been devised. 
The apparent charge that Freeman originated the movement in favor of ‘‘correct- 
ness’ seems to be properly open to doubt, although we know that Freeman used 
many unfamiliar spellings. For instance, Louis, one of the names mentioned 
in our quoted passage as showing “almost. barbaric ignorance,” had been dis- 
carded by Macaulay before Freeman’s time. 

Macaulay died in 1859, when Freeman was only thirty-six years old and had 
not yet become famous, and in Macaulay’s “‘ History of England” Louis XIV. of 
France is called ‘‘ Lewis the Fourteenth.”? Whether one historian copied from 
the other or not is not so important as the fact that almost all other historians, 
and the rest of the world, have continued the use of the French form Louis, and 
have used it not only for Frenchmen, but for men of various nationalities, though 
in certain cases the native names have been and are used, as we see in the quota- 
tion, ‘I say Ludwig the German, but I can not say Ludovico” for an Italian monarch 
named Louis by most English historians. 

The name Louis will serve as a good example of what would have been if we 
had not always Anglicized certain historical names. Every German now called 
Louis would have been Ludwig, every Italian Ludovico or Luigi, every Spaniard 
Clodoveco or Luis; all these and some others are the forms of this same name in 
other languages. If we had a system of using foreign names for foreign people 
we should not know any Germans as William, but would use their actual name, 
Wilhelm; the German kings called Frederick in English history would be Fried- 
rich; French kings would be Henri, not Henry, and German emperors would be 
Heinrich. But it is very convenient to have the English forms established and 
universally recognized, as these and others are, though the native names are not 
only usable in some circumstances, but sometimes are much more suitable. 
The choice must be made by a writer or an editor, and it is the proofreader’s first 
duty to see that such chosen forms are preserved, though he may and should 
query when he thinks anything is wrong or doubtful. 

Enough has been said already to serve as examples for every occasion, since 
names of places are as subject to difference of choice as personal names are. But 
mention of a few names, and especially of the difference in choice by certain 
writers, will supply some useful detail. 
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Emerton tells us that he says Cologne, but he can not bring himself to say 
Mayence or Mentz. He says Cologne because that is universally substituted in 
English for the German name Koln, so that the latter would ordinarily appear 
pedantic or at least affected; yet it is not inconceivable that a writer may properly 
use Koln for Cologne, Wien for Vienna, Bruxelles for Brussels. The universality 
of the Anglicized forms does not utterly prohibit the others. 

The book most convenient for comparison with Emerton’s is Robinson’s 
‘“‘History of Western Europe.” It is easy to discover that these two historians 
differed sometimes, for while one chooses Mainz always for that place, the other 
always calls it Mayence; one always has Frederick for the old German emperors, 
the other says Frederic. As to the town named, one writer chose the German 
name, the other the French. Such choice is open for writers in many other 
instances. 

While both these historians use the Anglicized Brussels, Thackeray in one of 
his books, ‘‘Henry Esmond,” after mentioning Brussels a number of times, has 
Frank Esmond write home after his marriage that his address is in ‘“‘ Bruxelles,” 
and thenceforth the name is Bruxelles. 

This is only a hasty and very incomplete consideration of the subject, but any 
une can read between the lines and supply much detail for which we have not 
room. We have merely tried to show that the proofreader must necessarily 
refrain from editing in such matters, and that his utmost possible freedom is 
that of suggesting. He had much better restrict his use of such freedom to cases 
which seem to demand it urgently. 


Disposal of Secondhand Printing-Office 
Machinery 


By HAMILTON DE LISLE 





HE disposal of secondhand printing-office machinery is a 
question that apparently has many angles, and regarding which 
there is a marked diversity of opinion. What is regarded as 
proper by some is considered ill-advised, if not positively det- 
rimental, by others. 

It can truthfully be said that the term ‘“‘ secondhand machin- 
ery”? is frequently misconstrued. As a matter of fact, any 
machinery, if in use for only a very short time, is secondhand, and may have 
been ruined the first day of its installation; while another machine, performing the 
same function in another establishment, may have served ten years and still 
be in good condition. 

In some respects it may be likened to the human body, which, if treated along 
legitimate and rational lines, will perform the functions its Creator intended it 
should, but if subjected to ill treatment, neglect and an improper knowledge of 
what it demands, disaster will follow and the noblest creation of the universe 
will sink into decay. 
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The simile holds good in machinery, whether it be of the printing-house or of 
other fields of endeavor. Care and proper understanding of what is needed in the 
premises will prove safeguards that will conserve any piece of machinery, and it 
only becomes secondhand, in the sense here intended, when it ceases, from any 
cause whatsoever, to properly perform the functions for which it was created. 

This then brings us to the main question, namely, what shall be done with the 
press that has reached such a state of decrepitude that it no longer does the work 
demanded of it? 

This question has been answered many times by the owner of the broken-down 
press, using it as part payment for a new machine, the manufacturer, as a rule, 
rehabilitating the old press and selling it at a low price to a printer who thus 
can and does underbid the original owner for work that by every right, along legiti- 
mate lines, should go to the latter. 

It would have been far better, and more to the interest of the original owner 
of the broken-down press, if he had kept it, broken it up, and sold the remains 
as so much old iron, than to have permitted the manufacturer to take the old 
wreck, rebuild it, and then sell it to a competitor of its former owner to the latter’s 
everlasting detriment. 

Then there is the manufacturer’s end of the transaction. Is he giving 
the customer who buys a new machine at the prevailing market price a fair deal? 
In taking the old press as part payment it can safely be assumed that in doing 
so he only allowed about what it would have brought as scrap iron, but you can 
rest assured he did not sell it for anything like that. On the contrary, he takes it 
to his factory, and after putting, say, $100 worth of repairs on it sells it for at least 
one-third what his first customer paid for the new machine. 

The entire transaction is an unfair one to all the parties concerned, from the 
fact that it menaces the business of the original owner of the press, stultifies the 
manufacturer’s sense of fair play, gives the little printer a false profit, and creates 
a degree of unrest and suspicion in the trade that all three should join hands to 
suppress and kill. 

There are several legitimate ways of disposing of secondhand printing 
machinery — ways that redound to the interest of all and to the detriment of none. 

For instance, the writer discussed this question recently with the head of one 
of Chicago’s leading printing-firms. This gentleman evidenced a spirit of fairness 
and good judgment in regard to this matter that should have the emulation of 
every man in the trade who possesses any kind of printing machinery that is 
obsolete or unfit for service. 

He took the writer through his plant and pointed out and graded the many 
presses, folding-machines and other pieces of machinery therein, according to 
their usefulness in giving the service demanded of them. Stopping before a big 
flat-bed press that apparently was giving first-class service, he said: 

‘“‘ Now, here is a press I have had in continual use for the past ten years, and 
as you can readily see it is still doing the work required of it. It may be that I 
shall desire to displace this press with a new one at an early date, but I assure 
you in so doing I will not use it as a part of the purchase price of the new machine. 
Far from it. When the time comes for a change I shall purchase the new press 
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outright and will dispose of this one in an advantageous way, but in a way that 
will neither hurt my business nor that of my competitors. 

‘‘T happen to know of newspaper publishers in small towns whose circulations 
run anywhere from 1,500 to 5,000, any one of whom would be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to buy this press. In splendid condition it would answer every purpose 
in a country newspaper office, and as the publisher could secure it at a heavy 
discount from the original price, he would only be consulting his own best interest 
to snap at the chance to buy it. 

“In this way I would secure a sum which would in some measure represent the 
worth of the machine above the scrap-iron figure, and would at the same time 
render a great service to my newspaper friend in the country, and also a propor- 
tionate one to myself and my competitors in Chicago.” 

This attitude on the part of this gentleman, who occupies a high position, not 
only in printing circles, but in the civic councils of Chicago, appears very logical 
and conclusive, and demonstrates the fact that this printerman, at least, has 
given this matter much thought and is prepared to meet the issue fairly and squarely. 

In purchasing this press when it was new, its present owner paid the price 
demanded by the manufacturer. The latter made his legitimate profit, at that 
time, the only profit he should be permitted to make on this particular product 
of his factory. It is set up in the plant of the former and for ten years has done 
yeoman service. It is quite within reason to assume that in that length of time 
the printerman made a sufficient profit on its work which would allow him to 
charge off the original purchase price and at the same time make proper allowance 
for its depreciation as a working force in his office. Thus it must become clear 
to the most obtuse that should the press break down and become worthless, it 
has simply reached the end of its career and its owner has suffered no loss when 
he throws it out and buys a new one. 

But if, for any reason, the owner desires a new press and the old one is still 
capable of good service, no better plan for its disposal could be devised than that 
of selling it in a section away from its present scene of activity, and to one whose 
business is of such a nature as to preclude his entering into any kind of competition 
with the man from whom it was purchased. 

This is a matter that has been discussed generally by the trade and it should 
be continually agitated until some solution is reached that will prove satisfactory 
to all concerned. 


CHARITY. 


I dearly love to recommend some high-brow 
stunts to every friend, and send to them with kind 
regard that they may give a just reward to every 
gent whose story sad most breaks my heart and 
makes me sad to think they find it necessary to 
ask for aid, and so I bury this deep grief as best 
I can —and pass it to another man. 
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Outgrowths of Letterpress 


By GEORGE SHERMAN 


No. 3—Color Cards for the Paint and Varnish Trade 





OWADAYS, everybody orders by sample. This purely American 
habit is the outcome of education infused by our modern methods 
of advertising through the medium of samples in one form or 
another. Nearly every well-known branded commodity has 
been exploited in this manner. And, finally, it has become 
pretty well settled in the public mind that the only “ proof of 
the pudding is in the eating thereof.” To the remote corre- 
spondent the simple request to ‘‘send a sample ’’ has few limitations. It is amus- 
ing, in this connection, to recall the incident of the pressed brick manufacturer 
who mailed thousands of sample bricks to prospective customers when the parcels 
post was first put into operation. 

One of the first specialized branches of printing to develop as a result of this 
form of advertising was the manufacture of color cards, folders and devices for 
the display of the products of the paint and varnish trade. The sampled paint 
card has been in use for more than fifty years, but only during the last decade 
has the production of these devices become a printers’ specialty. Nine-tenths 
of the millions of paint folders manufactured to-day are produced in plants specially 
equipped for this industry, of which there are but five in the United States. 

The complete color-sampling house of to-day has facilitiesfor grinding and mixing 
paints and varnishes, sheet-coating machinery, composing and press room facilities, 
a comprehensive pamphlet bindery, a paint-chip cutting department and a battery 
of mounting-machines. 

Some manufacturers supply their own ready-mixed paints, enamels and 
special finishes to be used in the process of sheet-coating, but in most instances 
the color-card maker is expected to match any shade or texture of surfacing 
submitted, depending upon his own 
materials and resources to accom- 4,3 Fe 
plish the result. In the preparation COLORS 
of the color sheets a tough, fibrous 
manila paper is used, and this is 
first supplied with a grounding tint, 
printed from a large block on a 
cylinder press. The inks used for 
this purpose are modified tints 
closely related to the various 
shades of the paints to be em- | 
ployed in coating. In this manner 
a Single tint will supply a suitable | 
ground or grip-coat for a number of 
shades closely related to its pri- L a 
mary. For coating sheets which aUso MADE Ix FLAT wiliTE 
are to be used to illustrate the Fig. 1.—Color section of a six-page paint-sample folder, 
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finished qualities of the better grades of ready-mixed paints, a predomi- 
nance of pure white lead is used, with just enough zinc in combination to 
harden it sufficiently to prevent chalking. These pigments are finely ground 
in pure linseed oil. Straight colors and tints are applied in a coating-machine, 
but all special finishes and grained effects are put on by hand with a brush and 
graining tool. The painted sheets are then hung up in a drying-room to be 
thoroughly seasoned before they are sent to the cutting-machines. Paint manu- 
facturers frequently prefer to show harmonious color combinations for interior 
decoration, which requires the joining of two or three colors to form a single paint 
chip. Paint sheets for this purpose are cut into strips of the required width and 
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Fig. 2.—Wooden till, or magazine, from which color chips are ejected in process of mounting. 








then mounted on thin manila to form the proper combinations. Bands of solid 
gold, twelve and eighteen points in width, are then printed over the joints 
where the colors meet, to lend the effect of a wall border. The bands are 
printed from brass rules and foundry borders on platen presses. 

In the production of the example shown as Fig. 1, a six-page folder, containing 
fourteen color chips, the mounting was accomplished three-up, which means 
that forty-two chips were pasted at a single operation of the machine. This 
emphasizes the necessity of most accurate workmanship in the composing-room, 
the pressroom, and in the cutting of the printed sheets to retain perfect register 
in the mounting. A discrepancy equal to a two-point lead either in the justification 
of the names of the colors in their relation to the positions of the chips, or in the 
press register or the cutting, would be sufficient to cause the chips to partially 
overlap the printed matter in mounting in examples such as Fig. 1, where the 
space between colors is only about twelve points. 

After the color sheets have been cut to their required sizes they are loaded 
into a wooden till (Fig. 2), which is the magazine from which the chips are ejected 
in the process of mounting. Folders and color cards of various dimensions, 
to contain chips of different sizes, require special tills in each instance, as the 
partitions are susceptible to but little alteration or adjustment. For this reason a 
house that is properly equipped to handle a great variety of work must necessarily 
have a large investment in tills alone. As each new till is received it is taken 
to the composing-room for a proof, which consists of a well-inked impression 
taken of its top surface with a proving planer, to show every opening, partition, 
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and the exact spacing required 
between the colors. These sheets 
are indexed, numbered, and 
bound for reference. 

When a compositor receives 
a ticket for a paint folder, the 
arrangement of the names of 
the colors and the size of the 
display are governed chiefly by 
the character of the till indicated. 
Color pages are handled after a 
manner similar to the com- 
position of ruled headings. A 
cardboard strip, spaced to accord 
with the till book, is attached to 
the side of the galley with thumb- 
tacks and the lines are spaced 
accordingly. Frequently, forms 
are of such size as to require 
composition in sections and final 
make-up in a chase on the im- 
posing-stone. Final press proofs 
are always pulled on tissue-paper 
to be used as transparencies in 
verifying the register and align- 
ment of the form by compari- 
son with the till book. 

Fig. 3 is a section of a mounting-room containing twenty machines, each with 
a capacity of from three to five thousand sheets a day. In the machine in the 
foreground, A is the stationary holder for the printed sheets from which they 
are hand-fed to the register guides on the tympan (B). The operator then lowers 
tympan board and with the lever (C) carries the sheet backward over the glue 
tank (D) to register with a series of adjustable metallic daubers which are 
elevated to come in contact with the sheet. The tympan board is then brought 
forward to bring the sheet in second register over the till box (E). Pressure of 
another lever, operated by foot-power, raises the till box to bring the chips in 
contact with the glued surface of the sheet. Through the action of spring plungers, 
uniform pressure is applied to the chips whether the magazines are filled or only 
partially so. More than one hundred color chips may be mounted in correct 
sequence and in perfect alignment at each operation of the machine. From the 
mounting-room the sheets are sent to the bindery, where they are interleaved 
with tissue, folded, stitched and trimmed. 

Single orders for a million folders are of frequent occurrence, but these do not 
represent the only kind of work that comes, practically unsolicited, to the color-card 
specialist. There are color decks, shingle stain cards with wooden chips, paint 
paddles, die-cut color masks, enameled slats, and color cases with celluloid 











Fig. 3.—A section of mounting-room, containing twenty machines. 
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transparencies. Highly enameled paint slats, requiring descriptions and changes, 
are printed on platen presses from forms of movable rubber type. 

Small color cards, to contain ten or less chips, have been mounted successfully 
by a method of hand-pasting in conjunction with the platen presses as a means 
for applying the glue. Twelve-point brass rules, justified to cover the exact 
centers of the spaces allotted for the colors, are locked for a platen press. A stiff 
glue size, the same as used by wall-paper manufacturers for applying flock, is 
used in printing. In place of a feedboard the press is supplied with a canvas web 
attachment which passes over an adjoining table in front of five or six hand 
mounters. In removing the cards from the press, after sizing, the feeder places 
them on the web and they are thus carried, one by one, before the operators. 
The chips are mounted to printed guide lines and six girls are needed to keep pace 
with a Gordon press running at full speed. 


Employers’ Organizations Versus Those 
of Employees 


By HOMER BRYANT 





HAT comparisons are odious, most of us will admit, and the 
statement becomes particularly true when our cause is the 
lesser of two parallels. However this may be, we continue 
to make comparisons just the same, and, while not always 
the most pleasant thing in the world to do, it generally has the 
effect of stimulating a more active spirit in those whose good 
or bad qualities are subjects for comparative dissection. 

In this broad land of the free and home of the brave, there are two distinct 
factors engaged in the art of printing, namely, the employers and the employees. 
Each is essential to the other, yet neither thinks or acts along similar lines. While 
both seek the same ends, they have divergent roads for arriving at their destinations. 
One is apparently vigorous and self-assertive, dominating, with almost an iron 
hand, all with which it comes in contact; while the other, always more or less on 
the defensive, gives what it is forced to give, and takes what it may. 

This condition is a reversal of the old order of things, for formerly the employer 
dictated the terms that, perforce, were accepted by the employee without question. 
In those days a kind of paternalistic system prevailed, and in the opinion of the 
ordinary employer of that period the employee was not supposed to be overbur- 
dened with strong mental capabilities, and in consequence needed the guidance 
of a stronger mind. This has all been changed and the change has been of the 
most radical nature. But what has caused this mighty change? Organization. 

Now, the organization of the employees is one thing and the organization of the 
employers is another. Both believe in the slogan, ‘‘In unity there is strength.” 
The employees carry out this maxim to its last and fullest analysis, while the employ- 
ers, having possibly less at stake, or feeling more independent in the premises, 
only develop it in a tentative way; that is, comparatively speaking. 

In order to more concretely drive this point home, let usscan some of the organiza- 
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tions of the employing printers. While in no sense wishing to appear as a disparag- 
ing commentator, the writer must of necessity treat this matter from his viewpoint, 
and his viewpoint is that the organizations of employing printers, as at present 
constituted, do not meet, in its fullest sense, all the requirements that present 
conditions demand. Their rules are not stringent enough. If a member is 
dissatisfied over any action taken by his organization, he may, and in many cases 
does, withdraw, and if, unlike Achilles, he does not sulk in his tent, he at least 
declines further membership or service in its behalf. 

This, then, must be a weak link in the chain that binds the members of the 
employers’ organization. Quoting Colonel Roosevelt, it is a case of “‘ Righteousness 
without force.’”” The members desire the accomplishment of certain things and 
band themselves together for that purpose; but, if in case of failure to carry out 
this plan, they become disheartened and quit, there are no compelling elements, 
aside from their individual wills, that can be brought to bear to force them to 
“stick.” In other words some men are so constituted that they have no conception 
of indirect benefits. The aid that is direct and tangible is the only kind that 
appeals to them, and when it is generalized for the whole they argue that they 
will reap the same benefit whether in or out of the organization. Hence, why 
pay dues and work for a cause when one can reap the harvest without labor and 
without cost? 

The reader will say, and rightly, that this is a hopelessly selfish view for any 
man totake. Yet it has been done time and again in the past and will undoubtedly 
be repeated in the future. Self-preservation and self-interest are twin, and as we 
are told that self-preservation is the first law of nature, then self-interest, being 
like unto it, must by all the rules of logic, be the second. Which goes to prove 
that the things from which we hope to garner the greatest harvest are the things 
we foster and attach ourselves to the strongest. 

Take for instance the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America. This 
is a representative organization of its kind and no one can or would attempt to 
deny that it is a factor of great importance in conserving the interest of its 
members. It is ably managed and conducted by officials of marked mental grasp 
and wonderful personal magnetism; but will any one, in or out of this body, set 
up the claim that it is filling to the fullest degree the requirements or opportunities 
that confront it? If such a claim were set up it could easily be disproved. 

No matter how able executives may be they can at best but voice the sentiments 
of the membership comprising the organizations they represent. If that membership 
be strong, virile and active, then will these officials become leaders of a movement 
that will sweep everything before it. If the membership be passive and con- 
tinually await developments before ‘starting something,” then the executive 
force can be likened to a general staff without an army. 

Leaders without followers seldom get any place. The same is true of organiza- 
tions without a compelling force that will hold them together, for they accomplish 
little and have but a listless existence. Thus it is that members come and go in 
bodies composed of employers. There is no stigma attached to a resignation 
and no reproach heaped upon the man who refuses to become a member. It is 
a hit-and-miss affair, and for that reason possesses neither the strength nor the 
dominant qualities of those organizations composed entirely of employees. 
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These latter — labor unions—~are the most strongly intrenched bodies of men 
in America to-day, and this is said without fear of successful contradiction. 

There is one overwhelmingly dominant force that holds these unions together, 
and that is self-preservation. Never before has the slogan, “In unity there is 
strength,” been more strongly exemplified than in these organizations of laboring 
men. The only stock in trade these men carry is their labor, and while they make 
no attempt at creating a market for their ware, by binding themselves together 
they form a combination that forces the highest prices for the only commodity 
they have to sell, and, perforce, the buyer must pay or suffer the consequences, 
which in the case of some stubborn refusals to pay this price has resulted in 
wreck and ruin and even death. There is no lackadaisical organization plan here. 
It is for or against. You either favor unions or are opposed to them. No half- 
way ground is tolerated. When you become a member you cease to be an in- 
dividual factor, but at once become a unit of the whole, with no option but to obey 
the mandates as set forth in the rules of the organization. This is organization 
in its most positive form, and it brings results, both as to holding its member- 
ship and getting the price demanded for the only thing it has to sell. 

Then again, the unions not only specify what their members shall charge for 
their services, but they perform many fraternal acts for their members as well. 
They bury the dead, care for the sick, and provide, so far as conditions will permit, 
for families of destitute members. In this way the union becomes a potent factor 
in practically every phase of the life of its members. 

Hence, the reader can see that every link in the chain that binds these organi- 
zations together has been specially forged, and that nothing has been left to chance 
or a possible independent whim on the part of a member. 

If such a condition does arise and the recalcitrant member is not amenable 
to reason he is dropped, and thereby becomes a marked man should he ever 
desire to reenter the organization, his desire to resume his membership being 
hedged about by what his attitude had been to the organization while out of it. 
If he has not antagonized any of the principles for which the union stands he has a 
reasonable chance for reinstatement; if, on the contrary, the reverse is true, he 
becomes a black sheep, and is an outcast so far as his former associates are con- 
cerned. In cases where there have been extenuating circumstances this rule has 
been reversed. But even so, the man who is permitted to return on these 
grounds is always more or less an object of suspicion, and must guard his 
conduct with scrupulous care and circumspection. 

Among all the union organizations in America the International Typographical 
Union is regarded by friends and foes alike as having the highest grade of intel- 
lectuality among its members. It has been fortunate in its executive forces. 
Having, as a rule, had men at the head of it who not only possessed a high order 
of intelligence, but who also had exalted ideas regarding the conduct of their 
offices, and who practically without exception held the confidence not only of the 
membership but also of the employing printers of the United States. 

In conclusion it may be confidently stated that when the employers have reached 
that degree of organization which characterizes the bodies of which their employees 
are members, they will be in position to accomplish far more toward attaining 
the ends for which they are now working. 
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Both are sightlesspoorand old, 
His twanging zither out of tune; 
But in acracked voice hoarse 
_ with cold, 
She sings of Love in June. 


They grope from slums where 
no birds sing — 
Blind, though the skies be 
April-sweet - 
Telling of young love in the Spring 
To gamins in the street. 
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Reproduced from the Original Drawing by Franklin Booth. 
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THE NEW YEAR opens upon a world at war. 
War and the means of destruction are the leading 
eatures of the daily and periodical press. What 
can the peoples do to stop the slaughter of their 
ind? The printing-press is the civilizing agent 
of the world. But what can it be made to do? It 
can be made to preach the gospel that there are 
srinciples on which the world can remain at peace 
by united effort. Armed and fortified units of 
peoples are, by the very fact of armament, pro- 
vocative of war. But men are inherently bellig- 
erent. How shall this belligerency, selfishness 
and greed be controlled, and the spirit of enter- 
prise be sustained in constructive advance of all 
peoples? By the united effort of the press in 
preaching the gospel of democracy and an inter- 
national police. Many men are governed by rea- 
son, but most men are controlled by force alone. 
The world can meet both conditions. The new era 
must come. It is coming. It is practically here. 
But its baptism is a baptism of blood and agony 
so that the world shall not forget how precious a 
thing it is. And the voice that shall proclaim it 
and sustain it is the voice of the press. 





Our British friends are having trouble over 
their Christmas-greeting cards “ Made in Ger- 
many.” Before war broke out, the stationers 
and dealers in England and the English depen- 
dencies stocked up heavily on the German goods. 
These goods were therefore English property 
when the war broke out. They were bought and 
paid for. Ultrapatriotism unacquainted with the 
facts raised the cry for “ Made in England ” goods 
and urged the buying public to ignore all kinds of 
goods “‘ Made in Germany.” Dealers stocked up 
with the German goods therefore faced the pros- 
pect of a staggering loss. They are endeavoring 
to make headway against the wave of patriotic 
prejudice that threatens to swamp them. The 
trade papers are giving extensive space to letters 
and articles on the subject, and some British 
Maximilian Harden states that if the dealers who 
stocked up on German goods sustain a loss, it will 
serve the purpose of forever notifying merchants 
that patriotic trading is not only their first duty, 
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but their best protection. To those who are philo- 
sophical enough to look to the time when the world 
shall be at peace, there will be discerned in all 
this indiscreet talk and indiscreet action a build- 
ing up of trouble ahead, for it is one thing to 
dislike a principle and another thing to dislike 
and threaten the man who is supposed to entertain 
the principle. The peoples of the world must, 
perforce, do business with each other on a peace 
basis some time, so it is not good sense to allow 
mere passion to throw a monkey-wrench into the 
machinery that is working toward that hoped-for 
time. 





THE pessimistic views of those who believe in 
peace through vast and threatening armaments in 
which a ruined Europe after the Great War rises 
before them as a vision of bankruptcy, a willing 
buyer of American goods but without funds to pay, 
are decidedly brightened by an editorial represen- 
tation in Colliers, which says: ‘ Those who pre- 
dict a ruined Europe after the war must remember 
that this depends partly upon whether or not the 
present struggle settles the armament question. 
Europe now spends over one thousand million dol- 
lars per annum on the war business. If part or all 
of this can be saved it will go far in the work of 
restoration. Furthermore, war is a tremendous 
inspirer of energy, as France proved after 1870 
and as we proved after the Civil War. Science and 
industry will go forward even faster when freed 
of some of the burden of the military fanatics. 
Our civilization is not to be overturned.” 





OCCUPATIONAL diseases are hard to trace to 
their source of origin on account of the indisposi- 
tion of those who could give evidence to speak of 
what they know. It is not enough that premises 
be kept in a sanitary condition under the law, but 
that employees be obliged to maintain sanitary 
practices. In this work no supervision by the 
management can quite meet all the requirements. 
Codperation on the part of the workers themselves 
with the management is the only means to face 
the menace of the diseases incident to occupation. 
Consider the eyesight of printers, for instance. 
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Bathing the eyes and temples in tepid water, apply- 
ing the water with a folded napkin, and dipping it 
up and laving the eyes for a few minutes several 
times a day, will stimulate the circulation and 
give tonicity to the delicate structures that control 
sight. But will any one do it for any continued 
period of time? Not at all. The laws of self- 
preservation must be enforced if they are to be 
sustained into real usefulness. In Chicago, sani- 
tary regulations have been made regarding towels, 
soap and drinking-glasses. But these regulations 
are rendered useless in many instances by the per- 
versity of those who will secretly ignore them. 
Imagination must be created to show the dangers 
of occupational diseases, so that the workers in 
these occupations may protest unsanitary condi- 
tions before infection rather than demand indem- 
nities after infection. 


“THE printer who is a prohibitionist should 
not do work for a brewery,” expresses T. E. Don- 
nelley’s conception of what the new citizenship in 
industry will demand of us if we wish to be known 
as “fair and square.” Mr. Donnelley is a Chi- 
cagoan to the core, and of course is unafraid, even 
to be known as an idealist. Is the printing indus- 
try to be the first one to become decommercialized ? 
Heretofore, with rare exceptions, we have been 
content to keep within the law, and otherwise feel 
no sense of responsibility for the mental trend of 
what came from our presses. But if, as Mr. Don- 
nelley says, our work should be as good as our- 
selves and square with our ideals, a revolution in 
method is surely coming. How far is this to go? 
The illustration of the prohibitionist and brewery 
printing is easily understood in this day and gen- 
eration, for the lines of demarcation are well 
defined. Should a free-trader disseminate protec- 
tionist literature, and what are we to think of 
printing-houses owned and officered by pronounced 
Protestants making Catholic literature? Though 
accustomed to it, the American people have never 
approved the custom of having a democrat in edi- 
torial charge of a republican paper. It is not 
thought inconsistent with good ethics, however, 
for the business and mechanical forces to be 
opposed to the political policy of the paper which 
they produce and distribute. And the commercial 
printer is merely a producer of printed matter. 
How far would Mr. Donnelley have us go? If it 
be wrong for his prohibition employer to do work 
for a brewery, is it not wrong for a prohibition 
compositor to do his share toward advancing the 
interests of the liquor men? However, Mr. Don- 
nelley has raised an interesting issue, which will 
become more interesting as the years roll by. 
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The Value of the Trade Paper. 

On occasion the trade papers publish their own 
praises, but if there is anything in the old saying 
that “self praise is no recommendation,” these 
claims for favorable consideration must fall on 
indifferent ears. The Fourth Estate, of New York, 
in its issue of December 5, pays editorial tribute 
to the trade papers in no uncertain terms, and, as 
a disinterested party speaking on the question of 
abstract merit, its utterances must command a 
more attentive regard than if they were offered 
by a trade paper on behalf of the trade-paper 
interest. 

“There is no other factor,” says The Fourth 
Estate, “that has greater possibilities than the 
trade journal. Here we have quality in circula- 
tion in its very highest form — waste circulation 
is practically unknown. 

“No other publication has the long life of the 
trade journals, for they are kept for reference. 

“The people who have really got something to 
sell and aren’t afraid to let people know about it 
are the ones who command respect and confidence. 
The world is always a little suspicious of those 
who hide their light under a bushel. 

“Comparatively few people reply to letters 
soliciting business. 

“ Advertising in trade journals, with prac- 
tically the same copy as letters, bring many, many 
more replies, and frequently lead to increased 
advertising. 

“ An advertiser says: ‘I have experimented 
at least a dozen times to verify the foregoing, and 
have always gotten far better results with trade 
papers than with letters. The trade paper evi- 
dently has so much influence with the reader that 
whatever it contains, editorially or in advertising 
form, is considered very seriously and thought- 
fully.’ 

“When used properly and consistently, the 
trade paper is of remarkable value. As an auxil- 
iary influence to the salesman’s visit, to follow-up 
systems, and to national campaigns, there is no 
other medium that can serve such an excellent 


‘ purpose as effectively and as economically.” 





‘““Twenty-seven Years Ago.”’ 

Among the pleasures of conducting a trade 
paper, or any paper for that matter, there is none 
that quite equals the consciousness of usefulness 
and of service. It will be understood, therefore, 
that no communication that has been received this 
holiday season by the management of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and they have been numerous and most 
grateful to us, transcends in gratification the let- 
ter which we subjoin, and which explains itself. 
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“Brown Folding Machine Company, Erie, 
Pa., December 19, 1914.— Inland Printer Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill Gentlemen: Enclosed find 
copy (for advertisement) for next issue. We are 
sending cut by parcel post. The copy speaks for 
itself and undoubtedly will be somewhat of a sur- 
prise to your office force, as the writer knows of 
no one now living that was connected with The 
H. O. Shepard Company, now The Inland Printer 
Company, that is now in its employ. 

“We have a complete set from Volume No. 1 
to the last volume, and are their oldest continuous 
advertisers, having been upon their books for 
nearly thirty years without a skip. In rummaging 
among old cuts and old volumes, we found the one 
of which we are sending you proof, and it struck 
us as being something that would turn back in the 
memory of many the style of cuts that were used 
in those days. 

“The writer might also call your attention 
to the fact that the Brown Folding Machine 
Company, through his instrumentality or efforts, 
got out the first. special edition of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. This was about thirty years ago, and 
was quite an eye-opener to the trade at the time. 

“ Wishing you every success, we remain, with 


kind regards, yours very truly, Brown Folding - 


Machine Company. W. Downing, manager.” 

The present editor of THE INLAND PRINTER 
was in charge of the proofroom at that time, and 
he with Knight Griswold, who made up the paper 
at that time and still makes it up, with A. R. 
Allexon on the advertisements and still on the 
advertisements, are all that are left of the men who 
made up THE INLAND PRINTER twenty-seven years 
ago, with the single exception of Pat Kehoe in the 
bindery with over thirty years of service in this 
employment. 


Earn a Year’s Subscription by a Definition. 


The schedule for printing and publishing, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, asks ques- 
tions that must inevitably be interpreted differ- 
ently and answered differently by those who do 
answer them, and not be answered at all by those 
who are in doubt about what to answer. We are 
a little loose in our terminology, in other words. 
When we speak of jobwork, we may comprehend 
a sprinkling of other work that is not jobwork 
strictly speaking, and when we begin to qualify 
just what we do mean by jobwork we start a 
debate. It would be a good thing for all concerned 
to get our terms defined. The photoengravers 
found that a good deal of confusion, loss and aggra- 
vation arose from lack of a clear and authori- 
tative definition of engraving terminology, and 
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so they set about arriving at an understanding. 
Chiefly due to the efforts of Stephen H. Horgan, 
and only after protracted effort, the authority of 
the International Association of Photoengravers 
standardized the trade terms of the photoengrav- 
ing business. The benefits arising from that stand- 
ardization are cumulative and are incalculable. 

It is timely for us, therefore, to see what we 
can do toward arriving at a standard terminology 
for other terms in the graphic arts. Perhaps it 
would be as well to go slowly and take one term 
at a time. While we do not think that many will 
give the same answer when we ask them, “ What 
do you understand by jobwork?” or “ What do 
you understand by bookwork?” or “ When is a 
book a pamphlet and when is a pamphlet a book? ” 
there have undoubtedly been some efforts made 
in the past to define these terms. 

In order to bring these matters to a focus, we 
invite our readers, without exception, to send us 
their definition of the meaning of “ jobwork ” as 
applied to printing. With the consent of the 
United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America, 
we shall submit to a committee of that organiza- 
tion the definitions we receive, with the request 
that they select one that best expresses what job- 
work is, and to the contributor of that definition 
we shall give a subscription for one year to THE 
INLAND PRINTER. There will be no time limit set 
on these definitions. So soon as the committee gets 
a definition that it considers really defines the 
term, the award will be made. This will give the 
contributors plenty of latitude. Now, what do you 
think jobwork is? Go to it. 

Next month we shall announce a contest for 
some of the other terms. You can be thinking 
about them in the meantime and making as many 
definitions as you want to. We ask that you put 
but one definition on a sheet of paper, and put your 
name and address on each sheet. There will be no 
chance for favoritism, so it will be all on the level. 
What do you mean by “ jobwork? ” 


PAPER TRADE NIGHT OF NEW YORK MASTER 
PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Thursday, December 10, 1914, was set aside by the New 
York Master Printers’ Association as Paper Trade Night, 
a large number being in attendance at the meeting, which 
was held in the Merchants’ Association assembly-room. 
Prior to the meeting, dinner was served in Meyer’s Raths- 
keller, in the basement. Speakers of the evening were Fred 
Webster, advertising director, American Writing Paper 
Company, and C. W. Dearden, advertising director, Strath- 
more Paper Company. D. E. Paris, of the Hampshire 
Paper Company, was also on the list of speakers, but was 
unavoidably detained. Music was furnished during the 
evening through the compliments of Lasher and Lathrop, 
Incorporated. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opini 
therefore correspondents will please give their names —not 


Anonymous letters will not be noticed; 





of contr it 


ily for publication, but as a 





guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


THE LONG PRICE-LIST. 
To the Editor: DETROIT, MIcH., Dec. 11, 1914. 

In last month’s issue of THE INLAND PRINTER was an 
article by Mr. Bordwell Hope on “ Special Prices on Paper 
to Printers,” in which he gave the opinions of various Chi- 
cago paper-dealers as to the long price-list. Without enter- 
ing into an argument on this matter, I wish to submit a 
few opinions from other paper-dealers. 

The following are the opinions of various Detroit paper- 
dealers: 

DEAR SirR,— In answer to your inquiry with reference 
to the workings of the long list from the jobbers’ point of 
view, we feel that it is unqualifiedly a success. 

It is possible that we are more impressed from the fact 
that we have never considered the ultimate consumer a 
legitimate buyer of printing paper, and have kept away 
from this class of business as much as we possibly could; 
consequently, while we have suffered the loss of some busi- 
ness from the long list, this has been more than made up 
by the support that the printing houses of Detroit are giv- 
ing us in patronizing the home market and in. their confi- 
dence, which we enjoy. 

We are, of course, often placed at a disadvantage 
through the fact that the houses outside of Detroit who 
have representatives here are making a strenuous solicita- 
tion of the consuming trade, and that when such sales are 
consummated, the printer in a great many cases does not 
add the percentage of profit for handling stock, but this is 
a disadvantage that we are willing to face for a certain 
time while the campaign of printers’ education is going on. 

Personally, the writer believes that from a standpoint 
of credit alone, any loss occasioned to the jobber by the 
long list will be overcome in this one condition of sale. 

The printers of Detroit are to-day discounting their 
accounts to a degree that would have been thought impos- 
sible a few years ago, and those who do not discount are 
establishing a reputation for prompt payment at regular 
terms. 

After about one year’s experience with the long list we 
are prepared to state that we are unqualifiedly in favor of 
it and do not desire to return to the old net-list proposition. 

CHOPE-STEVENS PAPER Co., 
(Signed) A. E. Stevens. 


DEAR S1R,— In compliance with your request for our 
views as to the success of the “long list ” experiment, we 
are pleased to give it our unqualified approval. That is, so 
far as we have gone with it. 

We believe that ethically the long list is logical and 
proper. Any manufacturer is entitled to a lower price on 
his raw material than the consumer, and the long list has 
been in effect in some lines of trade for many years. The 


fact that it is a wide departure from the manner of selling 
paper would seem to the writer to have little bearing on 
the question of its desirability. Pioneers in any line must 
suffer more or less, as commercial history shows that trade 
is very slow to take up with innovations. 

We can, therefore, point to a number of instances where 
the long list has worked to our disadvantage, but these are 
offset entirely, in fact discounted, by the advantages we 
have found in the long list. We were the first Detroit job- 
bers—in fact, the first jobbers anywhere in the country that 
we know of — to go back to the long list, and shall continue 
to issue such a list from time to time exclusively, and 
heartily recommend it to other jobbers in other locations. 

Trusting the above will cover the ground as per your 
request, and with the writer’s sincere regards, we are, 

BEECHER, PECK & LEwISs, 


(Signed) Harold Helmer, Secretary. 


DEAR S1R,— Replying to your recent request for opinion 
on our long list, we are pleased to advise it has proved very 
satisfactory. 

Our business has been built up mostly through our good 
friends, the printers, and as our goods are sold only through 
the printers, we are very glad to issue the long list if they 
wish it. 

Our next list will be a long list. 

BERMINGHAM-SEAMAN-PATRICK COMPANY, 
(Signed) Robt. A. Patrick. 


DEAR SirR,—In reply to your inquiry concerning our 
opinion of the long price-list, I am pleased to say that after 
having it in use for nearly two years, I am more enthusi- 
astically its advocate than ever before, and as we issued 
the first “logical long price-list”” you can readily under- 
stand we have always been on that side. 

Practically everything from the fine-paper department 
of the wholesale paper-house is sold to some printer for 
resale, and it seems to me just as logical to show reasonable 
resale prices in our catalogues as for the manufacturer of 
kodaks to put resale prices in his catalogue. 

Both the kodak manufacturer and the paper-dealer 
should be working for the best interest of themselves and 
their distributors, and should use every possible means to 
insure the profitable permanency of both branches of the 
trade. 

Naturally, I had to be a pretty strong believer in the 
long price-list before taking this pioneering step, and it 
is a great pleasure to say that I am glad the step was 
taken, and that after, as stated above, using the long price- 
list for nearly two years, I can see no reason why any 
paper-dealer should object to this form of list. 

The success of the list will increase, however, only as 
other paper-dealers adopt it, and we can look for the best 
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results only when it comes into general use, and I sincerely 
hope the movement toward this end will receive much 
encouragement in the near future. 

A. L. SMITH, 


General Manager, The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


The difference in value between the opinions I am sub- 
mitting and those submitted by Mr. Hope is in the fact 
that every one of the Detroit paper-dealers has been using 
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The statement of Mr. Sherman, of Bermingham & 
Seaman Company, is the most clear-cut of all of those 
quoted who stand for the open-price-to-all-with-no-favors- 
to-printers policy, and probably represents the real views 
of most, if not all, net-price houses. He hits in a single shot 
the bull’s-eye that other net-price houses shoot around, 
namely, that the net price eliminates the profit to the 
printer on paper. We believe the attitude of Mr. Sherman 














Edwin H. Farr, Editor of the Whiting (Ind.) ‘‘ Call,” in His Tomato Patch. 


Mr. Farr has the hobby of raising tomatoes, and the above pictures show the success with which his efforts 
have been crowned. 


a long list for the past two years, while the gentlemen 
from Chicago have had no experience whatever with such 
a list. I will leave it to any fair-minded man as to which 
should have the weight. W. V. PARSHALL. 


SPECIAL PRICES ON PAPER TO PRINTERS. 


To the Editor: St. JoSEPH, MIcH., Dec. 12, 1914. 

The article of Mr. Bordwell Hope on page 341 of the 
December INLAND PRINTER is timely and partially illumi- 
nating. In the reported remarks of the executives of the 
several paper-houses interviewed, some interesting phases 
of the matter were touched upon. The one that stands out 
most prominently, however, is that the attitude of a large 
part of the paper-jobbing business of Chicago ignores trade 
ethics which are upheld by jobbers in other lines, and do 
not hold the patronage of printers to be of enough impor- 
tance to themselves to make it necessary or desirable for 
them to extend the ordinary trade safeguards. This state 
of facts would be still more apparent were the well- 
known policies of other prominent paper-houses who depend 
largely upon printers for existence included with those 
whose statements are quoted by Mr. Hope. 


to be wrong, but there is no mistaking his meaning. It is 
as blunt and brief as old Commodore Vanderbilt’s remark 
about the public. 

The printer has but two commodities to sell, paper and 
labor. Roughly, paper is one-third of his annual sales 
and should produce at least one-third of his profits. Is it 
a legitimate function of the paper jobber to go to the buyer 
of printing and make a deal with him that will in advance 
eliminate a third of the printer’s rightful profit? This is 
exactly what the net price-list and open sales policy is 
doing. The usual side-stepping and evasion indulged in 
by net-price houses on this point does not touch the prin- 
ciple involved nor assist the printer in getting back his 
lost profit. The oft-repeated (and truthful) assertion that 
many printers have requested direct sales to consumers is 
no excuse and is no good reason for the wanton destruction 
of age-long trade customers. Because one man is obliged 
to use crutches is no reason why ninety-nine others should 
be compelled to use them. 

If the net open price-list is here to stay, it will even- 
tually be extended so that as the jobber now passes the 
door of the printer, the printer will eventually pass the 
door of the jobber. It is a well-established law that the 











man who lets down the bars to make a short-cut is fol- 
lowed by others. The path becomes a trail, the trail a 
road, and the road a highway. This is the unavoidable 
logic of the whole controversy. The present phase of the 
evolution now hinges on whether as between consumer and 
jobber the printer is entitled to a profit; later it will be as 
between printer and manufacturer if the jobber is entitled 
to a profit. If the logic of the situation is now for the job- 
ber to eliminate the printer, later it will be for the manu- 
facturer to eliminate the jobber. 
A. B. Morsg, 
President, A. B. Morse Company. 


PRINTERMAN AND PAPERMAN, PARTNERS OR 
NEIGHBORS, WHICH? 


To the Editor: DETROIT, MIcH., Dec. 9, 1914. 

Certainly neighbors; and partners to a certain extent 
if mutuality of interests is a step toward partnership; and 
their interests are mutual, in that the success and pros- 
perity of one is necessary to a full measure of success and 
prosperity of the other. 

Customers whose bills are paid promptly and whom the 
credit man marks good for their requirements, are of the 
kind that every business house is looking for. The paper- 
houses are no more satisfied with customers who take three, 
four and five months or more to pay their bills, than are the 
printers whose customers are equally slow with them. 

The printer, on the other hand, is interested in knowing 
that the paper-house supplying his community is pros- 
perous and financially sound. He wants to know that his 
paper-dealer is in good credit standing and can purchase 
at the lowest market prices, and can carry stocks of the 
right kind, as all of these things assist in putting the 
printer customer on the best possible competitive basis. 

If it can be admitted that the above statements are 
true, it seems very evident that the paper-dealer should, 
by all possible, honorable means, use his best efforts to 
cooperate with his printer customers in the securing of 
satisfactory profits, and just why some paper-dealers take 
the position that printers are less entitled to profits than 
manufacturers and retailers in other lines, is certainly 
most surprising. 

In the December number of THE INLAND PRINTER, one 
of the large Chicago dealers was quoted as follows: “ We 
have a net price-list and adhere to it strictly. Any other 
plan, in my judgment, would work a decided hardship, not 
to say fraud, upon the paper-buying public. I see no reason 
why printers should have the exclusive right to purchase 
paper.” 

In view of the fact that all paper jobbers in the country 
are fighting tooth and nail against the practice of paper- 
mills selling their products to printers, is not this paper- 
dealer just a little bit unreasonable in his unwillingness 
to give the same protection to his distributor, the printer, 
that he is asking the paper manufacturer to give to him? 
And why does he think it is a fraud upon the paper-buying 
public for him to charge the printer customer one price 
for a certain paper and the consumer a higher price, when 
he, at the same time, demands that the mill shall sell to 
him at one price and not to sell to the printer at all? 

If this spells fraud, is it not also fraud for The Ford 
Motor Company, or any other manufacturing concern, to 
ask retail purchasers of their cars higher prices than they 
ask their dealer agents? If, for instance, one should write 
to The Eastman Kodak Company for the price of a camera 
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and be quoted the retail price instead of the price at which 
the camera is sold to the retail dealer, is this not fraud 
also? 

THE INLAND PRINTER, for instance, advertises a great 
many books, and it is observed that the prices quoted are 
all on the “ long list,” as it were, but if any printer should 
write direct to the publisher of these books for a quotation 
or to order a book, the price would be exactly as quoted by 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Is it the opinion of any fair-minded 
reader that THE INLAND PRINTER and the book-publishing 
concerns have a conspiracy that is a fraud upon the book- 
buying public? Not on your life; the book publisher, who 
is honest, has a retail price and sticks to it, and he has a 
wholesale price for booksellers and sticks to that, and the 
paper-dealer who asks the mill, yes, who demands that the 
mill shall protect him and his prices, and who is not at the 
same time willing to give his printer distributor the same 
protection, has not quite reached the point of being willing 
to do unto others as he would have others do unto him. 

A. L. SMITH, 
General Manager, The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


WE THANK YOU, MR. FARR. 


To the Editor: WHITING, IND., December 10, 1914. 

Another year has flown, and The Whiting Call must still 
have its INLAND PRINTER to read. 

The editor is sending you some snapshops of his tomato 
patch, showing how the wonderful fruit flourishes when 
well cultivated and trained up. The view which shows the 
editor in person was taken with the idea of showing the 
comparative height to which these vines grew. Tomatoes 
were grown on this patch which weighed one and one-half 
pounds each. 

Sometimes you get a rhyme along with your check 
(which is cash this time), and since the tomatoes are all 
harvested, and the year has been a very prosperous one 
for the Call, you shall have one little rhyme or jingle this 
year also. 

THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Of ail glad words of tongue or pen 
That set the mind aflame; 

‘Tis when our smiling devil shouts: 
““ THE INLAND PRINTER’S came!” 


We all stop work and gather ’round, 
The inspiration gain ; 

Then to our tasks with better grasp 
We go with might and main. 


Each year our growth in sense and skill 
Is marked by steady stage; 

For young and old are guided by 
THE INLAND PRINTER page. 


With apologies to the shades of Whittier, Burns, Long- 
fellow, ete. EDWIN H. Farr, 
Editor, The Whiting Call. 


ULLMAN-PHILPOTT REPRESENTATIVES IN 
ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Field representatives of the Ullman-Philpott Company 
met on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 21 
to 23, in their annual sales convention at the offices of the 
company, 4801 to 4807 Lexington avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The convention proved most successful, and the company 
is enthusiastic over the gains made during the past year 
and looks forward to one of the busiest years in their his- 
tory during 1915. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


A TRADE paper says that users of photoprinting papers 
have had an unpleasant jar on finding that practically 
ninety per cent of these have been made in Germany and 
Austria. 

THE shortage in certain components of inks, especially 
colored, due to their being produced almost exclusively in 
Germany, is now being felt in England. Should the war 
continue long, some colors will not be obtainable and the 
printers be obliged to rely upon makeshifts or do without. 
Bronze-blue seems to be the first to run out. 

THAT Great Britain, so far as graphic-trades produc- 
tions are concerned, was a good customer of Germany is 
evidenced by import statistics, which show that last year 
the Kingdom bought from its now hated rival the follow- 
ing values of goods: Printing-paper on reels, £128,632 
($625,795); paper not on reels, £286,507 ($1,393,856) ; 
packing paper, £745,510 ($3,626,906) ; millboard and pulp- 
board, £120,456 ($586,018); prints, engravings, photo- 
graphs, maps and charts, £454,788 ($2,212,543) ; stationery, 
other than paper, £266,850 ($1,298,225); printed paper- 
hangings, £79,920 ($388,810); other printed or coated 
papers, in addition to sensitized paper, £140,150 ($681,- 
830); boxes and cartons, £17,416 ($84,728); unclassified 
articles of paper, which no doubt include much printed 
matter, £143,260 ($696,960) —a grand total of £2,383,489 
($11,595,671). The Chauvinists now have the platform 
and their cry that all these goods should be produced at 
home falls on willing ears. It is not stated, however, what 
amount of goods Germany purchased from Great Britain 
in exchange for what she sold to her. The “ business 
patriots ” are just as vociferous in Germany as they are 
in England, so it about evens up. When the war is over, 
people will, as heretofore, buy in the most advantageous 
market, wherever they can get the goods that suit them, 
at the price that is satisfactory. Meantime “the man on 
the fence” is constrained to smile at the advertiser, for 
instance, who pleads in big type, “Scrap that German 
press,” and suggests that the English printer buy his make. 
It is extremely doubtful if the most patriotic printer will 
scrap a machine that still does good work, to satisfy a desire 
for vengeance upon its foreign maker. 


GERMANY. 


THE graphic-arts exposition at Leipsic, which closed 
October 18, recorded 2,331,305 visits, which is a respectable 
figure, considering the interference of the war. 

THE typefounding industry of Germany has been for 
some time almost at a standstill. It is said that about 
ninety per cent of the typecasters are without employment. 

ON September 12 the German typographical union had 
18,617 members on its out-of-work list. Of these, 14,999 
were entitled to receive aid from the relief fund. On that 
day 14,502 members had been called to serve in the army. 

A REPORT issued by the postoffice department, on Octo- 
ber 8, lists nearly 600 German periodicals which tem- 
porarily suspended publication, including 72 dailies, 66 
triweeklies, 233 weeklies and 248 monthlies and semi- 
monthlies. 

THE General-Anzeiger at Wesel now issues twice a 
week an edition in the French language, for circulation 
among the prisoners of war captured by the German armies. 
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In addition to the war news, the publishers naturally pre- 
sent articles devoted to arguing for the German side of the 
conflict. 

THE celebrated organ of the Social-Democratic party of 
Germany, Vorwdrtz, in September moved into a new build- 
ing especially erected for it in the Lindenstrasse, Berlin. 
It had hardly gotten settled in its new quarters when the 
authorities decreed its suspension for three days. It was 
next permitted to issue three numbers and again sus- 
pended. However, on October 1 it was once more allowed 
to resume publication. 

AFTER a Saxon regiment had entered the town of Vou- 
ziers, on the Aisne, four of its members who happened to 
be printers came upon the office of L’Impartial de Vouziers, 
which they found deserted. Having some idle time on their 
hands, they hit upon the idea of publishing a paper, and 
before many hours they had ready for distribution an issue 
to which they gave the title, Der Landsturm, “the sole 
German military weekly published on French territory.” 


OveR 2,200,000 Germans reside in Russia, of whom 
1,700,000 are farmers. Their reading wants are satisfied 
by thirty newspapers and thirty other periodicals. The 
most prominent is the Petersburger Zeitung (whose pub- 
lication has been prohibited). This is not only the oldest 
paper in Russia, but it is one of the oldest German papers 
in the world. Lodz, which has 120,000 German inhabitants, 
has three German newspapers. In Moscow the Moskauer 
deutsche Zeitung has been published forty-five years. 

THE great Parisian ink-house of Lorilleux & Cie. has 
a branch in Leipsic, which, of course, is now an object of 
hatred, just as are printers’ supply houses in England hav- 
ing German names. But, perhaps this French concern is 
just now more deserving of it, as its manager, a reserve 
officer of his country, obeyed the call to his colors. Before 
departing he gave a dinner to his compatriotic employees, 
who were also called to join the French army. This led to 
an investigation by the police. Because of fear of being 
implicated by this investigation, the foreman of the factory 
committed suicide by hanging. By the way, this branch of 
Lorilleux & Cie. had its selling locale in the German Book 
Trades House at Leipsic. 


AUSTRIA. 


THE newspapers of Vienna often appear with more or 
less blank columns, due to censorship. It is the practice to 
send page-proofs to the censor’s office and then stereotype 
the forms and put the plates to press. Whatever the censor 
marks out is then chiseled off the plates before printing 
proceeds. It recently happened that (without malice) the 
line “ To be continued ” was left standing at the foot of 
such a blank column, which naturally provoked smiles. 


SWITZERLAND. 

THE Swiss typographical union excuses from paying 
dues all members who have been mobilized into the present 
national defense. 

EVEN in this country the authorities felt it necessary, 
because of injudicious comment on the war, to order the 
suspension of several journals, among them being Guggus, 
a humoristic sheet published at Geneva, and Le Clarion, 
published at Lausanne. 

RUSSIA. 

THE Russian cabinet has issued a decree that on Jan- 
uary 1, 1915, the Petersburger Zeitung must cease publi- 
cation, and that on April 1 all other German newspapers 
issued in Russia must also suspend. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


We Are On the Fence. 


C. M., Brantford, Canada, asks this poser: “Is depend 
‘orrect in the sentence below, or should it be depends? 
Upon the proper provision and distribution of these depend 
he health and prosperity of the entire city.’ ” 

Answer.— This is one of many similar questions that 
nust be straddled. It is one of the cases in which no one 
s entitled to be oracular. The person who writes such a 
sentence must decide for himself. His decision will depend 
m his conception of “ health and prosperity.” If he con- 
siders that he is dealing with one entity composed of the 
two elements, he should say depends. If he considers the 

two as separate entities, depend is right. Either form of 
the verb is defensible, and there is no absolute right or 
wrong. My own choice in the case mentioned favors 
“depend,” and if I took the trouble to “ polish it up so 
carefullee ” I should say “ depend the health and the pros- 
perity.” 


Misunderstanding the Dictionary. 


J. A. L., Rock Island, Illinois, writes: “In your story on 
‘Capitalization,’ in October, you use the word apposite. 
Webster adds, after meanings, ‘ followed by to.’ In your 
story it is followed by ‘ now.’ I do not desire to be super- 
critical, but is Webster right in his limitation, or can it be 
used in either of the above ways, or have I misinterpreted 
Webster? ” 

Answer.— Webster is right, the word can be used in 
either way, and you have misinterpreted Webster. All the 
dictionaries have remarks like Webster’s with various 
words, and none of them means that the word to which one 
is appended must be confined to the use noted, but that 
when it is followed by a preposition the one recorded is 
the proper one. What I wrote could be correctly extended 
thus: ‘ What he said is as apposite to the case as it is now 
as it was to that of the time when he wrote.” But we don’t 
strain after this kind of fulness of expression, and the 
other kind is just as good as it would be if the lexicog- 
raphers omitted the mention of the correct preposition for 
use when one is used. By the way, why not say hyper- 
critical instead of supercritical? I think-this is the only 
time I have seen supercritical used. 


Some Correction of Our English. 

P. F. S., West New York, New Jersey, writes: “In 
your October number of THE INLAND PRINTER I wish to 
refer to the following, under heading ‘ Proofroom,’ J. F. W., 
Westfield, Massachusetts, on page 55: The prepositional 
clause ‘to the number’ should be understood after ‘ end,’ 
in sentence of J. F. W. The projects themselves have an 
end, but the number of them awaiting disposal is endless. 
Number is the subject in that sentence. Although it is not 


given in the sentence, it is implied or understood, ‘ To the 
number there is no end.’ New usage should be adopted 
only when the old is faulty, but in adopting the new, do not 
adopt faulty for correct. In the sentence ‘ There were a 
lot of people,’ the term ‘a lot of’ is incorrect in print, as 
it does not bring about any distinct meaning from the word 
‘many,’ which fully describes the number desired to be 
expressed. Using many expressions for describing the 
same meaning only adds confusion to our already widely 
duplicated vocabulary and prevents a more rapid spread 
of our language among foreigners. It is waste explanation 
to account for variation of terms for same meanings. Why 
not say ‘an acre of people? ’— that be better, as it’s more. 
Or, better still, ‘an ocean of people.’ A few more follow: 
‘Were there many people there?’ Would not the expres- 
sion be complete without the first ‘there’? Reading: 
‘Were many people there?’ The contents of the bag is 
candy. The contents of the bag are chocolates, pecans, and 
caramels. Contents being both singular and plural, it is 
for the object to ascertain.” 

Answer.— This letter is printed without change, not 
with any unfriendly purpose, but to show that the critic 
does not tell very clearly the occasion for it. It suggests a 
need for him to study with some good teacher. The ques- 
tion he refers to was answered with reference only to what 
it asked. Its writer did not ask for a better sentence, but 
whether the right verb was used in the one he instanced. 
I have told my opinion on all these things so often that now 
I am going to beg off, with apologies for the seeming dis- 
courtesy. 


Idiomatic and Plain English. 


C. C. W., Waterloo, Iowa, startled us with this: ‘ Some 
time ago a question came up, merely an argument in regard 
to the usage of a word, but we have never been able to find 
authority from which we can satisfy ourselves. In a con- 
tract which we printed for a district agent were the words, 
‘The sub-agent shall report to headquarters at least every 
ten days.’ The writer of the contract meant ‘ every ten 
days.’ Does he say so in the words ‘ at least every ten 
days’? Three or four of us argue that the words in ques- 
tion literally mean that the sub-agent can report in twenty, 
fifteen, or ten days, but not oftener, while several others 
say it is an idiom and is correct. We would like to know 
your opinion. Would also like to know the correct pro- 
nunciation of De Vinne.” 

Answer.— It was truly startling to discover that any 
one could question such plain every-day language. The 
writer of the contract could not say what he meant in words 
that would make his meaning clearer. His words “ at least 
every ten days” positively forbid any longer wait than 
ten days, but leave the sub-agent free to report more 
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frequently. We are sure that practically everybody would 
so understand what is said, and that very few would ever 
think of looking for authority for it, since universal usage 
and common understanding give sufficient authority. Still, 
a glimmering of the possible cause of doubt is perceptible. 
The question may arise from the impulse to confine “ least ” 
to the literal meaning “ smallest,” thus making ten days 
the shortest allowable period; but this is a far-fetched 
inference, as the words are not so arranged as to give this 
sense. With this possibility in view, we may admit that 
“at least” is an idiom, but as used in the contract it is 
absolutely unchallengeable. Certainly no court would ever 
decide that the contract called for a report in twenty or 
fifteen days. It is exactly as if it said “ at least as often 
as every ten days, but oftener if desired,” which surely 
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FRANKLIN BOOTH, ARTIST—AN APPRECIATION. 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


q]RANKLIN BOOTH? Where have I seen 
Kj that name before? ” some reader may ask. 
Those who have been enjoying the illus- 
trations in the leading magazines during 
the past half-dozen years will recall the 
name of Franklin Booth as the artist who 
has made those wonderful pen drawings 
with a technique something like that used 
by the wood engraver, though much stronger and more 
artistic, more virile in line than wood engraving — more 
after the manner of the copper line engravers. 

One does not need to know anything about the methods 











forbids any longer wait. Our opinion is that the expres- 
sion questioned is so familiar in the exact meaning intended 
that no search for authority is necessary. 

De Vinne is pronounced dé vin’ né. His name is given 
in the latest dictionaries, and so are many others, though 
of course they can not include everybody. 


A Topic with Two Questions. 

F. B. P., Harvard, Illinois, asks: ‘“ A topic for a tem- 
perance meeting was printed, ‘ The pledge, what is it, why 
sign it?’ Would not a semicolon after the word ‘ pledge’ 
and a period at the end of the sentence be correct? ” 

Answer.— Our correspondent is evidently one of the 
many present-day people who do not use interrogation- 
points. We had to supply the one at the end of his own 
question. The sentence asked about contains two ques- 
tions, and should be pointed accordingly, “ The pledge; 
what is it? why sign it?” It is wrong as printed, but 
would be worse as suggested. A dash after pledge and a 
capital to each question would be good. 





APPLICATION is the price to be paid for mental acquisi- 
tion. To have the harvest, we must sow the seed.— Bailey. 


Reproduced from the Original Drawing by Franklin Booth. 








of illustrators to stop, when they come to one of Franklin 
Booth’s pictures, and feel that here is something different. 
There is a fascination about his lines. They are so frank 
and open, any one can see how his drawing is done; it is 
all so simple, and yet with all the pen-and-ink illustrators 
who have gone before, he has studied out for himself an 
original way of treating his masses, his textures and gra- 
dations of tones, through the agency of lines. The proof of 


-his success and originality is the fact that a number of 


imitators of his style of drawing have sprung up and are 
so ashamed of their plagiarism that they refuse to sign 
their work. 

Though Mr. Booth’s technique attracts one, it is his 
versatility that surprises most. His portraits, figures, 
landscapes, marines, clouds, decoration, no matter what 
the subject, he handles all with equal facility. Something 
of the personality of this genius; in what schools of art 
he studied; under what masters he worked; and how he 
arrived at his personal style of pen drawing, are of interest, 
especially to the art student. 

Every American boy may get inspiration and encour- 
agement from Franklin Booth’s success, for, practically 
without art schooling, without masters, he learned his 
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lessons from the first and greatest of all teachers — Nature 
herself. 

Born on a farm in Indiana, he did not leave there until 
he was twenty-six years of age. As early as seven it was 
noticed that he would study illustrations to see how they 
were made. At the age of twenty-five he wrote poetry that 
was accepted by Indianapolis papers, then he began to 
illustrate this poetry without knowing even the simple 
requirements of what ink and paper to use. Finding his 
deficiencies, he left the farm for three months to study 
at the Art Institute, Chicago. This experience only taught 
him how little he knew about drawing and how long the 
road was ahead of him before he could arrive anywhere. 
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Century, Collier’s Weekly, and others, will be found his 
delightful illustrations, even among the advertising pages. 

Mr. Booth’s New York studio at Fifty-seventh street 
and Sixth avenue is a charming place. It expresses in its 
quiet, homelike surroundings the artist, and above all the 
constant student, for besides the objects which delight the 
artist’s eye there are books on all sides. He has also a 
studio at Carmel, Indiana, where he works as he takes his 
vacation. 

A splendid personality is Franklin Booth — tall, dis- 
tinguished-looking. His dark eyes and abundant, prema- 
turely gray hair suggest the actor, and one asks at once 
if he is not related to the great tragedians of his name. 


Reproduced from the Original Drawing by Franklin Booth. 


In the hope of getting work and studying at the same 
time, he went to New York, and managed to get in three 
months at the Art Student’s League. After a time he found 
employment at a small salary doing decorative work for 
the Ledger Monthly, a small magazine. After a year and 
a half he saw there was scant hope of progress or promo- 
tion there and not money enough to venture on other work. 
So after two years in New York he went back to Indianap- 
olis and was subsequently employed on the Indianapolis 
Star and News. Here Homer Davenport saw him at work 
and interested Frank A. Munsey in him, with the result 
that he spent one year on Munsey’s papers in New York, 
Boston and Washington. This was the turning-point in 
Booth’s career. Studying hard and saving sufficient money, 
he went to Europe only to study harder. 

Since his return from Europe Mr. Booth has been in 
constant demand by the high-class magazines. In the pages 
of McClure’s, Everybody’s, American, Harper’s, Scribner’s, 


What pleases one most in the artist Booth, who has so 
distinguished himself in the art world, is that his native 
simplicity of manner has not changed. With all the dis- 
tinctions he may now claim, he is proudest of the fact that 
he was raised on a farm and is a “ Hoosier.” 


BIRMINGHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY TO BUILD. 
The Birmingham Publishing Company, of Birmingham, 
Alabama, is building a new plant on the corner of Nine- 
teenth street and Avenue B, which, it is expected, will be 


occupied in a short time. The company is headed by John 
C. Henley, a former newspaper man of Birmingham, who 
started in the printing business a few years ago and has 
achieved a splendid success. Mr. Henley’s aim is to build 
one of the most modern printing establishments in the 
South. Special attention has been given to securing the 
best lighting effects and ventilation, and other modern 
conveniences will be provided. 
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HOW WE GOT OUR ALPHABET.* 
BY WALLACE RICE. 
NO. V.— ARAMEAN, ALPHABET OF RELIGIONS. 


the downfall of Carthage, the ancient 
Phenician alphabet fades from the sight 
of man, but not without leaving descend- 
ants among kindred Semitic peoples which 
have had so great an influence upon human 
thought, especially religious thought, that 
they rank themselves fairly beside the 
Greek and Latin letters which we ourselves use, likewise 
in debt for their existence to the ancient traders of the 
eastern Mediterranean. : 

One of these is old Hebrew, in which the Old Testament 
was written, wholly or in part. That great scholar, 
Gesenius, proved from the occasional errors of the manu- 
scripts that the script originally employed in them was not 
the modern but the ancient Hebrew, by showing that such 
errors in many cases were due to misreadings of letters 
which strongly resembled one another in the older form, 
but were little liable to confusion in the newer. 

But still more important, since it superseded old 
Hebrew as it did the cuneiform characters of the Assyrian 
and Chaldean empires, is the Aramean, a slow outgrowth 
from the signary of Sidon. Aram (with the a long) or 
Aramea was the designation of the territory including 
much of what is now called Syria, taking in the land 
between the rivers, but not Palestine. Situated across the 





country which must be traversed in trade between the 
Mediterranean and Asia, the language and alphabet of 
the Arameans became that in common use through the 
great nations of hither Asia from the ninth century before 


Christ onward, occupying the whole of that region until 
the Greek conquests of the fourth century, and retaining 
its foothold among Semitic races there continuously until 
the present. 

Its two divisions were into Chaldee and Syriac, the 
former the language of the Assyrian or Chaldean empire, 
the latter that of the traders along its borders. The 
languages it served differentiated themselves as North 
Semitic from the Middle Semitic of Hebrew and Phenician, 
and from the South Semitic of Arabic and Ethiopic, while 
the characters in the course of the centuries took the place 
of all of these, with the exception of the isolated tongue 
last mentioned. Like the Hebrew, Aramean was a speech 
in which the consonants were of the first, the vowels of 
quite secondary importance, and in its developments among 
nations which used Arian vowels and regarded them as 
consequential, exactly the same subsequent changes are to 
be noted as those which took place when the Greeks 
adapted the original Phenician to their purposes by con- 
verting the Semitic guttural aspirates unknown to their 
throats into vowel signs. 

Though now as lost to the world as its parent Phe- 
nician, the Aramean has in the most curious manner 
become the ancestor, more or less remote, of Syriac,.the 
later alphabet of our own Scriptures and the one in use 
in Palestine during and long after the life of Jesus Christ; 
of Parsee, in which the Zend Avesta, the sacred book of 
the fire worshipers of Persia, was written; of Mongolian, 
the writing used in the sacred literature of the Buddhism 


* This is the fifth of a series of articles tracing the source of the 
English alphabet. The preceding articles — entitled ‘‘ Before the Alpha- 
bet,”” “The Egyptian Alphabet,’’ ‘‘ The Phenician Alphabet,’ ‘ The 
Cuneiforms **— appeared in the August, September, November and 
December issues, respectively. 
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of the North; and of Arabic, the language of the Koran, 
and therefore of Mohammedanism throughout the East. 
If the Greek alphabet of the Eastern Empire lent its 
characters to modern Greece and practically to all the 
nations of the Slavic world, with Russia at their head, and 
the Greek alphabet of the West, through Latin, has been 
made familiar to the rest of Europe, to all America, and 
to European colonies everywhere, the contemporary 
Aramean characters have. been adapted and adopted in 
nearly every other portion of the globe. 

Of the Aramean alphabet itself few inscriptions, little 
literature, have survived; such of the world’s work as 
relates itself to the finer arts was reserved for its descend- 
ants. From the ruined palaces of Nineveh, sacked by the 
Babylonians and Medes at the beginning of the seventh 
century before Christ, have been dug out the clay records 
of what must have been the office of public records of that 
far-off time. The records themselves were in cuneiform, 
but for convenience when stored their edges were docketed 
in Aramean, an early anticipation of modern filing 
methods. On the soft clay of the tablets, too, are occasional 
signatures in this or in the older Phenician script, seem- 
ingly made by the thumb-nail where we would use paper 
and pen. 

The characters were also utilized for the coinage of the 
satrapies created under the Persians, which ceased when 
Alexander swooped down upon an Asia too enervated by 
luxury to resist. Thereafter an occasional monument, but 
to a much greater extent the Egyptian custom of burying 
with the dead objects precious in life, keeps their story 
intact for us to-day. It appears from many papyri that 
the simplicity of the characters secured their use, even 
where the demotic variety of the hieroglyphs might have 
been looked for. This brings their tale down to the begin- 
ning of our era, when another stage is marked by the 
relics of the brief but glorious career of Palmyra, that 
city of the desert which rose through commerce to splendor, 
only to be overthrown and destroyed by Rome A. D. 273. 
Cn the wonderful ruins many inscriptions remain, while 
similar wall carvings prove the presence of Palmyrene 
archers in distant Algiers. 

The alphabet of Palmyra shows descent from the Hebrew 
which was in use in Palestine after the return of the Jews 
from the Captivity, and is attributed to Ezra himself. 
When the domination of the Greek Seleucids gave place to 
a newer national feeling among its varied Semitic peoples, 
the southern Aramean slowly evolved through hundreds of 
years into the characters now used by Hebrew scholars 
and by Yiddish newspapers, the northern coming at Edessa 
to be what we now call Syriac, which was the first of 
Semitic signaries to use points to indicate the vowels, mere 
dots placed under or above the consonantal signs. It is 
to be observed that Syriac retains the characteristics of 
the old letters far better than the present type of Hebrew, 
which has so many points of resemblance between the 
symbols standing for greatly varied sounds that it is never 
read with ease. This is the result of making it rather 
too easy for the writer rather than easy enough for the 
reader, a fault not unusual in Oriental scripts, and of the 
invention of printing coming in to fix a style of character 
which might soon have given way to something better but 
for that. A similar calamity befell the Teutonic races of 
the continent of Europe begause the difficult black letter 
chanced to be in vogue at the moment of the coming into 
use of movable types, in consequence of which Germans 
and Scandinavians are still to a large extent forced to 
fight for the simpler, more beautiful and far more legibl« 
Roman characters of our English books and newspapers. 
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Syriac letters are most interesting, not only because 
they identify themselves in their various forms with the 
theological disputes which tore Asia Minor asunder during 
the earlier Christian centuries, but because missionaries 
from these warring sects carried them to the very ends of 
Asia north and south. Up to this point the considerations 
affecting alphabetic forms had been largely political, the 
rise of successive nationalities, whether developing at home 
wr spreading abroad through conquest, being attended by 
he formation of symbols for the expression of a language 
of growing importance. When not merely political, their 
xtension was usually affected by commercial power, twin 
sister of political power, and to be distinguished from it 
vith difficulty. Hereafter the chief consideration will 
ippear to be religious, though the religions of that day, 
00, had a political aspect, and showed in this a tendency 
10t yet outgrown by the world. 

When the Greeks overran western Asia the Semitic 
veoples found a refuge and eventually a capital in Edessa, 
. Mesopotamian city now known as Orfa, no great distance 
rom Aleppo. There they built up a flourishing trade and 
established their independence, not falling under Roman 
comination until the time of Trajan. In the fourth and 
ifth centuries a great Christian theological school had its 
eat there, the famous Syriac translation of the Scriptures 
having been made in the century preceding. The written 
character is called Estrangelo, or rounded, from its most 
apparent characteristic; and it prevailed throughout 
Syria, one earlier form of it becoming the script of the 
great Sassanian empire, which, with its predecessors of 
Parthia, lasted nearly a thousand years and successfully 
during all that time disputed the supremacy of the world 
with Rome. 

The first of the theological disputes in Syria which was 
to affect the alphabets of the East arose in the person of 
Nestorius, who was excommunicated in the year 431. His 
followers controlled the old Persian provinces, and one of 
them, who became bishop of Nisibis, founded a rival school 
of theology there. The Sassanian king expelled the enemies 
of Nestorius from his dominions and gave the Nestorians 
the patriarchal see of Ctesiphon. With this encouragement 
the schismatics sent missionaries as far as China, Tartary 
and India on the east, and to Arabia and Egypt on the 
south and west. There, adapting the Estrangelo letters to 
the speech of the country, they invented alphabets which 
survive to this day in Malabar, on the Indian ocean, as 
well as among the Manchu Tartars, who carried it to 
Pekin, among the Mongols, and among the Kalmucks. 

Another sort of schismatics called Melchites came into 
possession of a script of their own, while still another, the 
Jacobites, have the form of writing which is now called 
Serta. Still another, the Maronites, have a similar script. 
For the most part the country in which these alphabets are 
used have lost their Syriac and their language with it 
under the pressure of the conquering Moslems with their 
Arabie Koran. The Kalmucks suffered the same change 
for the same cause, but the Manchus and Mongols preserve 
their original letters, with many additions, but have 
changed the mode of writing from the original right to left 
horizontally for a method like that of Chinese, from the 
top to the bottom of the page perpendicularly. It is worth 
noting, as proof of the conservatism universally shown in 
alphabetic matters, that the new characters, including the 
vowels, are not in new forms, but always in differentiations 
of old ones. 

The Arabic is by far the most important of the children 
of Syriac, finding its origin in the older Nabothean, spoken 
by a Semitic race which had its capital at Petra. By 
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nothing more than chance it was the writing in use at 
Medina and Mecca when Mohammed began his mission in 
622, the year of the Hejira, from which the Moslem world 
computes its era. Within eighty years, no more, the sword 
of victorious Islam had carried it to the Indian Ocean on 
one side and to the Atlantic on the other. It has been 
rearranged and expanded for every nation that was 
brought into Islam, its twenty-two characters becoming 
thirty in Persian, thirty-two in Turkish, forty-two in 
Afghan and forty-nine in Hindustani. It provides a mode 
of writing for Beluchistan and for the Malayan States, as 
well as for certain of the tribes in the Philippines. It is 
in universal native use from Morocco, on the north African 
coast, through Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli and Egypt, down to 
Zanzibar, on the eastern coast, and is steadily increasing 
in central] Africa, as Islam expands among the native 
peoples. 

It is also from Arabia, but from a much earlier period, 
that one of the two great alphabets of India was taken, 
probably about the sixth century before Christ. There 
had been a priestly prejudice in that country against 
writing, and the sacred books were handed down from one 
generation to another by word of mouth, that being the 
only manner in which their custodians could conceive of 
their sanctity being preserved. At that time the people 
dwelling in the pleasanter part of the peninsula known 
as Arabia Felix, or Happy, by reason of their commanding 
position on the Red sea held the key to all trade passing 
from the Mediterranean and Mesopotamia to the shores of 
the Indian ocean. It was the inevitable trade route on 
the south, as that through Bactria and the Khyber Pass 
was on the north. The language of Arabia, then as now, 
is Semitic, and the characters used in its alphabet are 
derivations from the Phenician of the type known as South 
Semitic. This southern signary became the script in which 
the sacred books of the Buddha were inscribed, and is a 
highly scientific piece of work, containing many letters and 
the most carefully discriminated sounds, arranged accord- 
ing to their relations — a more scientific alphabet, let it be 
said, than any now used in Europe. 

The northern alphabet is a derivative of the Iranian, 
and seems to have entered India from the north at the 
time of the Persian conquests, which extended the rule of 
the Achemenian kings over much of the region down to the 
Indus. At its height this alphabet was in use over the 
Punjaub as well as in Bokhara, Merve and Herat, but it 
was supplanted about the first century of our era by the 
alphabet previously mentioned, owing in great part to the 
rapid extension of the Buddhistic doctrines. The south 
Indian signary arose, flourished and fell in Hindustan 
with these, giving rise to a somewhat more cursive form 
known as Pali. 

As the teachings of the Brahmans prevailed against the 
debased dogmas of an earlier and purer Buddhism, this 
form of Pali was expelled with the religion itself from 
India proper, and its descendants are no longer known in 
the land of their origin. But Buddhism, too, was a mis- 
sionary faith, quite as much so as Christianity or Islam, 
and its dogmas spread with the alphabet in Ceylon and 
the countries beyond the Ganges, to Burmah, Siam, Pegu 
and Cambodia, and one form of them was also introduced 
into the Philippines, where, after the lapse of centuries, 
it was to meet the Roman characters and be supplanted 
by them, first at the hands of Spain and now at the hands 
of the United States of America. 





THE way to gain a good reputation is to endeavor to be 
what you desire to appear.— Socrates. 
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of pr is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 





Bringing Down the Cylinder Stops Slurring. 

(1665) A correspondent sent a four-page newspaper 
that showed slurring on the back edge and which was partly 
torn. Our advice to lower the cylinder to a tight contact 
with the bed bearers has been followed, as evinced by the 
following letter: “I have your letter of the seventeenth, 
with diagram of cylinder packing and instructions relative 
to lowering the cylinder. I simply lowered the cylinder to 
a firm bearing on the bearers, and it works to perfection. 
After the Christmas rush I will finish carrying out the 
plan you outlined regarding the packing. I am very grate- 
ful to you.” 


An Overlay Made of Emery Powder. 

(1666) A correspondent sends us several overlays. 
The relief parts thereof appear to be made of emery, which 
is held to the special sheet by a fixative of resin or varnish. 
A micrometer measurement of the overlays is as follows: 
Thickness of foundation sheet, .005 inch; relief in high-light 
part, .006 inch; middle-tone relief, .0077 inch; thickness 
of solids, .0092 inch. This shows a graduated thickness 
varying from the thickness of the paper, .005 inch, to 
approximately .010 inch. An impression accompanying 
the overlays shows a very good rendering of the various 
tones in the subject. The method of procedure is very 
simple. The plates are leveled and an impression is pulled 
with good ink on a specially prepared paper. The powder 
is applied to all parts of the impression, and when every 
portion is covered, the surplus is shaken off. The sheet 
is passed through a solution which appears to hold it to the 
paper. The solution evaporates from the sheet on removal, 
and when dry, a coating is applied with a fine-haired brush. 
The overlay is then heated, which sets the last fixative, and 
the overlay is ready for use. We are unable to determine 
the original thickness of the relief parts as the overlay 
‘was used, and our measurements evidently show the full 
amount of compression, if such a factor is present. We 
would prefer to make a measurement of the overlay before 
it was used, as well as after, to determine the relative 
amount of yield in the material. 


To Remove Printing from Aluminum. 

(1667) “ Seeing reply to No. 1662 in presswork depart- 
ment, regarding the erasing of a word on a printed blank, 
I have a similar trouble on a job of aluminum cards for a 
garage. An error in the telephone number renders the 
cards useless unless I can find a way to remove the figures. 
Erasing by an abrasive can not be done, as it produces a 
shiny spot. Can you suggest a method of taking out the 
error without tarnishing the metal card?” 

Answer.— Procure an ounce of oxalic acid from your 
druggist. Dissolve in sufficient hot water so as to make a 


saturated solution. Lay out about twenty or more cards on 
a table and with a small swab of cotton bound to the end 
of a toothpick place a drop of the solution on the figures 
to be removed. Allow them to stand, and then take the 
cards one by one and hold under a faucet to wash off the 
acid solution. Wipe clean with a dry cloth. This should 
effectually remove all traces of the ink without tarnishing 
the metal. 
Plates Creeping. 


(1668) “I am experiencing a trouble in which per- 
haps you can help me. Nearly every time we run a solid 
plate, zinc or electro, or any kind of a large etching, we 
experience trouble by the cylinder press knocking the plate 
off its base, or causing it to creep, and thus handicapping 
register work. We have tried everything we can think of 
to overcome this trouble. The plates themselves are well 
made, carefully gaged type-high, and then anchored. The 
press apparently is in first-class condition, and the packing 
not excessive — consisting of two sheets of pressboard, 
about four sheets of medium-weight book paper and the 
manila tympan. The cylinder and bed travel together per- 
fectly. We have more trouble when running card stock 
than when running paper, but when the run is long the 
plates creep just the same. The press apparently hits the 
plates too hard when taking the impression. Is there any 
way to overcome this? ” 

Answer.— We suggest that you test the accuracy of the 
contact between the cylinder bearers and those of the bed 
by putting on the heavy form with the maximum tympan. 
Place a narrow strip of French folio on each bed bearer, 
feed a sheet of the stock to the guides and turn the press 
over on the impression. Draw strips of folio to determine 
the closeness of contact. If the strips can be withdrawn, 
it shows that your cylinder does not ride the bearers as it 
should. To remedy, remove some of the packing and bring 
down the cylinder a trifle. Repeat the test in this manner 


until the cylinder bearers hold the strips firmly to the bed 


bearers. 
To Improve Presswork. 


(1669) Submits a twenty-four-page booklet printed on 
enamel stock. Every page has a half-tone plate, either 
large or small. Considering that the press is not built 
specially for this line of work, the showing is very cred- 
itable. The pressman writes: “Iam about to put to press, 
ona two-revolution, an edition of 6,000 forty-eight- 
page booklets, carrying fifty finest-screen half-tones. I 
desire you to recommend to me the work on cylinder press- 
work and half-tone make-ready that you think will be most 
helpful to me. That I am not a beginner may be inferred 
from the enclosed sample of a similar job I turned out two 
years ago. I feel, however, that the method I use is crude, 
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and that a bit of study will enable me to produce better RUBAIYAT OF THE OLD-TIME PRESSFEEDER. 
results this time.” BY JAS. E. CREECH. 

Answer.— The books we recommend to you will be prof- 
itably read by nearly every pressman. “The American 
Manual of Presswork” and “Modern Presswork” are 
books that deal with the various phases of presswork. They 
can not only be read, but also may be studied, just as any 
text-book. The knowledge one acquires from books is more 
or less superficial unless coupled with practical experience II. 
such as is furnished in a pressroom. Your specimen shows Before the phantom of false morning died 
that you know how to produce excellent presswork even if oe pli coenndinaeine apa smicy 

* a en all the forms are ready and on the press, 
your methods are not regular. We believe that, aside from Cis lak te el Hens ot te 
reading and studying presswork, you should look into the 
matter of acquiring shop rights from one of the various 


(With apologies to Omar Khayyam of Naishapur.) 


q. 
Wake! for the night-crew in their nervous haste 
Have laid what forms were in the rack to waste; 
They've worked nine hours and I think e’er now, 
They're snoozing in the hay to which they've chased. 


III. 
And as the cock crew those who stood before 


nechanical-overlay processes. Some one of the methods 
should be adopted, as it will enable you to improve the 
ippearance of the half-tone plates. It may be said that 
yand-cut overlays never can bring out all there is in a first- 
‘lass half-tone plate. It requires the automatic selective 
‘lement of the process overlay to do this. The books men- 
ioned before, ‘‘ The American Manual of Presswork ” and 
‘Modern Presswork,” are listed at $4 and $2, respectively, 
ind will be forwarded by The Inland Printer Company, 
vostpaid, on receipt of the price. 


Should a Form Be Registered Before Going to Press? 


(1670) “A controversy has arisen in our shop, and we 
would like very much to have your opinion upon the matter. 
As a general rule, should a form going to press be regis- 
tered, or is it expected that the form will have to be changed 
after it has gone on the press in order to get the proper 
register? This is not for two-color work, but more espe- 
cially applies to ruled work, etc. Also, should the press- 
man keep his time for make-ready on the ticket the same 
as the feeder does the impressions? ” 

Answer.— The form should be made up as close as pos- 
sible to the ruled sheet by the compositor before it is sent 
to the pressroom. When the form is placed on the press, 
the time that it takes to register by the compositor should 
not go on the job-ticket as make-ready time. The pressman 
should enter as standing time all the time that the com- 
positor takes to get the register. Actual make-ready would 
not necessarily begin until the register was proper. The 
make-ready time of the pressman should be a separate item 
from the feeder’s. time. 


The print-shop shouted — ‘‘ Open then the door! 
You know how little while we have to stay, 


We work eight hours now — and not an hour more.” 


IV. 
Now the scent of benzine reviving old desires, 
The thoughtful pressman to the office retires; 


And there he makes a kick, and makes it strong — 


The thoughtless porter forgot to make the fires. 


bar 
The feeder in the meantime, with a song, 
Is oiling up the press — he won't be long, 
Because the chances are just two-to-one 
He won't get half the holes —I can’t be wrong. 


VI. 
Of all the hopes that stir the hearts of man, 
There's one that’s always sure to get the can; 
That longing of the office-force to see 
A job complete, when promised, and in the van. 


VII. 
The pressman from the office now returns ; 
The feeder now a new cuss-word learns; 
And as he gaily goes about his task, 
Ambitious, for the pressman’s nerve he yearns. 


VIII. 
Oh well, why worry over trifling things so long? 
Forget it; go about your work and sing a song; 


Ten thousand years from now — more or less — 


Some other gink will lock a form on wrong. 


EX; 
To save the pressman time, to me it seems, 
The papermaker ships his stock in reams; 


But to cause him worry and to make him cuss, 


Quads set at aught all gravitation themes. 


>. & 
I read most all the dope that pressmen write; 


Read lectures on science and art most every night; 
But why a form which works quite smooth to-day 
Should “ work up” to-morrow is beyond my sight. 


Heat an Aid in Separating Printed Sheets. 


(1671) O. J. Kassel, a pressman of Astoria, Long 
Island, offers the folloving valuable suggestion to those 
who may be troubled with sheets sticking together: “A 
great many pressmen have experienced considerable diffi- 
culty with colorwork that has not been slip-sheeted. The 
first color, yellow for instance, turns out well; but the sec- XII. 
ond, perhaps red, which prints over the yellow, causes the San i aah: See ee Bow ein have 
> ‘ : a Shall then repose within the sheet on which, 
sheets to stick in place, and he (the pressman), while try- In anger and with a cuse-word on his lips, 
ing to pull them apart, spoils many Sheets. I have found He lays the greatest squeeze in ghoulish glee. 

a way which has proved effective in such cases. Place a 

piece of drawsheet manila on top of the sheets and run 
a heated flatiron over it for about one and a half or two 
minutes. Then lift off, one by one, the sheets which come 
apart easily. At the first sign of ‘ tackiness’ in separating 
the sheets, repeat the operation of ironing. This method XIV. 

will not in any way interfere with the register of the plates. Ob weil, if you are hove, old bey, when I am gone, 
One may iron out from five to fifteen sheets at a time, a vate ogge Sidhe age erp ay et 


5 z gs When you make a kick out in the office there, 
according to the weight of the stock. Remember me and make it extra strong. 


xr 
I say, why worry over trifling things? 
E’er you start to worry the shop bell rings; 
Let some other boob who comes along behind 
Do all the worrying and get the biffs and bings. 


XIII. 
Come, fill the fountain with some clean, fresh ink; 
Unloose the stretcher and under the tympan sink 
That overlay which yesterday you marked, 
And which drove the feeder who “ spotted it up” to drink. 
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A NEW ONE-MAN TYPESETTING AND COMPOSING 
MACHINE. 

There has just been issued by the United States Patent 
Office a patent which is bound to have considerable influence 
on the future development of composing-machines. It is 
a patent on a one-man matrix-composing, individual-type 
casting and line-justifying machine, and marks a new 
epoch in the art of typesetting machinery. The patent is 
issued to John S. Thompson, who has been working in this 
field of endeavor for many years, and who has had a con- 
siderable number of patents granted to him in the past on 
linotype, typecasting and type-justifying mechanisms, and 
whose well-known typecaster is in use in all parts of the 
world. 

This particular patent, No. 1,119,769, has been pending 
since 1905, and has been the subject of interesting litiga- 
tion in the Patent Office, and, as issued, embraces 155 claims 
of the most comprehensive and broad character. Mr. 
Thompson thus describes his invention: 

“This machine is in the class of typecasting, setting and 
justifying machines, as it produces lines of justified, indi- 
vidual type, in one machine and with one operator. The 
product, therefore, is similar to that of the monotype, 
though the machine by which it is produced is more like 
the linotype, as it uses ordinary linotype matrices, which 
are released by a keyboard in the usual way, and which, 
after use, are distributed into the magazines in the well- 
known manner. Here, however, the similarity ceases. 
Instead of slugs being cast from the matrices, an individual 
type is cast from each, just as type is cast by the Thompson 
typecaster from linotype matrices. The cast type is assem- 
bled in composed lines and automatically justified in the 
same machine, the line being then transferred to and 
deposited in a galley. 

“The broad nature of the claims allowed in this patent 
shows that this is the first organized machine invented to 
perform these various functions, and when ready for the 
market will give the printer that for which he has long 
been seeking — a one-man typecasting, setting and justify- 
ing machine. 

“In this machine the matrix magazines are vertical, 
and multiple magazines are provided for, as are two-letter 
matrices. All sizes of linotype matrices can be used, and 
any measure can be set — forty or more ems wide if desired. 
All manner of tabular work can be produced as readily as 
straight composition or advertisement work, and double or 
triple justifications made in any line. Matter can be run 
around cuts without blanking out the short lines, and much 
time saved thereby. ‘ Low’ quads and spaces are produced 
by this machine, and the hardest grade of type-metal can 
be used to cast the type. 

“ The operation of the machine is as follows: The oper- 
ator releases a matrix by touching a key of the keyboard. 
He proceeds with the composition without regard to the 
subsequent handling of the matrix or the functions of the 
machine. The matrix drops down the chute to his right, 
where it is caught by a reciprocating carriage which ele- 
vates it step by step to the level of the top of the magazine, 
where all the following operations are performed. If the 
keyboard operation is faster than the casting operations, 
the matrices are allowed to accumulate in the storage chan- 
nel; but as the former operation is intermittent and the lat- 
ter constant and regular, it inevitably will keep ahead of 
the speediest operator. 

“The matrix is presented to a type mold as soon as ele- 
vated, and the mold is automatically adjusted to conform 
to the width of the matrix. My patents control this feature 
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very broadly. In my typecaster, type has been cast from 
linotype matrices for years. Therefore the most important 
feature of this new composing-machine has been demon- 
strated and thoroughly worked out. 

“ A type is cast from the matrix and the matrix is imme- 
diately withdrawn from the mold and dropped between the 
distributor screws of its appropriate magazine — which is, 
of course, just like the linotype distributor. 

“Wedges are released from a receptacle and automat- 
ically dropped after each word in the line, and the whole 
line, wedges and all, is then transferred (when the oper- 
ator touches the line key) to the justifying apparatus. 
Meanwhile the casting and composition of the next line 
proceeds. 

“The line of type is first justified to the proper width 
by the wedges being driven through the line. This move- 
ment adjusts a space mold to the identical width so as to 
produce the proper size of spaces. This mold is separate 
and distinct from the type mold and has its own metal-pot, 
and so is independent of the operations of the typecaster. 
Automatically it proceeds to cast a space and substitute it 
for the wedge in the line, proceeding thus for each wedge 
until all have been replaced, the now fully justified and 
completed line being then transferred to the galley. 

“Tt may seem to be a complicated mechanism,” contin- 
ued the inventor, “ but it is far less complicated than some 
which are in successful operation to-day. My long expe- 
rience with composing-machines of various types has taught 
me to respect the good points of the several composing- 
machines on the market, and I believe I have combined them 
all in one apparatus. The fact that a new style of matrix 
does not need to be created is a strong point, and one fre- 
quently overlooked by inventors in this art. The casting 
of type by printers is no longer a novelty, but has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated for years. My justification method 
is novel only in its application, and is certain of operation. 
And, finally, it is a one-man machine, and that is what is 
being demanded.” 

It is proposed to organize a company immediately to 
place this new machine on the market. 





SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION IN COPPER PLATE AND 
STEEL DIE ENGRAVING. 

The earliest engravers, it is said, were the gold and 

silver smiths who engraved their wares either in letters 


of inscription or for decorative purposes. The skilfully 
incised lines of an inscription on a loving-cup, or on a 
copper plate used to produce high-class stationery, will 
usually receive the closest scrutiny from printers. The 
reason is quite plain; printers are, and always have been, 
more or less closely identified with the art of engraving, 
‘and hence their interest and admiration is unbounded. As 
the fundamental principles of engraving by hand are prac- 
tically the same for printing-plates as they are for inscrip- 
tions on the more precious metals, it will interest printers 
in general to know that there is a school for the instruc- 
tion of engraving in metal. A handsomely printed booklet 
is issued by the W. L. Newmeyer School of Engraving, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. This school was started primarily to 
instruct engravers for the jewelry trades, but there is a 
department in which copper,and steel plate and die engrav- 
ing is taught. This announcement is of interest to the 
printer who has the time and taste to acquire a knowledge 
of the highest phase of the printing art. A number of 
beautifully engraved plates, the work of students, adorn 
the pages of the school’s prospectus. 
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One of our esteemed customers wanted 50,000 
circulars, four pages, 6x9, in two colors. We got 
his order and he got the circulars in twenty-four 
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Telephone 2680—2681 Beekman 


ERE is a suggestion for you, whether you are one of 
| our customers or not. 
on the basis of Confidence. Select a good, reliable 
printer with a competent Service Department. Say to 
him, “Here; I know you are capable and honest—take 
this job off my hands. Here’s about what I want; fix 
it up for me—attend toall the details. Give me the 
benefit of your Service and a good job of printing; then 
charge me what's right.” Positively you will get more for your money. 
A reliable printer will appreciate your confidence; will exert himself to 
show his appreciation. He will give you the best he has in the shop. 
Every judicious economy will go to YOUR credit in the bill, He will take 
pleasure in pleasing you—with the price no less than with the workmanship. 
This is not an experimental suggestion. We have more than a few steady 
patrons dealing with us on the basis of Confidence. 


Let us add your name to the Uist. Try us with your next printing order. 


Place your next printing order 


the Stirling Press 


“Our Service Saves You More Than It Cosis’’ 





17-27 Vandewater Street, New York 


























INSIDE PAGES OF FOLDER— FIRST PAGE AT RIGHT BELOW 
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who pays promptly. 
He will peaciée car U 
service. His orders are 
doubly welcome. He 
keeps us ‘‘A/ways Busy’”’ 
and causes us to be upon 
friendly terms with our 
pillow. 


A.B. DOERTY PRINTERY 


. The*' A.B. means“ Clways Busy” 
113 EAST SANDUSKY STREET 
FINDLAY, OHIO 
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Proof 


Is submitted to you for your 
approval; return with a// papers 
attached, If it is correct, so 
note; if alterations or correc- 
tions are necessary, mark them 
plainly on this proof. We use 
our best efforts to avoid 
mistakes, but will not hold our- 
selves responsible for errors 
not noted on this proof. 
This is taken on ordinary proof 
paper and is not the stock on 
which your order will be printed. 








Return Original Copy 
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The Marsh Printing Company 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


a: 





In this series of articles the probl of job ition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the les being criticized on fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 








Advertising for Printers. 

The doctor who takes the medicine he prescribes 
for his patients is at least sincere. The minister 
who practices that which he preaches is the more apt 
to inspire confidence in others and thus gain more 
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Two inserts from The Needle, house-organ of Young & McCallister, Los Angeles, 


with confidence in his own belief in what he preaches. 
The automobile salesman would not sell many Fords 
riding about among his prospects in a six-cylinder 
Packard. Nor would the insurance agent who openly 
stated he carried no insurance himself sell many pol- 


7A e 
Orchid 


California, illus- 


trating idea of showing examples of firm’s product. 


converts. Trite as these illustrations are, they never- 
theless have a distinct application to the printing 
business. 

The printer, working day in and day out on the 
advertising of others, very often neglects to adver- 
tise his own business, and thereby not only loses val- 
uable business but does not impress his customers 


icies. The value of advertising is firmly established. 
The printer must therefore advertise. He must take 
his own medicine, or in time he may impress his cus- 
tomers with a suspicion, yea, a belief, that advertising 
does not pay. 

It is not within the province of this article to go 
into detail, citing proofs of the efficacy of publicity 
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and giving instances wherein advertising has paid, 
or to deal with advertising from the scientific, psycho- 
logic point of view of the trained advertising man. 
This is distinctly a technical department, devoted to 
the mechanics and art of effective typographical 
arrangement. It is, therefore, the purpose of this 
article and the eight-page, two-color insert to place 
before readers of THE INLAND PRINTER examples of 
the best printers’ advertising coming from the lead- 
ing printing plants of the country, with suggestions 
as to the typographical arrangement of this copy 
prepared by others. The printer who is desirous of 
ideas for advertising can look these over, select those 
which please him most, and insert his own name in 
place of those given in the designs. He is thus saved 
the trouble, time and, perhaps, annoyance of work- 
ing out ideas of his own. As a matter of credit, the 
names on the work are those of the firms issuing the 
various designs, THE INLAND PRINTER being respon- 
sible only for typographical arrangement. 


~ ORDERS 





Drop a Few 


Advertising Bombs 
Among Your Trade! 


The party who once remarked that the Waterman 


is mightier than the Krupp is rarely heard of these 
days. 

Now. however, is the opportune moment to try 
out that advertising scheme you have often thought of 
but never had the time to work out. Why not ‘phone 
for our representative NOW? 

We are not neutral where your printing 


is concerned. 


T. PFIZENMAYER’S SONS 


152 NORTH FIFTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 
BELL TELEPHONE: Market 3942 


Timely, effective blotter by T. Pfizenmayer’s Sons, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Envelope-slips, stuffers, inserts — all the same in 
fact if not in name — are very valuable advertising, 
and no printer should lose the opportunity of placing 
within each letter going out one or more of these 
little gems booming his own business. The same 
postage will generally carry the letter and one or two 
slips, so the expense of distribution is nil, and it is a 








is a necessary evil to 
some—to others it’s 
a means to an end. 

It all depends on 
how and where you 
purchase it. 


EUGENE 'L. GRAVES 
INCORPORATED 
DIRECT ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
248 Tazewe tt Street : NORFOLK, VA. 
PHONE 598 
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Calendar in form of folder, arranged to stand on recipient’s desk. 


shame to see so many postage stamps on “ half time” 
doing only half of what they are capable. Every 
printing plant has many odds and ends cut from 
stock paid for by the job for which the stock was 
cut to waste. The expense here, too, is nil. There 
are always times in the printing plant when business 
is dull and the printer does not feel like laying off 
his employees for fear of a rush on the morrow. Such 
times are the right times for the printer to get out 
a supply of slips for his own use. Many things can 
be advertised on these little messengers. For exam- 
ple: Every bank, every office, almost, has need of 
scraps of paper of a size to be held conveniently in 
the hand for figuring quickly or for jotting down 
notes as memory-ticklers. These can be carried about 
in the pocket ready for instant use. The printer 
might advertise these scraps of paper on a slip which 
goes in all letters or bills to banks, factories or other 
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business houses. In our two-color insert preceding 
this article, there is a suggestion for such a slip made 
in a size approximately that of the slips advertised. 
The idea might be profitably used by many printers. 
It is a case of waste selling waste for profit. 

The blotter is the vehicle most generally employed, 
perhaps, to carry the printer’s message to prospective 
customers. What business man will not preserve a 





Printed and published each month 
by Taylor, Nash & Taylor, 404 Mission Street 
San Francisco, in the interest of 
better printing 





The December Nineteen Hundred & Fourteen Issue 


FOREWORD 


WE. have just two objects in publishing 
the T. N. T. Imprint—one is to sell 
more goods for ourselves; the other, to sell 
more goods for you. Merchants and manu- 
facturers everywhere are realizing that 
“Direct Advertising,” as represented by 
effective printing, is one of the big powers 
in sale promoting that must be reckoned 
with. We expect to convince you that 
printing of this class, intelligently handled, 
is never expensive; that we can and are 
producing a product in this field which you 
can use most decidedly to your profit, and, 
incidentally, to ours. 








Attractive first page of house-organ of Taylor, Nash & Taylor, 
San Francisco, California. 


blotter? And in using it, he is indeed blind if he is 
not influenced in favor of the printer, provided, of 
course, the blotter is catchy, brief, and mechanically 
well executed. It is a mistake to place too much mat- 
ter upon a blotter. Very often the name of the 
printer, the class of work he specializes in, and his 
address are sufficient to turn the attention of the user 
toward him when in need of printing. When catchy 
ideas are found, or thought out, or inspired by bril- 
liant thought, they, of course, have added value, for 
they create greater interest. Very frequently a new 
blotter is issued each month bearing a calendar of 
the month. This, too, is a good idea for, once noting 
it, the business man is pretty sure to use it whenever 
in doubt as to a date. 

Calendars made in the shape of a folder to stand 
up like a carpenter’s horse are used by many printers, 
the idea being that a business man will stand it up 
on his desk where it, with its message, is before his 
eyes every hour of the day. One such, issued by 
Eugene L. Graves, Norfolk, Virginia, is reproduced 
herewith. 


As stated above, it is not within the province of 
this article to pass upon the relative value of these 
various items as means of effective advertising. 
What might prove best for one printer or with one 
prospect, might prove inadequate in other cases. The 
printer must use his own judgment in this matter as 
in all other instances. 

An advertising vehicle which has proved very 
efficient for the larger printing establishments as 
well as in other lines of business is the house-organ. 
Such publications ofttimes are little gems of interest. 
In some, every page is given over to a strict business 
presentation of the advantages of doing business with 
the publisher, while in others much space is given 
over to human-interest stories, and clean new jokes, 
the idea in such instances being to make the recipient 
so interested in the little paper that he would no 
sooner part with it than his favorite magazine just 
from the mail. Once interested, the reader can not 
overlook the little boosts for the publisher’s business 
which are scattered here and there throughout the 
paper. A copy of a printer’s house-organ came to 
THE INLAND PRINTER recently in which the only 
advertising was the publisher’s name on the four 
cover-pages, the entire inside of the booklet being 
given over to statistics concerning the great world 
war now in progress and the nations involved therein. 
This seems a brilliant idea, for the interest on the 
part of the cosmopolitan American public is bound 
to result in careful preservation of the majority of 
copies sent out. The four cover-pages are bound to 





Good Printing 


HE refinement of good print- 
ing is apparent in the product 
of the World Printing Com- 
pany. The artistic touch is 

dominant in the harmony of effect 
produced. Correctness of style in 
all engraved and printed work is 
manifest. Each order, whether an 
engraved announcement or a bulky 
catalog, receives the same intelligent 
attention from our experts. Our 
many portfolios of samples will 
help you to make satis- 
factory selection 


World Printing Company 


325 Polk Street :: Belleville, Mich. 














Printer’s announcement by Eric Petersen, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 











be read, and the admiration which the reader feels 
for the publisher’s enterprise should be very much 
in his favor. 

The house-organs should be masterpieces of the 
printers’ art, and nothing should be O. K.’d which, 
by any chance, can be used as argument against the 
ability of the publisher to turn out good work. Good 
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enough to be easily read. It is a novel method of 
keeping the printer’s name before the reader’s atten- 
tion all the time. 

These random suggestions are given not as a 
treatise on the editing or writing of the printers’ 
advertising as they are to give the compositor an 
insight into the requisites for good work, that he may 







This man is filled with glee; 
He has his nose inside, you see. 
Just take Ais out, 

And put yours in, 

And see what caused his happy grin. 








a 








Novel mailing-folder by Blakely Printing Company, Chicago. 


stock must be used, the mechanics of composition 
should be as carefully regarded in its make-up as 
the presswork, which should never be faulty. The 
job should not be shunted through the shop at break- 
neck speed on the assumption that it is not a money 
job, for it is, and is probably responsible for the loss 
or gain in hard cash of as much money as is repre- 
sented in the price of the biggest job ever handled 
in the plant. 

One plan followed by many publishers of house- 
organs is to make an overrun of some particularly 
fine piece of work and tip it onto one of the pages of 
the house-organ as an added illustration of what the 
plant can do. Two pages from The Needle, organ 
of the Young-McCallister Press, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, are herewith shown in illustration of this 
idea. 

The Armstrong-McCormick Press, of Wichita, 
Kansas, uses the shop’s small imprint for cut-offs 
between the various articles and paragraphs. The 
line is so small as to be inconspicuous, and yet large 


individual inserted in slit of opposite fold. 












Original in colors. It is kept closed in transit by nose of happy 





the more intelligently use his talents to make the 
work interesting, typographically good, and thus 
effective. 

In conclusion, an axiom. It is never wise to 
slight the printer’s own advertising. The same care 
should be given it as in the execution of the work of 
the plant’s most particular customer. 

The house-organ pages herewith shown are given 
as illustrations of what other printers are doing 
along this line. It is hoped they will prove of value 
as suggestions to other printers who are unable to 
see the vast number which come to THE INLAND 
PRINTER in the course of the month. 





I OBSERVE in all my travels, this custom — ever to 
learn something from the information of those with 
whom I confer, which is the best school of all others, 
and to put my company upon those subjects they are 
best able to speak of: for it often falls out, that, on 
the contrary, every one will rather choose to be prat- 
ing of another man’s province than his own, thinking 
it so much new reputation acquired.— Montaigne. 
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Correspondence is invited. Sp 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


S of appr 





tices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value 
Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 


Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 


Order of Display 

That apprentice, compositor, or foreman, who has 
not been puzzled at times as to what words in a given 
piece of work should be featured, probably never was 
guilty of giving the matter of display much serious 
thought. He has, in all probability, many times dis- 
played matters of minor importance, at the same time 
burying the prime feature in a subhead set in com- 
paratively small type. The question of display, we 
fear, is not given the consideration it deserves, the 
compositor often being more concerned with the 
typographic appearance of 
the advertisement than 
with that which is respon- 
sible for the money-get- 
ting power of the work. 
While very often the artis- 
tic value of an advertise- 
ment, card or ticket must 
be sacrificed in order to 
give the proper display 
line prominence, we feel 
that when such occasions 
are at hand display should 
be given first considera- 
tion. The ideal plan, 
therefore, is to decide first 


Twelbe Things 
to Remember 


By MARSHALL FIELD 


The Value of Time 
The Success of Perseverance 


for example, the business-card. It serves as an 
introduction to a firm, and the most important thing, 
therefore, is that firm’s name. The next thing of 
importance is the character of the firm’s business, 
which answers the question “ What?” The loca- 
tion, or address, of the firm answers the question 
“Where?” and should be third in relative promi- 
nence. Such minor matters as telephone numbers, 
names of firm’s officers, etc., can be arranged in the 
design as suits the tastes of the compositor or as 
the feature lines permit. Our order of display would 
therefore be: Largest 
type and in most promi- 
nent position, name of 
firm; next to largest, na- 
ture of firm’s business, 
placed preferably imme- 
diately beneath the firm- 
name; third in size, the 
location of the firm. If the 
firm is generally known 
and engages in local busi- 
ness only, the street ad- 
dress is, strictly speaking, 
of greater importance than 
the name of the city; 
whereas if the firm’s busi- 


The Pleasure of Working 
The Dignity of Simplicity 
The Worth of Character 
The Power of Kindness 
The Influence of Example 
The Obligation of Duty 
The Wisdom of Economy 


ness is not entirely local, 
the name of the city should 
be displayed more promi- 
nently than the street ad- 
dress. The rule of “ Who? 
What? Where? ” is indeed 
a very safe guide in the 


on the display and then to 
arrange the matter in the 
most pleasing manner pos- 
sible, display considered. 
The question naturally 
arises, then, as to what is 
the proper or logical order 


of display. This is a mat- 
ter in which the composi- 
tor must rely to a great 
extent upon his own judg- 
ment. Rules can be laid 
down which are proper on 
certain classes of work, 
but which can not be fol- 
lowed on others. A very safe plan to follow in the 
arrangement of business-cards, bill-heads, letter- 
heads, and the general run of commercial work, is 
the “ Who? What? Where?” plan of display. Take, 


The Virtue of Patience 
The Improvement of Talent 
The Joy of Originating 


display of the average run 
of commercial work. 
There are, however, ex- 
ceptions to the above rule. 
Take, for example, the 
advertisement or circular, 
the display features of 
which are “The Tenth 
Annual Clearance Sale of the Famous Clothing Com- 
pany, December 14 to 19, at 432 Medearis avenue, 
Centralia, Kansas.” The “ Who? What? Where?” 
plan of display would cause the firm-name to be 
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given greatest prominence, and “ Clearance Sale,” The I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing, in 
which answers the question “ What?” second dis- Lesson 12, gives copy for a title-page which offers 
play. None will deny, however, that in big letters quite an interesting problem in display and which 
the words, “Clearance Sale,” will attract greater can quite properly be displayed two ways, personal 
attention and consequently sell more merchandise taste alone being the judge as to which is the better. 
than will “Famous Clothing Company” similarly The copy follows: “ Twelfth Annual Report of the 
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displayed. In a page advertisement or circular such Board of Directors of the Sedalia Public Library, 
as this, the date also is a matter of great importance Sedalia, Missouri, for the Fiscal Year Ending April 
and deserves due prominence. If not set in type as 30, 1907.” Taking the copy only into consideration, 
large as the firm-name — which here answers both the “ Who? What? Where?” plan of display would 
the questions “ Who?” and “ Where?” —it deserves cause the display of the words, “Sedalia Public 




















Brotherhood of First Lutheran Church 
SPECIAL MEETING, on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28th 












The ELECTION of OFFICERS and ‘Preparation for 
S. P. LONG Lecture November tenth 
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Card arranged in Colonial style by Apprentice Glenn Holman, Findlay, Ohio. 








third prominence at least, for the date on which the Library,” in largest type, “ Twelfth Annual Report ” 
sale is in progress is a very important consideration. answering “ What?” second prominence, and “ Se- 
The order of display, then, on advertisements and _ dalia, Missouri,” “ Where?” third prominence. The 
circulars for sales and special inducements is, first words, “of the Board of Directors of the,” the con- 
of all “ What? ”; second, “ Where?” and “ Who?”; necting link between the two display features, are 
third, perhaps tied for second prominence, “ When?” rather unimportant, and yet one is justified in 
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giving the words, “ Board of Directors,” some promi- 
nence, as they designate the authors of the report. 
On the other hand, the title of a book which is not a 
report is universally given greatest prominence on 
the cover, and, taking the book only as the basis on 
which to work, we would give the words, “ Twelfth 
Annual Report,” greatest prominence, for that unde- 
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niably describes the book. None could find great 
fault with either plan of display. Our judgment is 
that each is equally correct, but our personal pref- 
erence, an entirely different thing in some matters, 
favors the display of the words, “Sedalia Public 
Library.” The report would not be made without 
the library. 





Review of Specimens. 


JosEPH L. HILL, Port Colborne, Ontario, Canada.— We dis- 
like to see a small pamphlet, such as your Methodist Report, side- 
stitched, the great prominence of the wire being displeasing. 
Also, the size of the booklet should govern the size of wire used, 
but in this instance you have used much heavier wire than neces- 
sary. The letter-heads are very satisfactory, and we commend the 
simple, dignified style which characterizes your work. 


WALTER WALLICK, Cerro Gordo, Illinois— We would prefer 
some type-face other than text for the first page of the Pollard 
announcement. Text type is very desirable in headings, display, 
when appropriate, and elsewhere when its use is limited to few 
lines; but to set an entire page in it is not a good practice, 
because the letter is, at best, rather illegible. On the inside pages 
of this announcement you have used text as headings to good 
advantage, but there is a displeasing variation in spacing between 
words, especially in those lines alongside the cuts. 


J. GLENN HOLMAN, Findlay, Ohio.— Your work continues 
excellent. We especially admire your card for the Lutheran 
Brotherhood, and in it you have given a very satisfactory exem- 
plification of the colonial style of typography. The card is repro- 


duced herewith as an example of the taste and knowledge of 
typographic lore which it is possible for an apprentice to attain. 
The use of italic capitals, and especially inside panels, is not con- 
sistent with perfect shape harmony, and we would suggest that 
you avoid that practice in the future. In programs it is probably 
best form to set the names of performers in capitals and small 
capitals; your use of italics for the author's names being proper. 
The tint-block cut-outs for the Hallowe'en card are ingenious and 
make the card very effective. 


Show Cases 6& 
Store Fixtures 


J. H. Hinrichs, Ltd. 
Established 1874. Incorporated 1913 
400-406 DECATUR ST. 401-405 CONTI ST. 
401-407 NORTH PETERS ST. 
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L. RusSSEL JONES, Gibson City, Illinois.— Some of your adver- 
tisements are quite satisfactory in arrangement, whereas others 
are not displayed to best advantage. We note a tendency on your 
part to set the unimportant features of your advertisements in 
type so large that there is not sufficient room remaining to 
give display the prominence it deserves. Contrast is one of the 
most effective means of display, and this means there should be 
a decided difference in size of type used for display and body 
matter. We would also suggest that you avoid the use of extended 
and condensed type-faces in the same advertisements, and also 
that you strive for order in your arrangements. One of your 
advertisements which shows violations of both shape harmony 
and the law of contrast — and tone harmony, too, because type 
is bold and border light — is herewith shown (Fig. 1), and along- 
side a resetting in accordance with the ideas propounded above 
(Fig. 2). Attention of all readers is called to the improvement 
resulting from a careful application of the laws of art as applied 
to typographic design. 

W. L. BREwerR, New Orleans, Louisiana.— Your cover-page 
for the Heinrichs firm, reproduced herewith (Fig. 3), is not sat- 
isfactory, owing to the violation of proportion in the almost equal 
strength of the upper and lower groups, and poor balance due 
to too much strength at the bottom of the page. Spacing is also 
unsatisfactory, as more space is apparent between words than 
between the rules of the panels and the ends of the lines. We are 
showing alongside your page a rearrangement along the lines of 
good design (Fig. 4), and your attention, as well as that of all 
readers, is requested for the purpose of comparison and in order 
that the suggestions made can be more readily understood. We 
believe you would have improved the Tell letter-head if you had 
avoided the use of panels, for the matter you have placed therein 
is unsuited to the spaces, as manifest in the unequal margins. 
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in 1914. This Reserve Fund, which 
is being added to at the rate of 
from eighty to ninety thousand 
dollars each year asa further protec- 
tion to its depositors, should be con- 
sidered substantial evidence of its 
ability to safe-guard their interests. 
Q Forty-four years of increasing 
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An Exhibit of the Work of Howard Van Sciver, with Eugene L. Graves, Norfolk, Virginia. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Inder this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 
hould be marked “ For Criticism ” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, nes. Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included 
a | of speci unless letter postage is placed on the entire k P must be mailed flat. If rolled they will not be criticized. 








P. D. Crew, Creighton, Nebraska.— The hog catalogue is nicely subordinating the fine color illustration, which would have shown 
arranged and well printed. to much better advantage with a single border about the page. 

BERGMAN BROTHERS, Chicago, Illinois.— Your card is a novelty F. J. KERWIN, Great Falls, Montana.— The twenty-fifth anni- 
in design and the colors are quite pleasing. versary program of Great Falls Typographical Union is a distinct 

F. J. BENJAMIN, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.— The menu you have novelty, the method of using the composing-sticks, printed in 
sent us is a distinct novelty and no doubt created much interest. silver-gray tint, being very effective. 
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Page in which the main group is placed too low, the result of A rearrangement, which illustrates the restful appearance of 
such placement being unsatisfactory balance. Decorative units a design in which the main group is placed at a point where bal- 
at ends of second line are discordant features. ance is more secure. Compare with original alongside. 


Frep Dutra, La Mesa, California.— The hand-bill is quite sat- THE SHUMAN ADVERTISING CoMPANY, Chicago, is sending out 
isfactory, much above the usual run of work of this character. a booklet, “‘A New Conception of Service in Advertising,’’ which 
carries some very good argument on various phases of the adver- 
tising business. Lettering on the cover-page is not uniform. 

ScHLAU, BuRNETT & CompANY, Chicago.— The poster stamps 
issued by you for Philip Ruxton are among the most striking and 
effective that have ever come to THE INLAND PRINTER. They 
compare favorably with the best German product. 


C. W. KNowLes CompPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio.— The poster 
stamps are appropriately designed and represent high-class ideals. 

STAMEY PRINTING HousE, High Point, North Carolina.— Your 
unique folder-program for the Order of Red Men is clever, 
although for a serious piece of work, you understand, it would be 
unsuited. 

W. H. YEAGEN, Girard, Pennsylvania.— The border about the R. H. Connor & Co., Buffalo, New York.— Your form letter, 
first page of the Schabacker fruit list is overdone and confusing, advertising day and night service, is well written and should 
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prove good advertising. The blotter on which you have printed in 
colors one of your bill-board signs is quite effective, too. 

HERBERT C. MAY CoMPANY, Houston, Texas.— Your hanger. 
“ Hitting While the Iron Is Hot,” is excellent, both as to design 
and sentiment. The folder is also quite satisfactory, but the 
border on the blotter is too strong for the type enclosed therein. 


TRANSFER 
SUPPLIES 


A striking hanger in a style similar to that developed by 
German artists. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MANUFACTURING COMPANY.— The “ Buy 
poster, in gray, yellow and black, is very effective and a 
It is 


Tiere” 
good exemplification of the German style in such work. 
reproduced. 

A COLLECTION of poster stamps has been received from The 
McCormick-Armstrong Press, Wichita, Kansas. Some printed 
for the firm’s own use, and others for the Capper Engraving 
Company, represent high-class work in all departments. Color 
selections are good. 

ELLIs COLEMAN, Shreveport, Louisiana, has again favored this 
department with examples of his fine work. Among these, a pro- 
gram stands out for quality and is interesting for the reason that 
it illustrates how emphasis can be attained through letter-spacing, 
a practice in general use by the Germans. 

BERNARD D. Moore, Willits, California.— The business-card is 
attractive, and although we consistently advocate placing the 
main line in such instances slightly above center, as you have done, 
we believe that in this case the great size of the initial ‘‘ N ” war- 
rants lowering your own name about four points. 

W. J. MILLER CompPANyY, East St. Louis, Illinois.— Colorwork is 
unsatisfactory on your Thanksgiving card; the green in which 
all the type is printed being a subdued tint, whereas the rules 
are printed in a deep maroon. The reverse should have been the 
case, the green strong and the red weaker but brighter. . 

JoserpH A. WEIS, Springfield, Illinois—— As to design, all the 
samples sent us are excellent, but the battered condition of the 
lithotone border on the menu cover makes satisfactory work with 
it out of the question. Very “classy” effects can be attained 
with this border while new, but its life is short at best. 

MEYER-ROTIER PRINTING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.— 
Your announcement to the Wright & Joy’s trade is very attrac- 
tive from the standpoint of colors — black, orange and olive tint 
making a very pleasing combination — but the heading is weak, 


both for the size of the sheet and also in comparison to the sig- 
nature. 

ReporTeR, Ltp., Galt, Ontario.— Your Christmas blotter is 
very satisfactory as to design, but we believe the artistic effect 
would be heightened if a darker green were used. The effect as it 
stands, with red and gold, seems glaring even for a Christmas 
card. 

THE Recorp CoMPANY, Saint Augustine, Florida.— Your letter- 
head is effective in design, but the gray used serves no purpose 
except to weaken the lines printed therewith, which, of course, 
is undesirable and to be avoided. On the second sheet the use of 
gray for the rules only is pleasing. 

O. R. Houcu, Gladbrook, Iowa.— Your own criticism of the 
cover-page of the poultry booklet is a very good one, and with the 
suggested changes made, and the margins equal about the page, 
the result would be quite satisfactory. Running-heads are too far 
removed from the rules at the tops of the various pages. 


Attractive result of a combination of gray and white inks on 
gray stock. 


THE JOSEPH BETZ PRINTING COMPANY, East Liverpool, Ohio. 
— Your brochure, “‘ The First and Last Laughs,” is very satisfac- 
torily executed, made up of testimonial letters from users of Betz 
printing. The cover in two grays and white on gray stock, on 
which a border is blind-embossed, is a very effective piece of work 
and is herewith reproduced. 

THE LORENTZ Press, Buckhannon, West Virginia.— Typo- 
graphically, the Stonewall Jackson calendar is nicely gotten up 
and it is very interesting indeed. Presswork could be improved 
by carrying a little more ink and by more thorough make-ready. 
The little folder for Stelz is novel in its inception, and artistically 
executed. Colors are very pleasing. 

“‘ EUCHARISTIC HYMNS”’ is the title of an attractive booklet 
recently issued from the printing department of the Connecticut 
State Trade Education Shop. Lawrence Lucas, one of the school’s 
apprentices, is to be complimented on the work on the cover, 
to which an ecclesiastical touch has been appropriately given 
through the correct use of rules and a maltese cross. 
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J. BuRTON Brown, Portland, Oregon.— The folders are quite 
satisfactory, although we would much prefer to see the lines 
within the panel in the lower right-hand corner of page three of 
the poster-stamp circular centered, for then the white spaces 
would be symmetrical. Your selection of colors is good in both 
instances. 

I. M. Harris, Brooklyn, New York.— The page, ‘“‘ To the Man 
in the Office Marked Private!’ is an admirable piece of typo- 
graphic design. Your cards are also quite satisfactory, but the 
white spaces are rather disproportionate in your heading for 
A. J. Bates & Co. If the panels were not so deep and the firm- 
name longer, the improvement would be marked. 

THE OTTAWA PRINTING CoMPANY, Ottawa, Ontario.— The blot- 
ter is overdone, the decoration subordinating the advertising mat- 
ter. It is the judgment of this writer that a plain typographical 
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Dignified brochure cover by Franklin Printing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


arrangement of the same copy would be far more valuable adver- 
tising than the confusing design the artist has laboriously exe- 
cuted for you. 

AusTIN C. Murray, Chicago.— The cards are quite novel in 
treatment, the one for yourself on which you have used the 
checkered border and printed in gold, light blue, black and red, 
and embossed, being very effective. We show herewith in half- 
tone a reproduction of this card. The alternate squares in the 
border are in blue and gold, the initial ‘‘ P”’ in red, and the rules 
and type are in black. 

C. E. GouvetA, Jacksonville, Illinois.— The letter-head for the 
elevator is very satisfactory, but we would prefer to see the man- 
ager’s name centered and the telephone number placed in the 
center immediately beneath. The date-line should be moved 
about one pica to the left. Inartistic type-faces, of which too 
large sizes were used throughout, are responsible for the ill-effect 
produced by your own heading. 

R. J. W., St. Paul, Minnesota.— The blotters violate simplicity 
in that the matter is cut up into too many groups and the con- 
fusing eftect thereby brought about is made more pronounced in 
the use of four colors in printing. Practice simple arrangements 
wherein the matter is simply and, preferably, symmetrically 
arranged. When the eye is attracted to so many spots the big 
idea is likely to be losi. 


ONE of the most handsome booklets which has come to this 
department in some time has been received from the Franklin 
Printing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. It is entitled 
“The Youthful Franklin,” and its pages carry an address deiiv- 
ered by James M. Beck at the unveiling of a statue of Benjamin 
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FRANKLIN 


n address delivered 
at the unveiling of 
a statue to Benjamin 
Franklin at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 
on June 16, 1914 


by 
JAMES M. BECK, LL.D. 


of the Philadelphia and New York bare 


Printed at the Shop of 
Franklin Printing Company 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Effective title-page of brochure issued by Franklin Printing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennyslvania. 


Franklin at the University of Pennsylvania, on June 16, 1914. 
Typography throughout is excellent, and as an inspiration to our 
readers we are showing on this page reproductions of the cover 
and title pages. 
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713 Oakwood Boul., Chicago, Ill. 








Striking card in original, where alternate squares were in blue 
and gold, initial ‘“‘ P ’’ in red, and rules and type in black. Empha- 
sis of word “ Printer” over name is not best display. 


E. B. PAYNE CompaANyY, Hutchinson, Kansas.— The effect of 
printing the firm-name in your letter-head in a tint beneath the 
same line in black, after having shifted the guides slightly so as 
to give the effect of perspective, results in a certain confusion 
and is not pleasing. The hangers are not pleasing, although the 
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borders give a very good idea of machine ruling, for the reason 
that the light-face Lining Gothic type does not harmonize with 
the other faces used, and we would say that to be on the safe side 
it is well to confine our designs to one series of type. 

GARRISON WAGNER CoMPANY, St. Louis, Missouri.— The booklet 
of black cover-stock, ‘“‘ The New Hands,”’ on the pages of which 
you have tipped poster stamps bearing silhouette likenesses of 
members of your firm and staff, is a decidedly novel advertising 


















Novel poster-stamp idea from Garrison-Wagner Printing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 


idea and, granting that the men are well known to buyers of 
printing, should prove effective advertising. Several of the stamps 
are herewith reproduced. 

Morris Reiss, New York city.— We admire especially your 
eard for the Cinema Camera Club, the color scheme — black, 
maroon and gold on white stock — being very pleasing. Com- 
position is satisfactory also on this as well as other examples sent 
us. You secured quite a novel effect on your Red Men’s cover- 
page, and we regret satisfactory reproduction can not be made 
of same. 

W. AvuGusTE WILSON, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia.— The 
menu for the Master Printers’ Annual Dinner is an attractive 
example of the typographer’s art, but in its style shows plainly 
the influence of English trade papers, and is not at all in the style 
which characterizes American design to-day. The decoration 
beneath the headings could be eliminated and a small em-dash 
or inconspicuous border unit substituted. 








It seems strange to receive from a firm well known as is the 
Marchbanks Press, New York city, a holiday announcement and 
a Christmas-greeting card without a suggestion of seasonable 
decoration. While we can condone the severity which charac- 
terizes this firm’s work during other seasons of the year, it does 
seem that the announcement would have a greater punch, and 
greater “feeling,” if a simple sprig of holly were inserted as 
means of embellishment. 

A. B. HirRscHFELD Press, Denver, Colorado— You turn out a 
very good grade of printing and the arrangement of the letter- 
heads sent us is very much above the average, even for such a 
good printing town as Denver. We feel, however, that the rules 
rather than the cut in the heading for the Columbine Pool Hall 
should have been run in red. On this heading you seem to have 
mixed white with your red, securing a pink, whereas the addition 
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of yellow instead would have been more effective. 
the top of the ‘‘ Officer 666°’ card are rather confusing. 
or em dashes could have been used to advantage here. 

‘* BERTSCH & CooPpER Now SET Type,”’ is the title of a folder 
issued by these Chicago artists and designers announcing that 
they are now prepared to handle composition on booklets, news- 
paper advertisements, and other high-class work. Their long 
experience in the field of design should be a very valuable aid to 
those seeking their assistance. The announcement is attractively 
lettered in Mr. Cooper’s best style, and, being printed on heavy 
antique stock, is quite effective. 

Davip J. GILDEA, Baltimore, Maryland.— While the composition 
of your last consignment of specimens is well up to your usual 
high standard, colorwork, in one instance at least, does not keep 
pace with the composition. On the card for the Newville Bank’s 
Christmas Club, the green is too strong for the brown. If any 
difference is necessary in the strength of the two colors, the 
brown should have been the stronger. The bank blotters are mar- 
vels of neatness, as are also the letter-heads. 
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Pleasing page by Paul Gustafson, Lindsborg, Kansas. 


B. B. Boyp, Fort Smith, Arkansas.— Your work gives an effect 
of neatness, due to good selection of type-faces and simplicity of 
arrangement. Letter-spacing in places, however, particularly on 
the program title for Miss Wilmans and the U. C. T. menu title, 
offers a rather displeasing effect. We would suggest that when 
carrying out a prearranged plan necessitates too much letter- 
spacing, some other plan be tried. The letter-heads and cards 
are quite satisfactory. 

PAUL GUSTAFSON, Lindsborg, Kansas.— You have cut up the 
folder, ‘‘ Classy Printing,’’ into so many spaces with decorative 
borders and ornaments that the lines of type are entirely subordi- 
nated. This practice is entirely wrong. Decorative ornaments 
and borders were made to decorate, beautify, and when they are 
used to excess, results opposite to beauty are invariably attained. 
In your booklet cover, ‘“‘ Fine Printing,” border, rule and an orna- 
ment are used to good effect and the result is pleasing. We are 
showing herewith a reproduction of the latter page. Your letter- 
heads are very good. 
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VERY little sales-talk is attempted in Advertising Value, organ 
of the Franklin Photoengraving House, Philadelphia, but the 
many examples of the firm’s work therein shown speak volumes 
for its product. ‘‘ Example Is the School of Mankind,” seems to 
be the watchword of this progressive firm. 

A MORE simple, dignified cover-page would improve the appear- 
ance of Business Building Service, organ of the F. W. Gardner 
Company, Los Angeles. There is too much matter on the cover, 
and details which correctly belong to the heading on the first 
page of text are crowded on the cover. The paper seems to have 
been folded carelessly. 

THE ART PRESS CoMPANY, Newark, New Jersey, issues a house- 
organ, Impressions, which is filled with interesting matter, 
though not particularly strong as regards sales-talk. The seat- 
tered arrangement of the small groups on the cover is not in the 
interests of simplicity, and the design does not possess a “‘ punch ”’ 
that demands or even encourages attention. 

The Press Proof, by the Paragon Press, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama.— Unequal margins on the cover-page, together with a poor 
color arrangement, do not give one a pleasing first impression 
of your house-organ. A red, not too strong, in place of the silver, 
would have combined in a more pleasing manner with the black 
on the red stock. The inside pages are well handled. 


THE 
BAKER POLICY 


TO BUILD A CAR JUST 
AS GOOD AS IT 
CAN BE BUILT 
AND TO MARKET IT 
PERMANENTLY 
TO THOSE PEOPLE 
WHO DESIRE ONLY 
THE BEST: 

IT IS OVER FIFTEEN 
YEARS NOW 
SINCE THIS POLICY 
WAS 
ESTABLISHED. 


Dignified, formal arrangement of catalogue page by Corday & 
Gross, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Quids and Quads, by W. P. Dunn Company, continues a well 
planned and executed little publication. The frontispiece is not 
in proportion to the shape of the page on which it is printed, 
the variation in margins being great enough to prove displeasing. 
The idea of showing in half-tone a group of catalogues executed 
by the firm is a good one — worthy of being followed by others. 

Now and Then, by Alling & Cory, paper-dealers, of Pittsburgh 
and other cities, is a very neat house-organ, the cover of which, 
printed on stock in imitation of some kind of wool or leather, is 
especially effective. A few illustrations throughout and a more 
characterful arrangement of the inside pages are suggested 
improvements. While neat in arrangement and typography, these 
pages have a rather commonplace appearance. 

Pep, by Joseph Leicht Press, Winona, Minnesota, is an 
excellent little house-organ which should prove a very efficient 
salesman. It is good, both from the standpoints of mechanical 


workmanship and editorial excellence. Initial letters are too far 
removed from the words of which they are part. The article on 
poster stamps is interesting, and your own stamp, which you have 
tipped on one of the pages of the article, is effective illustration. 
The cover is very good. 

Plymouth Products, by the Plymouth Cordage Company, North 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, is admirably printed and interesting 
throughout. A feature of the paper is the initial made by plac- 
ing the letter on a photograph depicting an appropriate dock 


Embossed cover by Corday & Gross, Cleveland, Ohio. 


scene and making a half-tone initial. While not in proportion 
to the page, this initial is quite interesting and makes up for its 
artistic deficiencies in the matter of appropriateness. This is not 
a new idea, but, nevertheless, one which should prove valuable to 
many publishers of house-organs. 

A PACKAGE from Corday & Gross, Cleveland, Ohio, invariably 
means one masterpiece of the product of workers in the graphic- 
arts field. The latest contribution from this firm is made up of 
two booklets bound in boards, one for The Baker Motor Vehicle 
Company, Cleveland, and the other for The Robbins & Myers Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio. The catalogue for the Baker Electrics is 
printed throughout in gray and black on mello-coated stock. The 
cover is of gray stock, the design being blind-stamped with a 
background of darker stock inside the panel, allowing the letter- 
ing to stand out prominently because of the contrast offered. The 
booklet for The Robbins & Myers Company, entitled ‘* Service,” 
though mechanically well executed, does not come up to the stand- 
ard of the Baker catalogue, although it, too, represents high-class 
work. Personal preference would dictate the use of some tint 
rather than the gold used on the inside pages, and especially back 
of the initial letters, where the gold gives rather a confusing 
effect. The cover is quite up to the standard of the Baker cover 
as regards design and mechanical execution, but the colors used, 
red for the lettering, brown for the background of the blind- 
embossed panel on buff stock, are not so pleasing as the yzray. 
We should enjoy looking over work from Corday & Gross every 
day, a feeling which we are sure is sensed by every man or woman 
who receives a catalogue printed by that firm, and this is a val- 
uable consideration. 








H. S. Crocker Company, San Francisco, California.— Your 
announcement brochure, ““‘A Modern Department,” is very effec- 
tive in design and satisfactorily executed. The half-tones, printed 
in brown, and roughed, give a very good impression of your plant. 
The blind-embossed cover could have been made more effective, 
we believe, by the addition of a little color, perhaps a tint of buff, 
darker than the stock, which would cause the lettering to stand 
out more prominently. 

FREDERICK J. BARTON, Farmington, Maine.— The envelope is 
satisfactory, and the blotter on which the hand press is used as 


































Very effective brochure cover by John F. Cuneo Co., bookbinders, 





Chicago, Illinois. 









illustration could have been made very attractive as regards artis- 
tie effect if the pyramidal decorations at either end of the display 
line were removed. You have secured in this blotter a very nice 
tonal effect. On the other blotter you got yourself into difficulties 
trying to place the tree in the center, whereas if you had placed 
it at either end, preferably the left, you could have made much 
better display of the copy. 

THE Mucrorp PRINTING & ENGRAVING CoMPANY, Hartford, 
Connecticut.— The cut-out booklet, ‘Who Is Who?” is attrac- 
tively designed and printed, but we feel that more attractive colors 
could have been used in printing the cover than pink, gold and 
black. Those lines not surrounded by a black line are very diffi- 
cult to read. We doubt if anything in effect, valuable as advertis- 
ing, is gained in breaking the rules on the inside pages for the 
initial letters, and surely the artistic effect is not enhanced 
thereby. Nevertheless the booklet is quite novel, attractive, and, 
we are sure, good advertising. 

W. S. Sttver, New York city.— On the first page of the book- 
let for the Bonnie Lassie Shoe, the equal size of the upper and 
lower panels constitutes a violation of the principle of proportion. 
The upper panel could have been made larger, crowding the cen- 
ter panel down somewhat, and then the matter inclosed therein 
could have been set larger. The inside pages of this booklet are 
nicely arranged. The color combination on the June issue of 
“Our Pi” is rather unsatisfactory, owing to a lack of contrast. 
A tint of green might have been used, and surely a vermilion, 
in which case the letter and not the decoration of the initial should 
have gone in the color form. 
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THE GAGE PRINTING COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan, is 
responsible for one of the finest advertising booklets received 
by THE INLAND PRINTER in some time. It is entitled ‘‘ There’s a 
Reason,’”’ and besides showing many half-tone illustrations of 
scenes in and around the buildings of the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany, has one section of sixteen pages on which many oil paint- 
ings owned by the late C. W. Post are reproduced in color. The 
work, done on dull-finished enamel stock, resembles very much 
offset or photogravure printing. The mechanical work is so good 
on this booklet that it stamps the concern responsible for it as 
one of the leading graphic-arts workers in the land. 

JOHN F. CuNEo CompPpANY, Chicago, has sent this department 
a copy of its elegant book entitled ‘‘ Seven Years,’’ issued in com- 
memoration of the seventh year of the establishment of the insti- 
tution. The work is par excellence throughout and, as designed 
to do, gives a very good representation of the magnitude of the 
concern; the many well-printed half-tones show better than 
words how adequately the firm is equipped to handle large orders 
of bookbinding. The tip-on for the cover was printed in blue, 
orange and black. This was tipped inside a gold band on the 
cover proper, which was made up of boards covered with hand- 
some brown cover-stock. At the bottom of the cover the name 
of the firm was stamped with gold-leaf. The half-tone herewith 
shown ean scarcely do justice to the richness of the original. 

Jos. O. May, New York city.— We would suggest that you 
avoid the use of text type and Lining Gothic in the same piece 
of work as you have on the card for the Red Cross Bridge party. 
Look carefully at the card a moment and see for yourself that 
they do not harmonize—that they have nothing in common. 
On the ‘“‘ Coéperation ” card the brackets used for cut-offs beneath 
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Realistic effect to imitate ear of corn and appropriately used by 
John P. Morgan & Co., Louisville, Kentucky. 


the heading give a rather disconcerting effect. A plain rule or 
simply a dash would have been preferable in all ways. On the 
“Definition of Success’ card there is insufficient space between 
initial and type. This space should at least equal that between 
the lines of type, but in this card the lines are too widely spaced 
tor most pleasing results. To use a panel heading such as you 
have used on “‘ The Best You Have”’ page, the type-line should 
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conform to the shape of the panel, which it does not do in this 
instance, there being very much more space at either end of the 
line than is apparent above and below. The fault is apparent in 
some of your other panels, and we would avoid the use of such. 

GeorGE I. SMITH, Dolgeville, New York.— 
Your blotter is interesting, and we feel cer- 
tain it will prove productive of much good 
business for you. The phrase, “ Take a Tip 
from Old St. Nick,” is apt, and with Santa 
Claus at the side saying, ‘‘ Let George Do 
It,” carries out the idea in first-class shape. 
Mechanically, the blotter is marred by one 
feature—the rules between the several groups 
are too light in tone to harmonize pleasingly 
with the type-face used. One one-point rule 
between each group would have improved the 
artistic effect very much indeed. 

JOHN W. LITTLE & Co., Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island.— Your blotters seem to lack strength 
and character. Take, for example, that for 
November, on which you have printed in half- 
tone a picture of your plant. The two panels 
at the left, almost equal in size, offer a rather 
displeasing effect, which could have been 
materially improved by a _ rearrangement, 
placing the cut in the center and one of the 
panels on each side. This would break up 
the monotony of adjacent panels equal in 
size. On the Christmas blotter, spacing is too 
wide between words and lines set in text type. 
The nature of text type demands, for best 
artistic results, compact spacing, so that the 
rich, black tone will not be broken up into 
disagreeable spots of color. 

J. W. SuHort, Brantford, Ontario.— The 
Christmas-greeting stationery is nicely ar- 
ranged, but we believe an improvement could 
be made in the finished work if a little blue 
were added to the green, for it seems the red 
stands out a trifle too prominently. The ad- 
vertising folder, ‘‘ Simplicity,’’ is excellent, 
both as to arrangement and selection of stock, 
which, combined, give an effect difficult to 
improve upon. On your own Christmas 
greeting the red is too dark —it may have 
appeared about right on the disk of the press, 
but allowance must always be made when a 
darker color is to surround red, for it has the 
effect of making it seem darker. A little more 
space between words, we believe, would work 
an improvement also. 


shown above. 


GeEorRGE F. LASHER, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Your blotters 
and other advertising matter, in harmony with previous exam- 
ples, are excellent from both the standpoints of mechanical exe- 
cution and advertising ideas. Your idea of using folders entitled 
““Does This Look Good to You?” on the inside of which you tip 
a sample of current work, is a good one, and the folder is made 
up in an attractive manner. Going to a carefully prepared 
mailing-list, this should be productive of much desirable business. 
The work of your designer, Mr. Lilliston, stands comparison with 
the very best in his line. 

WILFRED J. LABELLE, Carthage, New York.— You have the 
wrong idea as to the arrangement of a good design from type and 
rule. Your cover-page is overdone and the rule panels are in no 
sense aids to artistic or display excellence. The best arrange- 
ment of such pages is to group the lines, properly displayed, in 
a simple manner so that the reader can grasp their import at a 
glance without being compelled to shift the eye from place to 
place. Large sizes of italic type in panels, the lines of which are 
perpendicular and horizontal in contrast to the diagonal lines of 
the type, are displeasing. The effect is not so displeasing when 
smaller sizes of lower-case italic are used. The glaring effect 
produced by red and gold is also rather displeasing, and we believe 
that one of the colors should have been a strong green-black, the 
other either gold or vermilion, as the tastes of customer and 
printer might dictate. The latter colors, however, should not be 
used in printing type-lines, but confined to the border and what- 


The program illustrated on page 
opposite was inserted in a genuine 
corn husk and handed to guest as 


ever embellishment in the shape of ornaments is used. Avoid the 
practice of weaving a network of rules about your type-lines, 
and confine yourself to simple arrangements, which are best 
from both the standpoints of art and utility. 

JOHN P. MorGaAn & Co., Louisville, Ken- 
tucky.— The program for the Harvest Home 
Dinner is one of the cleverest program ideas 
which has ever come to our attention. For 
the benefit of readers of this department who 
wish the best possible idea for such occa- 
sions, a brief description in connection with 
the illustrations on this and the opposite 
pages might prove interesting and valuable. 
With a zine plate, printed in brown upon 
yellow stock, a very good imitation of an ear 
of corn is made on the cover (see zinc). To 
make the program more realistic and inter- 
esting, genuine corn husks were secured, into 
which the program (rolled) was placed in 
the position previously occupied by the ear 
of corn (see half-tone). The tips of the 
husks were tied with checked gingham as 
shown in the half-tone, in which condition it 
was handed the guests. Such originality and 
ability is highly commendable. 

THOMAS BuRDEN, Gore Bay, Ontario.— 
The telephone-directory cover should not have 
been printed with gold ink. Very often an 
ornament, a rule, or some decorative part of 
a design, can be printed in gold to good ad- 
vantage, but to print type-lines, and more 
especially small lines, in it is a mistake. 
Reading is made very difficult unless the 
page is held at a given angle, according to the 
direction of the light, and many men would 
throw down a piece of printed matter before 
going to the trouble of getting it in such a 
position as to be able to read with ease and 
certainty. The large margin at the back is a 
displeasing feature and, even though you 
thought it necessary to tie the book on the 
side, no extra margin should have been left. 
The inside pages are marred by the fact that 
rules do not join properly, and florets, ete., 
are thrown in here and there to fill out lines. 
This last practice should be avoided, for the 
‘spotty,’ confusing effect produced is dis- 
pleasing. It is not always necessary to fill 
such lines to the measure of the page. 


THE VAN TRUMP CoMPANY, Rochester, In- 
diana.— In a general way the jobwork sent 
us is quite satisfactory, but lack of considera- 
tion for minor details in a few instances is responsible for a 
certain ill-effect. On the folder for the Electro-Clenzo Plate 
Company, if underscoring rules were necessary, or desirable, they 
should be uniform in tone, or strength, with the type-face they are 
used with. We should say two-point would be about the correct 
thickness here. In the Bailey & Elliott letter-head you have 
endeavored to make the copy fit a prescribed shape to which it 
was not suited, and the result is that much letter-spacing was 
necessary in some of the lines, which breaks up the uniform tone. 


JOHN Murray, Los Angeles, California.— You show excellent 
taste in the arrangement of your typographic designs. On the 
title-page for the ‘“‘ Synod of California ’’ booklet, composed in 
text, an improvement could be made by setting the matter below 
the parallel rules at the bottom of the page in two lines and rais- 
ing it to a position where margins at the sides and bottom would 
be pleasingly uniform. In the advertisement for American Type 
Founders Company the border is rather strong for the type. 
Care should be exercised in selecting borders which approximate 
in strength of tone that of the type-faces used. The criticism on 
the ‘‘ Synod of California ”’ title-page applies also to the bottom 
line on the cover for the California Annual Conference. 

J. F. TAPLEY Company, New York city.— The booklet, “* Use- 
ful Information Concerning Book Impositions,”’ should prove help- 
ful to those fortunate enough to receive copies, as the layouts are 
As regards typographic work on the book 
On the 


concisely made up. 
itself, several opportunities are offered for improvement. 



















cover and title pages the lower group is placed too low, the mar- 
gins being displeasing in their great variation. The need for 
placing emphasis on the word “ including ”’ is not apparent, but 
a sense of discord is manifested in the use of italic capitals in a 
line of roman capitals. 

W. E. JAcKsoN, Grenada, Mississippi.— Your work is of 2 
very good quality, and only minor faults are responsible for what- 
ever ill-effect is apparent therein. A rule printed in black should 
not be used to underscore a line of type printed in red, as in your 
own card, which is nicely arranged. The cover-design for the Gre- 





















































Cut-out program appropriately used at 


nada College, inside the border of which you have used a tint-block, 
is excellent, the color scheme being very pleasing. On the other 
page for that school the main group is placed too low, and balance 
therefore is not satisfactory. In this, also, you have unnecessarily 
used rules and ornaments, which serve to cut up the design and 
make it confusing. The blotter is very good, but the red on your 
Christmas card for Thomas S. Grady is searlet, whereas a red 
more like vermilion harmonizes best with black and green. We 
are showing on page 421 a reproduction of the cover for Grenada 
College, last mentioned above, and alongside a resetting along the 
lines suggested for its improvement. 

WHEN the character of the work is of such nature as to per- 
mit of cut-out designs, very realistic booklets, programs, cards, 
ete., are possible. Perhaps the most effective program of this 
character which has ever come to THE INLAND PRINTER is that 
issued for the annual dinner of the Allegheny County Laundry- 
men's Exchange by F. J. Fuhrman, of the Monthly Record Pub- 
lishing Company, of Pittsburgh. The cover is a very good 
imitation of a laundered shirt. The broad stripes are in full tone 
and the narrow stripes at either side of the broad ones are in a 
tint of blue. When closed, the cover is tied with blue ribbon. 
The inside pages are notable also, for on those pages giving the 
musical program, symbolic decoration is used; on the menu page 
and on the program page, appropriateness has also been given 
careful consideration. We have endeavored to give a good repre- 
sentation of this booklet in half-tone, showing it both open and 
closed. The letter-head for this firm is excellent as regards com- 
position, but there is a trifle too much yellow in the green, which 
gives rather a glaring effect on the white stock. 

BLAKELY PRINTING CoMPANY, Chicago.— Your mailing-folder, 
** Proofs,” is admirably conceived and executed, and one of the 
best examples of such work ever received by this department. 
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meeting of laundrymen. 
appearance of a laundered shirt. 














The little jingle is apt and comical. The folder, closed, is repro- 
duced on page 416. For the benefit of our readers, we state that 
the folder is held closed by inserting the conveniently long nose of 
the smiling individual into a slit, while inside the folder the mes- 
sage is attached in the form of a typewritten letter. 

THE design herewith reproduced, the work of Mr. Knutzen, 
features the advertising for the annual ball of Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 16, which is to be given in the Riverview 
ballroom, Saturday evening, January 16. The arrangement of the 
composing-sticks in the form of the letter ‘‘ Y,’’ representing 





ANNUAL DINNER 
OF THE 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY 
LAUNDRYMEN’S EXCHANGE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ORGANIZED SEPTEMBER 11, 1899 
INCORPORATED OCTOBER 19, 1904 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
DECEMBER 2, 1914 
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When closed, as shown at left, program has every 


the emblem of Chicago, signifies the branching out from the lake 
of the Chicago river. The ‘I Will’ figures are well known, 
being emblematic of the city. Mr. Knutzen deserves commenda- 
tion for his clever work. 











Design for Chicago Typographical Union’s hanger advertising 
annual ball, the work of Wm. Knutzen. 
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Four-Color Rotary Photogravure. 


The Almanac of The Sacred Heart for 1915, issued by 
the Apostleship of Prayer, 801 West One Hundred and 
Kighty-first street, New York, is a notable piece of print- 
ing. The cover and a double-page insert are rotary photo- 
gravures in four colors, giving the publication a distinctive 
feature that will be appreciated by printers and publishers 
as well as the public. THE INLAND PRINTER of December, 
1908, was the first publication to call attention, by an 
exhibit, to the beautiful results possible in color by rotary 
photogravure, and this almanac proves that these results 
can be attained. 


Half-Tones Direct from Polished Surfaces. 


Every photoengraver knows the difficulty of making 
half-tone negatives direct from polished silver or nickel, 
as well as glass objects. It is customary to dab the pol- 
ished silver or other surface with putty to dull the surface, 
and afterward remove the dull coating the putty leaves 
with benzin. The British Journal of Photography con- 
demns this practice and advises that the reflections of 
surrounding objects must be avoided by screening the sub- 
ject by diffusing-screens of tissue-paper or fine muslin. In 
fact, a little studio should be built up around the polished 
objects when photographing them, so that they can not 
reflect any light but the soft, even light that comes to them 
through the translucent muslin or tissue-paper, which 
almost surrounds them. It is hoped that photographers 
will try this method, and they will never go back to any 
other way of photographing polished objects. 


Drawing on Photoprints, and Bleaching the Photo. 


Waterproof ink has been considerable of a mystery, but 
the Process Monthly gives away the secret and also two 
formulas for bleaching any kind of photographic prints, as 
follows: 

To make waterproof ink, take hot water, 20 ounces; 
borax, 1 ounce; shellac, 5 ounces. Dissolve the borax first, 
and then add the shellac, boiling the mixture until the 
shellac is dissolved. Then cool and pass it through filter 
paper. This solution is then used as a solvent for rubbing 
up ordinary stick India ink. Taking a photoprint of any 
kind and drawing over it with a pen and this waterproof 
ink the photograph may be bleached out, leaving the pen- 
and-ink drawing on white paper by using the following 
bleaching solution: Thio-carbamid, 120 grains; nitric 
acid, 4% ounce; water, 10 ounces. 

Another formula is the one used as a “ cutting solution ” 
in making half-tone negatives, and is made by taking 2 
drams of a saturated solution of iodin in alcohol mixed 
with 3 drams of a saturated solution of cyanid of potas- 
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sium in water. This last mixture may be diluted with 
water. It is highly poisonous, and after bleaching with it 
the drawing might be washed off under a tap to remove 
all traces of the cyanid. To use either of these bleaching 
solutions, a pool of the solution should be poured on the 
leveled drawing, and the solution spread either with a glass 
rod or a camel’s-hair brush. 


Camera and Plate-Holder Caretaking. 


“ Employer,” New York, complained to the writer that 
workmen were so destructive of the apparatus they han- 
dled. He said he was constantly having plate-holders 
repaired, and suggested this as a proper subject to be han- 
dled in this department. 

Answer.— If this employer would not be constantly 
complaining of the wages he pays his workmen and would 
give them time to clean up their apparatus as well as 
stimulating in them a pride in the appearance of their 
cameras and plate-holders, he would not have so much 
repairing to do. All wet plate-holders should be free from 
any silver solution when the day’s work is done, and the 
door of the plate-holder should be left open so that the 
interior will dry out before morning. Just as soon as the 
protective varnish on either camera or plate-holder gives 
way it should be revarnished with a shellac varnish sat- 
urated with lampblack. By brushing a little of the var- 
nish on wood the proper proportion of lampblack can be 
determined. If when dry the varnish is glossy, more lamp- 
black can be added; should the varnish be dull black, 
though some of the lampblack rubs off on trial with the 
finger, then there is an excess of lampblack and more 
varnish should be added. The varnish is right when it is 
a dull black and will not soil the finger. Celluloid varnish 
is an improvement on shellac, and can be made by dissolv- 
ing celluloid in amyl acetate, or acetone, and it should be 
saturated with lampblack in the same manner as shellac 
varnish. It is essential that the interior of the camera, 
as well as the plate-holder, should not reflect light, and this 
can be prevented by using a dull-black varnish. 


The Doctor in Rotary Gravure Printing. 


J. W. Philipps, New York, wants to know how the 
scraper, used to remove the ink from the surface of the 
cylinder in rotary photogravure printing, got the name 
“ doctor.” 

Answer.— The name “ doctor ” is undoubtedly a corrup- 
tion of the proper name, “ ductor.” As is well known, the 
ductor in a printing press is the inking roller that leads the 
ink from the ink fountain to the distributing rollers, and 
it is commonly called the “ doctor” by pressmen. In the 
same manner the thin steel blade that conducts the surplus 
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ink from the copper roll back to the ink trough is the ductor. 
The name “ doctor ” has been given it by wall-paper press- 
men and should be corrected now while rotary photogravure 
is a new industry. 


“‘Swain’s Quarterly.” 


The autumn number of Swain’s Quarterly arrived from 
London as beautiful as ever. Here is a dainty bit from it 
—the girl stepping from the 
stage door— which shows the 
use of printed stock tints cut 
out with a scissors and pasted 
on an outline pen-and-ink draw- 
ing. This idea can be used for 
novel effects in advertising iilus- 
trations. That there is a war in 
Europe is indicated in this num- 
ber of Swain’s Quarterly, by one 
picture in color and another ing 
line “executed” by Futurists. 
These Cubists, Post-impression- 
ists, Subsequentists, and other 
freaks, who wish to be termed 
“Futurists,” started their war 
on real art in France. Germany 
became infected, and now the 
contagion has reached London. 
There can be no peace until these 
I. W. W.’s in art are handled as 
that woman anarchist was in 
New York. As long as she was 
given the front page in the news- 
papers she was inciting riot and 
bloodshed, but as soon as all 
news regarding her was _ sup- 
pressed she slunk into slum 
obscurity. The Cubist craves 
notoriety. Refuse him publicity 
and he will either become of 
seme use to himself and society, or end in a madhouse. 

















Enamel Lifting. 


George W. D., Montreal, writes a long letter about his 
trouble with the enamel lifting from the plate during etch- 
ing, both on zinc and copper. His troubles, like those of 
lovers, are the same old story, ever old and ever new. It 
has been told many times in this department, and will be 
repeated as long as metal is protected with a baked glue 
through etching. Here is a new reply to the old question: 

To make the enamel adhere tightly to metal, the latter 
must be free from grease of any kind; and, further, it is 
necessary to give the metal a “tooth,” as it is called, by 
graining it in a graining bath if it is zinc, and charcoaling 
it if the metal is copper. The enamel for zine should be 
thicker than that used for copper, and, further, more 
bichromate in the enamel than is absolutely necessary 
tends to make it porous to acid. Then, after “ burning in” 
the enamel, the metal plate should be allowed to cool slowly. 
When the metal is properly prepared it must be kept wet 
and be flowed immediately with enamel. The following 
will be found to make a tough enamel: Water, 5 ounces; 
fish glue, 3 ounces; bichromate of ammonia, 50 grains; 
and chromic acid, 10 grains; to which solution 10 drops of 
water ammonia might be added, or sufficient to give the 
solution a bright golden color. This enamel should be 
burned in until it assumes a dark chocolate color, not black, 
and it will hold absolutely, providing, if it is on copper, 
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that the chlorid of iron is used full strength, and if it is 
on zinc, that the etching is done quickly and that the plate 
is washed with water only when absolutely necessary, 
remembering that it is water that softens the enamel, 
usually, and not the etching solutions. 


Gelatin Supports for Negatives. 


To make a support for collodion negatives that will 
strip off in a film similar to thin celluloid is the question 
asked of Process Work, and here is the reply, changed 
slightly, from one who has found the following method to 
work most satisfactory in practice: 

First see that the glass to be used is well cleaned with 
acid, then polish and rub well with French chalk. Take 
narrow strips of proof paper about one-half inch wide and 
stick all around the edges of the glass, then prepare the 
following solution: Nelson’s shredded gelatin, 1 ounce; 
water, 6 ounces. Boil until the gelatin is dissolved, and 
then add 1 dram of chrome alum and 10 drops of ammonia. 
Mix well and filter while warm. Level the glass plate, and 
for an 8 by 10 inch plate pour about 2 ounces of the gelatin 
on the center of the glass and spread with a glass rod. The 
strips of paper around the edges will prevent the gelatin 
from overflowing. When the gelatin is quite set, the plates 
are placed to dry in an oven where the temperature should 
not rise above 120 degrees Fahrenheit. The drying will 
take from three and one-half to four hours. The gelatin 
will lay quite flat and smooth when dry. Strip and turn 
the collodion negative, and after laying it in a bath of 
alcohol to remove all the water possible, squeegee it to the 
gelatin film. Cut around the inside of the paper strips 
with a sharp knife, when it will be found that the gelatin 
will peel off from the glass like a film of celluloid. Place 
between dry blotters with a weight on them to dry flat. 
It may be added that if no albumen or other substratum is 
used on the glass the collodion negative can be made first 
and the coating of gelatin used over the collodion film when 
the latter is dry. 


Brief Answers to a Few Correspondents. 


“Printer,” New York: Do not know of any engraving 
concern willing to combine with a printing-plant. The best 
way for you to find out is to advertise your want in THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

J. W. T., Newark: There is no copper being imported 
from Spain now. But why want copper from Spain when 
the best copper in the world is “ made in U. S.”? 

P. J. Lyon, Brooklyn: Mercury is a softer and cheaper 
intensifier than copper and silver. It does not give such an 
intense black as the latter, which is the reason why it is 
not in more general use. 

“ Photogravure,” Chicago: The suit for infringement 
brought by the Van Dyke Gravure Company against the 
Rotary Photogravure Company, of Passaic, New Jersey, 
has been withdrawn, so that it is not likely there wil! be 
any contention hereafter over the right to make rotary 
photogravures in one color. 

L. Ulrich, Cincinnati: Poster stamps are “ catching 
on” slowly in this country. Should you attempt, as an 
artist, to depend on designing them for a living, the chances 
are you would find yourseif in the poorhouse. 





A BIT TIRED. 
A somewhat weather-beaten tramp, being asked what 
was the matter with his coat, replied, “ Insomnia: it hasn’t 
had a nap in ten years.”— Christian Register. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
FROM PAPER-MILL TO PRESSROOM. 
NO. 1.— THE TRADITION AND HISTORY OF PAPER-MAKING. 


BY WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT. 


| N these articles I have endeavored to present 

a treatise on paper free from confusing 

technicalities, yet sufficiently intimate to 

be of service alike to the manufacturer, 

the salesman, and the consumer of paper, 

viewing the subject in a broad way from 

the paper-mill to the pressroom. The 

manufacturer and the consumer may 
notice the omission of some details, as I have aimed to 
touch mainly on such points as are essential to a good 
understanding of the work-a-day problems of paper after 
it reaches the printer. 

I am convinced that in many cases the problems of 
the pressroom are too slightly understood by the “ paper- 
man,” while the technicalities of paper-making are only 
too vaguely comprehended by the printer. I also feel that 
both should have at least an acquaintance with the history 
and progress of paper-making. 

A short but practical experience in the printing busi- 
ness, an actual apprenticeship of two years in paper-making 
plants, followed by ten years’ intimacy with the paper trade, 
have given me the confidence to undertake this work, which 
I earnestly hope may be of practical value to the followers 
of these admirable industries. 

“Tt would be difficult to single out among the diversified 
objects of human investigation,” wrote John Murray in his 
remarks on “ Modern Paper” (published in 1829), “a 
question more curious or interesting than the medium which 
bears the symbols that register the circumstances and 
events of past ages. It is through such wonderful 
media that we are introduced into the multitudinous throng 
of a world’s tenantry, and from their inscription learn 
what they thought, and said and did. In deciphering 
these transcriptions of ideas and memorials of humanity 
we virtually converse with minds long since numbered with 
those who people the world of spirits; and even the mummy 
from his cerements in his sycamore coffin, recovered from 
the vaults of eternal pyramids, talks with us by virtue of 
the roll of papyrus which he holds in his hand.” 

From this substance of Egyptian origin is derived the 
name of its modern successor — paper. Paper, which in 
convenience and varied utility is as much in advance of 
its forerunner as papyrus was in advance of brick, stone, 
lead, copper, brass, leaves, bark, wood and skins, the suc- 
cessive media for the transcription of human thought. 

The exact date of the origin of paper-making has prob- 
ably yet to be discovered, though the researches of Dr. 
Aurel Stein and others have traced its antiquity back into 
the second century, B. C. (see Encyclopedia Britannica). 

According to R. W. Sindall (“ The Manufacture of 
Paper,” 1908), the earliest reference to the manufacture 
of paper is to be found in the Chinese Encyclopedia, 
wherein it is stated that Ts’ai-Lun, a native of Kuei-yang, 
entered the service of the Emperor Ho-Ti in A. D. 75, and, 
devoting his leisure hours to study, suggested the use of 
silk and ink as a substitute for the bamboo tablet and stylus. 
Subsequently he succeeded in making paper from bark, 
tow, old linen and fish-nets (A. D. 105). 

The art thus originated and nurtured by the Chinese 
remained to be transmitted to Europe by the Arabs after 
their conquest of Samarkand in A. D. 751. 

The first centers of the industry founded in the eleventh 
century were in Spain, at Toledo, Valencia and Xativa. 
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From Spain the craftsmen migrated to Sicily, Italy, France 
and the Netherlands. 

A mill was established at Hainault, France, as early 
as 1190. 

The oldest-known document on cotton paper is a deed 
of King Roger of Sicily, dated 1102. It is probable that 
the famous mills of Fabriano sprang from Sicilian sources; 
their establishment was followed in 1360 by a mill in Padua, 
and later in Treviso Bologna, Palma, Milan and Venice, 
while the first paper-mill of Germany was that of Ulman 
Stromer at Mainz in 1320. 

A most interesting account of this period of paper- 
making is given as follows by Harold Bayley in his volume, 
“A New Light on the Renaissance”: 


























Old-Time Papermaking. 


“Tn the Dark Ages there existed in the south of France 
a premature civilization far in advance of that of the rest 
of Europe. Among the arts and industries that flourished 
in Provence and the surrounding districts, paper-making 
was one of the foremost. Not only was this district the 
cradle of European paper-making, but for many centuries 
it remained the center of this industry. 

“The freedom and prosperity of Provence attracted 
large numbers of persecuted Jews and heretics, who took 
refuge there, and by their industry and intellect augmented 
the power and influence of the country. So deeply, indeed, 
did heresy enter into the politics of Provence, that in 1209 
the Church of Rome considered it necessary to launch a 
crusade against the infected district. 

“ During a period of twenty years the heretical inhabi- 
tants were either extirpated or driven into perpetual exile. 
Those who escaped carried with them a passionate affection 
for their destroyed fatherland, and an undying hatred 
against the tyranny of the Church of Rome. 

“Tt will be shown that from the appearance of the first 
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water-mark in 1282 these mysterious marks are, speaking 
broadly, the traditional emblems of Provence. 

“From the fact that fundamentally the same designs 
were employed all over Europe, we can deduce the infer- 
ence that Provencal refugees carried their art throughout 
Europe, just in the same way as at a later period and under 
somewhat similar circumstances Huguenots carried new 
industries into strange countries. It will also be shown 
that the same code which unlocks many of the obscurities 
of paper-marks elucidates the problems of printers’ marks, 
and evidence will be brought forward that paper-makers 
and printers were originally in close touch with each other, 
held similar views, and were associated in identical aims.” 

Gradually the secrets of the craft pursued their north- 
ward trail into the Netherlands. Saardam, in the Duchy 
of Holland, became in the eighteenth century an important 
center, employing, it is said, one thousand persons. 

In England, which for many years imported all its 
paper, the first mill was erected about 1498, as is attested 
by an entry for that year in the privy-purse expenses of 
King Henry VII. Further corroboration is also to be 
found in the following quaint verse from Wynken de 
Worde’s edition of “ De Proprietatibus Rerum ”: 

And John Tate the younger Joye mote he broke, 
Which late hathe in England doo make this paper thynne 
That now in our Englyshe this book is written inne. 

England, however, achieved no reputation for fine 
papers until the establishment of the famous James What- 
man, in 1760. 

In the meantime, the trade had taken root in our own 
country when, in 1690, William Rittenhouse started the 
first American mill on the Wissahickon river at Rox- 
borough, near Philadelphia, and thirty years later New 
England’s first mill was established at Milton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The migratory characteristics of the trade were made 
possible by the simplicity of the machinery which was 
required in these times. Pictures of early mills depict a 
mortar and pestle in which to macerate the rags to pulp, 
a small vat for the paper stuff, a mold on which the paper 
was formed, and a screw press with which to squeeze out 
the water from the new-formed sheets. 

Mechanical improvements came with painful slowness, 
and no doubt each small advance was a jealously guarded 
secret. 

The mortar and pestle were succeeded by a machine 
mechanically imitating the handwork of beating the rags 
to pulp. This was called a stamper. The old mortar 
remained, but the pounding was done by iron-shod ham- 
mers, which were raised and released by cams on a shaft 
turned by water-power. 

The Dutch improved on this device by the invention of 
the Holland beating engine about 1770, which in its essen- 
tials is practically the same thing to-day on a much larger 
scale. 

Until the year 1798 there had been no further advance 
in mechanical inventions for paper-making, but let us pause 
a moment for a consideration of the paper itself. 

The early raw material consisted solely of cotton and 
linen rags, and there was very little variety of output. 
Until 1750 all the paper was made on molds, the seats 
of which were made by fine parallel wires supported by 
heavier wires, which ran at right angles to them. Conse- 
quently all the paper was what is called “laid.” In 1750, 
at the instance of the famous Printer Baskerville, a mold 
was made with a woven-wire seat, and the first “ wove ” 
paper was used in his famous Edition of Virgil. 

The characteristics of the earlier paper are well summed 
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up by Mr. De Vinne in an article on woodcut printing which 
appeared in Volume XIX, No. 6, of Scribner’s Magazine, 
a reading of which impresses one with the limitations of 
ancient paper-making as contrasted with the complexity 
of modern paper-making, and all the study which its varia- 
tions impose upon the modern printer who seeks proficiency. 

“Much of the paper made in the sixteenth century,” he 
says, “ was unsuitable for woodcuts. By far the larger 
portion was made of linen stock, hard and rough as to sur- 
face, laid, or showing the marks of the wires upon which 
the pulp had been crushed, or ragged edges, unsized and 
very sensitive to dampness, uneven in thickness, usually 
thin in the center and thick at the edges. 

“ The paper selected was, in most cases, too rough and 
hard to be forcibly impressed against the delicate lines of 
fine woodcuts. It; was the usage everywhere to soften the 
paper by a careful dampening. 

“When the paper was sized it was more weakened by 
this dampening, which really lightened the labor of the 
pressman. But unsized paper was only about half the 
price of sized, and the inducement to use it was great. The 
unsized paper was dampened with difficulty, it greedily 
sucked up water, and when fully wet became flabby and 
unmanageable. Under scorching pressure of the woolen 
blanket which was always put between the paper to be 
printed and the printing surface, this flabby paper was 
forced around the finer lines of the cut, making them much 
thicker than was intended.” 

Let those whose shallowness leads them to regard mod- 
ern paper-making as an abortion of a once noble art take 
thought! 

The transition from the old ways of paper-making to 
modern processes was sudden and wonderfully quick. The 
century which gave them to us stands out in radiance 
against the dark ages of heavy toil at the vat and press. 

First came the mechanic whose genius caused tons to be 
produced in the time that pounds were made of yore. Next 
came the chemist who developed unthought-of raw mate- 
rials to supply the ever-growing demands of “ papivorous ” 
civilization, until it has been said with so much truth that 
ours is the paper age. 

In 1798 an obscure French workman, Louis Robert, of 
Essonne, announced that he “ had discovered a way to make, 
with one man, and without fire, by means of machines, 
sheets of paper of a very large size, even twelve feet wide 
and fifty feet long.” 

Times were hard on the continent, yet the Government 
of France, recognizing the importance of the invention, 
awarded Robert eight thousand francs and a patent for 
fifteen years. Furthermore, permission was given to carry 
over the small working model to England, with the hope of 
interesting British capital. 

A successful attempt to make paper on Robert’s machine 
having been made in the mill of Francois Didot, in France, 
Leger Didot purchased the patent and, accompanied by an 
Englishman of the appropriate name John Gamble, pro- 
ceeded to England and employed Mr. Bryan Donkin to 
construct a machine. 

Being in need of funds, they interested two wealthy 
London stationers, Messrs. Henry and Sealy Fourdrinier, 
in their proposition, and in 1804 the first successful machine 
was started at Frogmore. Much credit is due Mr. Donkin, 
by whose ingenuity the mechanical difficulties were mas- 
tered, but the Fourdriniers, for whom the machine was 
named, are no less entitled to the honor, as their persistent 
faith in the machine finally led them into bankruptcy. 

After having expended sixty thousand pounds and being 
reduced to penury, they finally petitioned Parliament for 
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compensation for their losses. Their labors were fortu- 
nately appreciated, and a sum of seven thousand pounds 
was voted them. 

Surely all these early pioneers deserve a place in the 
hall of fame beside that of Gutenberg. 

In 1812 the type of machine known as “ cylinder ” was 
invented by John Dickinson, whose name is still associated 
with paper-making, and so different is the machine in prin- 
ciple that Dickinson’s name should also be placed along- 
side of Robert’s as a benefactor to mankind. Neither of 
these machines had any means for drying paper, conse- 
quently their production was decidedly limited. This lack 
was supplied by the invention of driers by T. B. Crompton 
in 1821, who later took out a patent for slitter-knives. Suc- 
tion boxes were contributed by the ingenuity of M. Canson, 
a Frenchman, in 1826. John Wilks, an Englishman, pro- 
duced the first dandy roll in 1830, while Thomas Barrat 
conceived the idea of making water-marks by means of 
this roll. 

And so, one after another, various useful additions came 
into existence, until we have the modern paper-machine, 
which differs mainly in width, length and productive power 
from the machines of the thirties. 

In the meantime, researches for new paper-making 
materials had been in progress. As early as 1719, Reamur, 
observing how wasps made their nests from wood, threw 
out the hint to paper-makers, but for over a century there 
was no important result. 

In 1727, Dr. Brueckmann, a German naturalist, pub- 
lished a work on stones, four copies of which are said to 
have been printed on paper made with asbestos. 

In 1751 M. Guettard in France published his experi- 
ments and showed samples of paper made from bark, leaves 
and wood; while in 1765 Jacob Christian Schaffers, of 
Ratisbon, published a volume, a copy of which exists in the 
Smithsonian Library, upon the different sorts of paper he 
could make without rags. 

Matthias Koops in 1801 printed some account of his 
patents for utilizing waste papers, straw and wood. This 
volume, printed on straw paper, with one signature on 
paper claimed to be made of wood, is well worth reading, 
and is to be found both in the Boston Public Library and 
in the Harvard College Library, and quite likely elsewhere. 

These experiments are only interesting as forerunners. 
In their own time they came to naught. Not until 1840 
was ground wood-pulp invented by Keller. 

The production of cellulose from straw and esparto by 
the soda process was discovered by Routledge, an English- 
man, in 1860, while the first patents for making wood soda 
pulp were those of Watt and Burgess in 1854. 

To an American belongs the credit for the important 
invention of the sulphite process, Benjamin C. Tilghman, 
of Manayunk, Pennsylvania, having taken out the first 
patents in 1866. 

Although excellent fiber was obtained, the engineering 
difficulties proved so serious that experiments were tem- 
porarily abandoned in the United States. But the process 
was afterward put upon a successful commercial basis by 
Fry and Ekman, at Berzwik, Sweden, in 1870. Americans 
soon took up the problem with renewed energy, and the late 
Charles S. Wheelwright, of Providence, Rhode Island, after 
a visit to Sweden in 1882, on which he obtained the rights 
to the Ekman patents, introduced the process at the plant 
of the Richmond Paper Company, in Providence, and while 
a commercial success was not realized, it was an important 
step in the development of the industry, and not many 
years passed before the United States gained a leading 
position in the production of wood-pulps. 
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Thus in less than ninety years, from Robert’s invention 
of 1798 to the early eighties, the world witnessed a complete 
revolution of the paper industry, which had struggled along 
in the same old rut for some two thousand years. 

To-day the United States leads the world in the produc- 
tion of paper. According to the census of 1909, we produced 
4,216,708 tons, valued at $232,741,049, an amount which 
exceeds in tonnage the combined production of England, 
Germany, France, Austria and Italy. 

Well may we be proud of this great industry, which 
after all is largely the reflection of a nation’s intelligence 
and culture. 





NEWS ITEMS FROM HEADQUARTERS OF UNITED 
TYPOTHETAE AND FRANKLIN CLUBS. 


The new course in cylinder presswork at the School of 
Printing, at Indianapolis, requires 640 hours shop time and 
80 hours outside study and tests. It is believed to be the 
most complete and efficient course of presswork ever offered 
to the trade. 

Dr. F. W. Hamilton, national apprentice director, early 
in December made a visit to and inspection of the Indianap- 
olis School of Printing. He made arrangements with the 
Board of Education of the city of Indianapolis to extend 
the work of the school into that of the public-school system 
of the city, so that now many high-school boys can secure 
the benefit of this institution. 

Requests for blanks which constitute the Standard cost- 
finding system come into the national office from many dif- 
ferent sources. Recently requests were received from a 
large sheet-metal workers’ school and from the national 
florists’ association. These trades see valuable factors in 
this system which they can adopt for thelr own work. 

The Service Bureau of the organization has been lib- 
erally used by the membership during the past year. By 
reason of its investigations and collection of data, through 
each request it has become more thoroughly equipped, and 
can therefore now better meet the demands of each of its 
members. 

During December a number of meeting's of the Standard 
Price-list Committee were held at headquarters. Definite 
progress is reported upon the blank-book division of the 
Standard price-list. Judging from the preparatory plans, 
the list to be published on blank-books will be the most com- 
prehensive one ever submitted to the trade. 

Field Auditor Beckett, who closed the month in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, found that the printers there were 
ready for his work and appreciated the service of auditing 
very much. 

The field organizer for the Central States, C. L. Jones, 
completed his work in Indiana, reporting during the latter 
part of the month a new organization, to be known as the 
Typothete and Franklin Club of South Bend and Misha- 
waka. This local organization began its work with eleven 
members, all of whom are affiliated with the national body. 

Jos. A. Borden, a former vice-president of the United 
Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America, has recently 
accepted the appointment of western representative of that 
organization. Mr. Borden has the confidence of and is 
highly esteemed by his many friends in the organization, 
and his wide acquaintanceship among the western printers 
and his thorough knowledge of their requirements will 
prove of immense value to him in the organization work 
that he is now undertaking. Our western friends are to 
be congratulated upon having one of their own number in 
this important position, and one who has their interests at 
heart. 
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STYLES & CASH COMPLETE HALF CENTURY IN 
PRINTING AND STATIONERY BUSINESS. 
Fifty years—a half century—jin business, is not 
unusual among American business houses, for many of 
the large commercial institutions to-day can trace back 
that far for their founding. But fifty years in business, 
growing from a small store to a position among the largest 
concerns of its kind in the country, with practically no 
change in the personnel of the management, is exceptional 
—not general. This is the career of the firm of Styles & 





























Samuel DeWitt Styles. 


Cash, printers, stationers, lithographers, blank-book and 
loose-leaf manufacturers, of New York city. The company 
was founded in 1865 by Samuel D. Styles and Alexander 
Cash. It was a modest business when established, consist- 
ing of a very small job-printing plant, without power, and 
a retail store where miscellaneous stationery and a variety 
of books were sold. The first inventory shows that among 
the stock carried were standard reading books, such as 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” the Bible, and gift-books; as well 
as blank-books for accounts, and also an assortment of 
stationery. 

The office was then at 95 Eighth avenue, where it 
remained for ten years. During those early years of its 
history the business grew from its modest beginning, 
steadily and increasingly, by the patient industry and close 
attention to detail of its founders, until in 1874 they found 
it necessary to remove from No. 95 down the avenue to 
No. 77. 

Here the plant was considerably increased, a few large 
cylinder power presses were added from time to time to 
the smaller job presses, and the business commenced to 
assume a wholesale character. The retail book department 
had already been closed out, but the regular stationery 
department was much enlarged. 

The business continued to grow, and in 1900 it was 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. 
In the spring of 1905, at the annual meeting, the directors 
decided to purchase a lot and erect their own building. 
Accordingly, an accessible lot at 135 West Fourteenth 
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street, near Sixth avenue, was purchased, and a model 
building, ten stories and basement, including a store on 
the ground floor, of heavy steel construction and fireproof, 
was erected, and was ready for occupancy in 1906. This 
building, which in 1906 was considered sufficient for the 
company’s needs for some time to come, at the present time 
is not large enough. Additional space has been secured in 
adjoining buildings, and changes which will add extra 
space to each floor are contemplated for the new year. 

Both Mr. Styles and Mr. Cash, who founded the business 
fifty years ago, retained their interest and active par- 
ticipation in its management throughout their long and 
honorable careers, and as they became less active in the 
business, only a few years ago, W. I. Adams, the present 
president, who had been associated with them for a num- 
ber of years as a junior officer, was able to continue the 
business policy established by the founders, without a 
break and without substantial change. Mr. Adams’ fitness 
for the chief place in the executive management of the 
company was emphasized by his being chosen to manage 
the reorganization of the printing and lithographing house 
of Sackett & Wilhelms, last summer, as announced in the 
public press at that time. 

The other officers — George B. Carter, vice-president; 
Thomas C. Watkins, treasurer, and Wilson I. Adams, son 
of the president, secretary — have all been associated with 
the management of the company for a number of years, 
so the traditions which have made the house of Styles & 
Cash stand for all that is commendable in business during 
half a century are guaranteed for the future by the con- 
tinuity of its management. 

In commemoration of its fiftieth anniversary, the com- 
pany has prepared an elaborate calendar, framed in a 


























Alexander Cash. 


gilt frame, for distribution among its many friends and 
patrons, and is also sending out with the calendars an 
attractive and useful weekly engagement book and a vest- 
pocket memorandum. 

THE INLAND PRINTER takes this opportunity to extend 
its congratulations to the company on this, its golden anni- 
versary, and to wish it continued prosperity. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


hk: 





operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible di 


tion of knowledge 





concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Metal-Pot Gives Trouble. 

A Colorado operator writes: “ For the past month we 
have been having trouble with our Model 8 machine. This 
machine is running two shifts, and before starting up, both 
in the morning and in the evening, the vents in the mouth- 
piece have to be drilled out. On several occasions this per- 
formance has been repeated six or seven times during one 
eight-hour shift. Six or seven different machinist-oper- 
ators have given their opinions as to cause of trouble, as 
follows: One said that the metal needs toning, having 
lost its tin, which gives to the metal its fluidity. Another, 
that the mouthpiece was not hot enough; that the throat 
burners were too short, having been cut off about three- 
quarters of an inch. Another, that a Model 8 should not 
run faster than five lines per minute. We have twice taken 
the mouthpiece off to remove the accumulation of dross 
and metal behind. The operator on a Model 3 contends 
that it is not the metal, but the machine, ‘ For if it was 
the metal,’ he says, ‘ why does it not bother my machine.’ 
The machine was installed about two years ago, and has 
always given the best of results and service up to the last 
month.” 

Answer.— The trouble may be due to the low tempera- 
ture of the throat or mouthpiece on account of the burners. 
You should increase the heat perceptibly and keep the 
mouthpiece-burner cock wide open. Give it a trial that way. 
The machine should not be run at a lower speed than six 
and a half lines a minute. 


To Draw Mold Disk Forward on Model Eight. 


An Iowa operator writes: “ Recently I had trouble 
with back squirts on a Model 8. I find that when the 
machine stops with the mold disk on its way to ejecting 
position, I can not draw the disk far enough forward to 
remove the metal that is lodged back of the mold. What 
is the reason for this condition? On our Model 5 the disk 
can be drawn forward fully when the cams are in the iden- 
tical position. Please explain the difference between these 
two machines in this respect, and also state how I will be 
able to withdraw the disk under a similar circumstance.” 

Answer.— When it becomes necessary to draw the mold 
disk forward full distance with vise lowered to first posi- 
tion, remove the pin that connects ejector-slide link to the 
ejector lever, and lower the mold-slide lever handle. This 
will permit the drawing out of mold slide and disk. On all 
machines having the universal ejector system, the disk can 
be drawn out one and one-half inches when the machine 
is normal. This is the limit of movement. By backing the 
cams until the distributor-shifter slide is drawn out full 
distance, it will allow the mold disk to be drawn out five 
inches, which is sufficient for ordinary operations. The 


difference between the Model 5 and the Model 8 in this 
respect lies wholly in the ejector slide. On a Model 5 the 
mold slide may be withdrawn fully from the slideway with- 
out interference from the ejector slide, while on a Model 8 
there is but one and one-half inches play between the two 
parts, owing to the difference in construction. 


Proper Height of Pot Well. 


” 


“Hudson Bay” writes: “I would greatly appreciate 
a little advice or information on the adjustment of metal- 
pot and tight pump. On a Model 5 I am troubled with a 
tight pump. It has to be cleaned without fail every day, 
the well scraped and pump dipped in tallow and graphite. 
Even then considerable trouble is met with when taking 
pump out. Pot lever (B 268) is also retarded from resting 
on main cam. Pot is perfectly free when pump is discon- 
nected and pump is free after being cleaned. When resting 
in normal position, left end of metal-pot lid interferes with 
the pot-pump lever (B 401). About half an inch was then 
cut off lid (triangle), but top corner just clears lever. I 
might state that pot lever has been broken about three 
inches below cam roller, but was riveted together, and a 
pretty good joint was made. Pot lines up with mold all 
right, and we very seldom, if ever, have back squirts. What 
is the best way to speed up a machine from normal to about 
nine lines per minute? ” 

Answer.— (1) To make it easier to remove the plunger 
it may be advisable to cut off a part of the well. To deter- 
mine this, dip out your metal until about an inch of the well 
is exposed. Put in the plunger and connect to the pump 
lever. If the top of the well extends above the top of the 
plunger, it will help matters to cut off the top of the well 
so that at least one ring of the plunger is exposed. To do 
this, place enough metal in the pot so that the well is 
exposed the distance required above the plunger. Remove 
plunger and pull disk forward. Block up pot so that it is 
advanced the distance necessary to be in casting position. 
Turn out the fire beneath pot, and when metal becomes 
hard take a wide cold-chisel and a hammer and cut off the 
well even with the top of the metal. Heat the metal and 
skim clean. Then take a half-round file and remove any 
roughness near the top inside edge of the well. Put in 
more metal, and when it is melted skim clean again so as 
to remove all particles of iron. Put in the plunger and 
then increase the stress of spring out to the last notch on 
lever. The pot lever should have been brazed rather than 
patched by riveting. (2) To speed up machine, increase 
the size of the motor pulley. If it is wood, tack on one lap 
of belting. If iron, drill holes and rivet on a piece of two- 
ply belting. If speed is still low, add another piece of 
belting. 
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The King of the ‘‘ Speed Merchants.” 


Rod K. Payne, of Honolulu, T. H., submits the following: 

“In Honolulu, on the island of Oahu, one of the group 
of eight which comprise the Territory of Hawaii, down at 
the cross-roads of the Pacific, with its eternal sunshine, 
fruits and flowers, and music-loving people, where the 
Southern Cross just peeps above the horizon, beyond a 
doubt is the fastest linotype operator in the world. 

“ Holo Pau, black of face and barefooted — but two gen- 
erations separated from the unclothed spearsman of Cap- 
tain Cook days—is to-day the uncrowned king of all 
linotype operators. Twenty galleys of 10-point on a 12- 
point slug, 26 ems wide, in 7 hours and 8 minutes. You 
say, impossible. But listen, ‘key punchers,’ ’tis a remark- 
able tale: The Hawaiian language is a fifty per cent lan- 
guage, consisting of only twelve letters of the alphabet — 
all of the English vowels, with h, k, 1, m, n, p and w added. 
The Star-Bulletin has the contract for printing the Terri- 
torial laws. The laws of Hawaii Territory must be printed 
in both the native and English languages. Most of the 
words in the native language run from one to four letters 
each. Note the motto of Hawaii: ‘Una mau ke ea o ka 
aina i ka pono’—ten words and twenty-four letters. 
Translated, this means: ‘ The life of the land is perpet- 
uated in righteousness ’— nine words and forty-four let- 
ters. The two words ‘ perpetuated’ and ‘ righteousness’ 
containing one letter more than the entire sentence in 
Hawaiian. The native operator, Holo Pau (also an aver- 
age operator in English), naturally experienced a great 
deal of difficulty in making speed on the native-language 
end of the job, the length of the line constantly demanding 
more of the important letters, a, e, 0, i, and more especially 
the k. Machinist Ruhmland accordingly cut a double set 
of mats. for the twelve lower-case letters, and here are the 
first four rows of his keyboard: 





e e h h 
k k m m 
a a u u 
o © Ww Ww 











“ Eight of the original mats. retain their regular posi- 
tions — the h, u, k and 1 being located for best results, 
keeping in mind their frequency in use and possibilities for 
combination fingering. With this freak keyboard, and a 
full box of jumbo spacebands, in less than a week’s practice 
Holo Pau could easily get the capacity of the machine — 
a little over seven lines a minute. His rule of fingering 
is a system of alternating between the odd and even rows. 
That is, starting with rows 1 and 8 for his first line, then 
rows 2 and 4 for the second line, and so on — this method 
of changing at all times guaranteeing plenty of mats. in 
keeping with the necessary speed for the results obtained. 
As there are a great many double letters in the native lan- 
guage, the opportunity of getting them at one touch is 
easily seen. But the freak word of all —‘ kaka ’— (which 
applies to any legal paper, such as constitution, charter, 
writ, law, bill, ete., and occurs very often in the Territorial 
laws), is assembled with a single touch. Holo drops his 
big black ‘ poi’ finger in the center of the square bounded 
by k and a, and there is your properly assembled word 


‘kaka.’ As the office receives double price for the com- 
position in the native language, this idea of Ruhmland’s, 
now carried to results by Pau, can easily be estimated in 
dollars and cents; the product equaling forty galleys in 
English, at 154 lines of 10-point to the galley — to be exact, 
190,960 ems a shift. It requires over 500 pounds of metal 
for arun. Holo frequently goes over the 3,000-line mark 
on native composition, 18 ems, 8-point, his best run being 
3,140 lines in a little over seven hours. Of course, this with 
the freak keyboard and jumbo bands. I especially address 
these facts to your efficiency expert or ‘brush’ swift, 
wherever you may find him. In his hour of exultation over 
results and speed, kindly call his attention to the black- 
faced, barefooted man, Holo Pau, under the shade of his 
bread-fruit tree, in the Island of Oahu, where the Southern 
Cross just peeps above the horizon.” 


Slugs Off Their Feet. 

A New York operator writes: “Am enclosing two slugs 
set on a Model 5 linotype. The slugs are thinner on the 
first end of the line than on the last end, except at the 
bottom. We have to have it thinner on first end to prevent 
the slugs from skewing around on the galley and in the 
forms; and even now in the forms the first end of the lines 
appear the fattest, causing them to skew a little, when 
really that end is the thinnest — except at extreme bottom 
of the slugs. You will notice at the bottom of the ribs on 
the slugs that the trimming-knife seems to jump off before 
it finishes trimming the ribs, and I think this is the cause 
of the skewing of the slugs. This shows plainer on the 
slug with wide ribs. However, I am at a loss to know what 
causes the trimming-knife to jump off and leave the little 
hump at bottom of ribs, unless it is because the knife is 
dull. Is this the cause of the trouble? If not, what is the 
cause? ” 

Answer.— There appears to be a slight overhang of 
the face over the smooth side of the slug. This side of 
the slug should be perfectly smooth. Set your left knife 
over a trifle closer to the right-hand knife. When this is 
done we believe your trouble will disappear. Also suggest 
that you set the ejector-blade guide pressure bar so it 
presses the blade more firmly. Also increase the stress of 
the ejector-slide buffer spring. The apparent cause of 
your trouble is due to the swerving to the left of the slug 
as it leaves the mold cell, the left knife not being quite far 
enough to the right. 

A later letter from this correspondent says: ‘“ Moved 
the left knife farther to the right, and it works O. K. 
Thank you very much for putting me on the right track.” 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Linotype Mold.— I. M. Downey, Wabash, Ind. Filed March 15, 1913. 
Issued November 10, 1914. No. 1,116,396. 
Distributor-box Lift.— A. W. F. Guest, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 


‘Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed April 7, 1914. Issued 


November 10, 1914. No. 1,116,416. 

Automatic Vise-jaw Adjusting Mechanism.— G. P. Kingsbury, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Filed April 7, 1914. Issued November 10, 1914. No. 1,116,441. 

Multiple-magazine Adjustment.— C. Muehleisen, Berlin, Germany, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed May 25, 
1914. Issued November 10, 1914. No. 1,116,465. 

Multiple-magazine Distributor.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed July 24, 
1911. Issued November 10, 1914. No. 1,116,489. 

Multiple-magazine Adjustment.— H. Pearce and J. E. Billington, 
Broadheath, England, assignors to Linotype and Machinery, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England. Filed September 17, 1909, May 29, 1911, and July 27, 
1908. Issued November 10, 1914. Nos. 1,116,620, 1,116,621 and 1,116,624. 

Multiple-magazine Matrix Escapement.— H. Pearce and J. E. Bill- 
ington, Broadheath, England, assignors to Linotype and Machinery, Ltd., 
London, England. Filed November 25, 1913. Issued November 10, 1914. 
No. 1,116,622. 

Matrix-aligning Device.— H. Pearce and J. E. Billington, Broadheath, 
England, assignors to Linotype and Machinery, Ltd., London, England. 
Filed October 15, 1908. Issued November 10, 1914. No. 1,116,623. 

Automatic Pump Lock for Monotypes.— J. W. Pyle, New York city. 
Filed April 26, 1910. Issued November 10, 1914. No. 1,116,734. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
XXIII.— FRANCE. 
BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


JA RLY in the eighteenth century Dr. Johann 
Christian Wolf, of Hamburg, had the 
happy thought of reprinting a number of 
poems, essays, memoirs, etc., relating to 
printing and printers, which had been pub- 
lished in pamphlet or book form in the 
first two centuries of the invention, and 
which had even then become extremely 

rare. Forty-eight of these, as well as 216 pages of brief, 
casual references to typography found in various books, and 
the first bibliography of printing (occupying 72 pages), 
comprise the indispensable “ Monumenta Typographica,” 
Hamburg, 1740, 2 vols., 12mo, pp. 2,427 in all. Since the 
time that book was published the originals of much of its 
contents have disappeared, thus enhancing the value to the 
historian of Dr. Wolf’s industry. The sixteenth century 
contributed less than a dozen works on printing, all more 
interesting than important. More precise early informa- 
tion has been gathered by historians from casual allusions 
to our art in historical works, in colophons and prefaces, 
wills, civic records, laws, and correspondence, and from a 
number of woodcuts and copperplate engraving's illustrat- 
ing methods of printing, typefounding, binding and paper- 
making; besides which we have the works of Albert Duerer 
and Geofroy Tory on letter design. It is the aim of collec- 
tors to acquire these rare sixteenth-century items, and from 
that angle the following list of the earlier contributions to 
the literature of typography may be useful: 

















DvuERER, ALBERT. (Principles of Geometry: its lines, surfaces and 
solids, with terms suited to the subject, carefully compared with the 
original writing.) This is a profusely illustrated and an invaluable work 
on geometric design, of which twenty-eight pages relate to Roman and 
Gothie lettering. Duerer died in 1528. I have not learned when or where 
the first edition was issued. The title: Institutionum Geometricarum 
libris, lineas, superfices et solida corpora tractavit, adhibitis designa- 
tionibus a eam rem accommodatissimus; denou ad scripti exemplaris 
fidem omnia diligenter recognita, emendatius iam in lucem exeunt, Paris, 
1535, folio, pp. 185. 

Tory, GEorroy. (The Art and Science of the Proportions of Letters, 
Grecian, Gothic and Roman, in accord with the proportions of the human 
body and facial features.) A very interesting book, profusely illustrated, 
by a master of letter and decorative designs. The title: Champ Fleury: 
Au quel est contenu l’art et science de la deue et vraye proportion des 
lettres attiques, quoi dit autrement lettres Antiques et vulgairement 
lettres Romaines, proportionnes selon le corps et visage humain, Paris, 
1529, large 8vo, pp. 176. 

BERGEL, JOHANN ARNOLD. (The Invention of Printing: encomiastic 
poem.) Relates to the achievements of Gutenberg and his associates. 
The title: De Chaleographiae Inventione: poema_ encomiasticum, 
Mainz, 1541. 

INSULANI, GULIELMI. (Typography judged: its good and bad points 
weighed.) The title: Statera Chaleographiae, qua bona ipsius et mala 
simil appenduntur et numerantur, Basle, 1547. 

PRAETORIUS, ABELARD. (A Letter to George Bauman of Erfurt con- 
cerning Typographical Errors.) The title: Epistola ad Georg. Bau- 
manum Typographum Erfurdiensem continens querelam de typographicis 
quibusdam vel iniurijs vel erratis, 1562, 12mo. 

RicHTer, MATTHIAS. (A Short and Useful Book on the Invention of 
Printing and the Legitimate Inspection [control] of the Press.) The 
title: De Typographiae Inventione et de Praelorum legitima inspec- 
tione, libellus brevis et utilis, Copenhagen, 1566, 8 vo, pp. 86. 

EsTIENNE, HENRI, II. (Lament of Typography on certain ill-educated 
printers who bring the art into disrepute; with Epitaphs in Greek and 
Latin in praise of certain learned printers.) The printers thus honored 
were Aldus, Badius, Froben, Oporinus, the author’s father Robert 
Estienne, and others. The title: Artis Typographicae Querimonia de 
illiteratis quibusdam Typographis, propter quos in contemptu venit; et 
Epitaphia Graeca et Latina doctorum quorundam Typographorum ab 
eodem scripta, Paris, 1569, 8vo. 

ESTIENNE, HENRI, II. (A Letter to Inquiring Friends, giving a 


statement of the progress of his work, especially of his Thesaurus of 
the Greek language; the deplorab!e ignorance of certain printers of 
works of the classic authors; and an index of books he has printed.) 
The title: Epistola qua ad multas multorum amicorum respondet, de 
suae typographiae statu, nominatimque de suo Thesauro Linguae Graecae. 
In posteriore autem eius parte, quam misera sit hoe tempore veterum 
scriptorum conditio, in quorundam typographorum prela incidentium, 
exponit. Index librorum qui ex officina eiusdam Henri Stephani hactenus 
prodierunt. (Paris or Geneva), 1569, 8vo. 

ESTIENNE, HENRI, II. (The Frankfort Fair.) This is an interesting 
and eloquent account of the annual Book Fair at Frankfort, where 
printers foregathered to sell or exchange the products of their presses, 
and where authors came to meet the printers. The title: Francofordiense 
Emporium, sive Francofordiense ses nundinae; quam varia mereium 
genera in hoe emporio prostent, pagina septima indicabit; Henr. Ste- 
phanus de his suis nundinis; impiger extremis merces non fumis ab 
Indis, sed piger hasce potes lector habere domi (Paris or Geneva), 1574. 

Of the writers of these earlier contributions to the lit- 
erature of printing, Bergel was a proofreader; Duerer 
(1471-1528), greatest of the Germanic old masters of 
engraving and painting, commenced his career as appren- 
tice to wood engraving in the printing establishment of 
Anthony Koberger, in Nuremberg; Tory (1480-1533) was 
printer to the king of France; and Henri Estienne II. 
(1554-1598) was a master printer of Paris and Geneva. 
I can not find any record of the lives of the others. 

French printers thus contributed four of these nine 
sixteenth-century items (all that were published, so far 
as I have learned), and since that period there have been 
at all times in France master printers who have brilliantly 
or conscientiously honored their occupation by adding to 
our knowledge of its history both in France and in other 
countries. Thus the French literature of typography is 
the most comprehensive and systematic. Thus, also, as a 
logical consequence, it is true that in no other country are 
the printing art and the printers more highly esteemed or 
more worthy of honor. Because, chiefly, of their devo- 
tion to the glorious traditions of typography, the master 
printers of France enjoy a relatively higher status in intel- 
lectual as well as industrial circles than the printers of 
any other country, with perhaps the exception of Holland 
and of Germany, where also the master printers are largely 
animated by the same intense pride in the achievements 
of their profession; and scholarship and typography are 
linked together more frequently than in America and Great 
Britain. 

The first history of printing in France was written by 
Jean de la Caille, “ printer and publisher in our good city 
of Paris,” “ Histoire de l’Imprimerie et de Librairie ou 
V’on voit son origine et son progrés, jusqu’en, 1689 ” (His- 
tory of Printing and Publishing from the beginning until 
1689), Paris, 1689, small 4to, pp. 346, handsomely printed, 
and adorned with beautiful copperplate vignettes, head- 
pieces, initials and tail-pieces. This was the first general 
history of printing, but it mainly deals with printing in 
Paris. It gives information about more than seventeen 
hundred printers and publishers, the majority combining 
both occupations. Space is not available in which to list 
all the contributions of other French printers to the lit- 
erature of their profession, but the following are those 
whose works are of chief importance: 

Camus, ARMAND GAstTon. Author of four works on printing in 1798, 
1799, and 1801, including the first general history of stereotyping. He 
was a leader in the French Revolution, a deputy, a commissioner direct- 
ing one of the armies, a true republican (voting against making Napo- 
leon consul for life), and a member of the French Institute. 

Divot, AMBROISE FIRMIN (1790-1876). Author of an authoritative 
history of printing (1851) containing much new data, a history of the 
Estienne family (1856), a history of wood engraving (1863), the most 
complete history of Aldus Manutius (1875), and several minor works. 
His library of ancient books was the most notable of the period, and 
realized more than $100,000 at its sale. His collection of portraits of 
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printers and publishers, which was afterward made to include all the 
notables of France, required 945 pages (8vo) to catalogue and describe. 
He and his brothers were papermakers, typefounders, printers, engrav- 
ers and publishers. They demonstrated their enthusiasm for the arts 
practiced by them in the issue of one of the most magnificent examples 
of those aris, ‘“‘ Paleographie Universelle’’ (1839-1841), a collection of 
facsimiles of writings of all peoples in all times, a history of books before 
the invention of typography, in four volumes; size of the page, 24 by 17 
inches; each volume 2% inches thick; illustrated in colors by J. B. 
Silvestre; the text by the brothers Champollion. Ambroise Firmin Didot 
was the greatest of the three great contemporary authorities on printing, 
who included William Blades, of England, and Theodore L. De Vinne, 
of America. The Didot business was commenced about 1709. 

Divot, PrerRReE (1761-1853). Author of a historical poem relating 
the progress of typography (1784), with valuable historical notes, inelud- 
ing an authentic history of the first manufacture of wove and calendered 
paper. A member of the famous Didot family, he devoted most of his 
attention to the typefoundry, and was the first to designate type-bodies 
by the number of points rather thun the old names — nompareille, perle, 
ete. His father planned the Didot point system of type-bodies now used 
in all European countries. The first papermaking machine was invented 
in the Didot paper-mills. A brother of Pierre, Firmin Didot, was the 
first to use the word “‘ stereotypie.” 

Dupont, PAuL. Author of nine works relating to printing, the more 
important being a history of printing (1854), in two volumes, 8vo, 1,152 
pages, and a handsome illustrated description of his extensive printing 
and binding establishment (1867) in Clichy, in which are descriptions of 
schools for his apprentices, benefit society, hospital for employees, and 
coéperative or profit-sharing plan. 

RENOUARD, ANTOINE AUGUSTIN. Author of eleven works relating to 
typography, the principal being a history of the Aldine Family (1803), 
2 vols., 8vo, pp. 752, a supplement thereto (1812), and a history of the 
Estienne Family (1837), 8vo, pp. 531. The work on the Aldii went into 
three editions, and that on the Estiennes into two editions. Renouard 
was a successful printer; his typography was of high merit; his busi- 
ness is continued by his son, Philippe Renouard, also a contributor to 
this literature, at 19 rue des Saints-Péres, Paris. 

BERNARD AUGUSTE JOSEPH. Author of nine works relating to typog- 
raphy, the more important of which are a life of Geofroy Tory, printer 
and engraver (two editions, 1857 and 1865), and an authoritative history 
of the invention of printing (1853), 8vo, pp. 806. He was the son of a 
printer in a small city of France, and succeeded to his father’s business 
and carried it on successfully. 

DELALAIN, A. H. J. (1810-1877). Author of eight works relating to 
printing, chiefly dealing with the influences of laws against the liberty 
of printing (1855-1869). He was printer to the University of Paris and 
president of the Chamber of Printers of Paris. 

Duprat, F. A. Author of three works relating to printing, two of 
which are authoritative histories of the national printing establishment 
of France (1848, 1861), in which he was master typefounder and con- 
troller of the letterpress department. 

FOURNIER, PIERRE SIMON (1712-1768). Author of nine works relating 
to printing, chiefly historical. His history of typefounding in Europe 
(1764-1766) is authoritative, and to this is added the only thorough text- 
book of typefounding ever written. He was the leading typefounder of 
his time and the inventor of the point system (1737) which is identical 
in principle with the system used in America. Fournier's system was 
immediately adopted in France, while ours did not get into use until 
1877. The Didot system is the same as the Fournier, with a unit point 
based on the metric system, which did not exist in Fournier’s time. 

MELLoTTEE, PAUL. Author of ‘“‘ Histoire Economique de I'Imprim- 
erie,” Vol. I, Paris, 1905, 8vo, pp. 531. He conducts his printing estab- 
lishment of two hundred employees and manages a stud farm for the 
French war department. He is preparing a second volume of his book. 
The first volume was issued by him at the age of twenty-seven. It has 


been crowned by the Institute of France. M. Mellottée’s work contains . 


a great deal of new information on prices and trade usages and wages, 
and its typography is excellent. He will undoubtedly achieve a good 
name in the annals of printing. 

RENOUARD, PHILIPPE. Author of ‘“ Bibliographie des Editions de 
Simon de Colines, 1520-1546," Paris, 1894, 8vo; and ‘“ Jmprimeurs 
Parisiens, Libraires, Fondeurs de Caractéres d’Imprimerie depuis 
l'introduction de l'Imprimerie 4 Paris (1470) jusqu’a la fin du XVIe 
siécle (printers, publishers, typefounders of Paris from 1470 to end of 
the sixteenth century), Paris, 1898, 18mo; and ‘‘ Documents sur les 
Imprimeurs, Libraires, Cartiers, Graveurs, Fondeurs de Lettres, Doreurs 
de Livres, Faiseurs de Fermoirs, Enlumineurs, Parcheminiers et Pape- 
tiers ayant exercé 4 Paris de 1450 a 1600°’ (documents relating to the 
printers, publishers, playing-card makers, engravers, typefounders, 
gilders of books, workers in metal clasps for books, illuminators, parch- 
ment and paper makers in Paris from 1450 to 1600), Paris, 1901, 8vo; 
and “ Bibliographie des Impressions et des Oeuvres de Josse Badius 
Ascensius, imprimeur et humaniste, 1462-1535” (bibliography of the 
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printing and works of Josse Badius Ascensius, printer and humanist), 
Paris, 1908, 8vo, 3 vols., pp. 328, 548, 529. These valuable contributions 
to the history of our art were all beautifully printed by the printer- 
author. In their compilation he found a fine pleasure, which has 
stimulated the efficiency and added to the reputation of his famous 
establishment. 

The printer-authors mentioned above were all men of 
affairs, highly successful in business, who established or 
continued printing-plants which are among the more 
extensive in France. A list of French printers who have 
made valuable contributions to this literature would exceed 
two hundred names. In America the printers who have 
contributed to this literature form a group of less than 
one dozen, and the public have no higher regard for a 
printer and a printing-office than they have for a baker and 
his bakery. 

Since the establishment in 1539 of the National Printing 
Establishment of France its directors have been selected 
from the more scholarly printers, several of whom have 
been leaders in the development of the art. From time to 
time this establishment has issued works in honor of print- 
ing which in format and execution have reached the high- 
est standard of their period. France has maintained since 
1667 the famous Gobelins factory for the manufacture of 
tapestries, and since 1759 the equally famous porcelain 
manufactory at Sévres, and it manages its great printing 
establishment in much the same spirit, in harmony with the 
profound respect for art which has always been charac- 
teristic of the people of France, which, despite the insistent 
claims of another race, is the most cultivated of nations, 
the veritable home of culture, with that modesty in its 
claims which is one of the evidences of its reality. In this 
twentieth century the artistic traditions of the national 
printing establishment are continued. In 1900, in partici- 
pation with the Gutenberg festivals of that year in Ger- 
many and other countries, it issued “A la mémoire de Jean 
Gutenberg: hommage de |’Imprimerie Nationale et de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale,” a large folio on hand-made paper, 
with 77 pp. of text and 17 facsimiles and engraving's, com- 
prising material of great historical value, much of which 
was newly published. This is a work of typographic art 
above criticism. In the same year, in connection with 
the Universal Exposition held in Paris, the Imprimerie 
Nationale issued “ Origines de l’Imprimerie en France: 
conférences faites 25 Juillet et 17 Aout, 1900,” by M. A. 
Christian, director of the Imprimerie Nationale. It is a 
large folio, on hand-made paper of vellum-like texture, 
192 pages of text, with a number of reproductions of the 
best work of the great printers of France. This volume 
was presented at two international conferences of printers 
on the dates named in the title. The text is printed in 
beautiful types cast in matrices cut for the Imprimerie 
Royale in 1640 and still in use. This volume, on a par with 
that “to the memory of Jean Gutenberg,” was so much 
applauded that in the same year the French government 
authorized the printing of the “ Histoire de l’Imprimerie en 
France au XVe et au XVIe siécle,” by A. Claudin, laureat 
de l’Institut. No other word than magnificent can express 
the merit of this work. M. Claudin was the acknowledged 
greatest authority on the history of printing in France. 
The work is not yet completed, owing to the death of 
Claudin, but three volumes have been issued. The size of 
the paper page is 17 by 13 inches, hand-made, deckle edges; 
the types are ancient and beautiful; and 1,640 pages of text 
and thirty-five facsimiles, in which typographic and litho- 
graphic arts are combined to produce hand-colored effects, 
comprise the three volumes that have been issued. The 
typographic pages are printed two-on, owing to the all- 
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around deckle, and some of these forms go through the 
press six times when as many colors are needed to perfect 
the reproduction. The reproductions are perfect reéngraved 
facsimiles (nothing photographic) in the original colors, 
so that the beautifully illuminated pages of the early 
French printers are presented as their designers and 
printers conceived them, but with the advantages of better 
impressions and greater fidelity to the original design than 
the resources of printers of the first two centuries could 
permit. Following a general history of printing, the work 
o* each printer is taken up individually in chronological 
oder; all that is biographical is told, with notes on the 
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ble only to the blessings of light, air and water — divine 
blessings so intimately interwoven in every moment of our 
lives that we accept them with unheeding complacency. 
Another work which demonstrates the thoroughness and 
ardor of the French, and their appreciation of the essen- 
tial things which make nations truly great, is Georges 
Lepreux’s “Gallia Typographica, ou Répertoire Bio- 
graphique et Chronologique de tous les Imprimeurs de 
France depuis des origines de l’Imprimerie jusqu’a la 
Révolution ” (the biographies and chronologies of all the 
printers of France from the beginning to the Revolution), 
with “Inventaire de sources originales de l’Histoire de 


Reproduced from the Original Drawing by Franklin Booth. 


literature he printed, and the reproductions inform the 
reader of the quality of his work and of the artists he may 
have employed to assist him, and all the styles of types, 
initials, woodcuts, vignettes and borders he used. Thus 
splendidly has France honored the greatest of all occupa- 
tions practiced by mankind. 

The comprehensiveness of the literature of printing 
in France is again illustrated by the work of President 
Baudrier and his son, Jules Baudrier, “ Bibliographie 
Lyonnaise: recherches sur les Imprimeurs, Libraires, 
Relieurs, et Fondeurs de Lettres de Lyon au XVIe siécle ” 
(researches relating to the printers, publishers, bookbind- 
ers and typefounders of Lyons in the sixteenth century). 
This is a work of nine 8vo volumes, profusely illustrated, 
pp. 4,211 in all, the first issued in 1895, the last in 1913. 
Lyons was a very important printing center, had many 
distinguished and also many wealthy printers, and, through 
the great work of the Messieurs Baudrier, Lyons may boast 
a more complete and exact history of its printing activities 
than any other city. This is a work of immense labor, pre- 
sented in interesting and attractive form. It demonstrates 
conclusively the high esteem accorded to printing and 
printers in a period when Europe was profoundly grateful 
for an invention which brought with it blessings compara- 


l’Imprimerie et des Imprimeurs en France” (inventory 
of the original sources of the history of printing and of 
printers in France), Paris, 1909, 1911, 1912, 8vo. This 
work is in progress. Six volumes, containing 2,580 attrac- 
tively printed pages, have been issued, and nine others 
are in preparation. The persistency of French publishers 
in issuing books about printing and printers, and the fre- 
quency with which such books run into second and third 
editions, shows that there is a profitable demand. French 
printers buy them. In the United States every book about 
printing, except text-books, has been published at a loss, 
unless it was issued by book clubs, such as the Grolier and 
others, whose members (non-printers) have taken up lim- 
ited editions. De Vinne’s “Invention of Printing,” the 
Ives’ translation of Bernard’s “ Life of Geofroy Tory” 
(a splendid work which in France went into two editions), 
Thomas’ “History of Printing in America,” were all 
unprofitable. Types in America are used by persons most 
of whom do not read. The boasted sixth-greatest industry 
has a trivial influence even in commercial circles, and less 
influence in intellectual circles. Never having learned the 
real importance of their work to the world, the American 
public has accepted the printing fraternity at their own 
low estimate. 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertis 
ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Shermz 


street, Chicago. 


THE GAME OF “KILLING OFF”? YOUR COMPETITOR. 


If my memory be not at fault, it was quite the fashion 
many years ago for gentlemen to go calling on New Year’s 
Day — thus devoting a portion of at least one day a year to 
a recognition of the fact that they were not alone in the 
world, but were living in a world peopled by other human 
beings, and that to these others they owed certain duties as 
well as to themselves. The custom has fallen into disuse 
—perhaps in this day we are giving more substantial 
recognition to our duties to our fellows — but it might well 
be revived by the newspaper fraternity, and the first day of 
January each year set as “ Call-on-your-Competitor Day.” 

Believing, as I do, that the newspaper profession is 
second to none in serving the business, social and moral 
interests of the community, and having devoted some time 
to a study of the problems connected with making the 
remuneration for that service more commensurate with the 
service performed, I have found that one of the greatest 
hindrances to progress has been the attitude of the country 
publisher toward his competitor, which attitude has its 
bearing on his attitude toward his profession and his atti- 
tude toward editorial associations, cost congresses, schools 
of journalism, trade journals, and other factors in the con- 
tinued progress of the profession. 


The Worst Competitor. 

First of all, the worst competitor which a country 
publisher can have is himself. If he approaches his task 
without full confidence that he is performing a valuable 
service to the community, and without a full knowledge of 
what that service is costing, then he might better not be in 
the game. Thousands of country publishers ascribe a 
goodly share of their troubles to competitors, when they are 
themselves their own worst competitors. The country pub- 
lisher who does not search out the facts concerning his own 
business, and determine how much it costs during the year 


to produce his publication, including all expenses, both’ 


direct and indirect, and how much it is necessary for him 
to realize from subscriptions and advertising to meet this 
expense and what his rates therefore should be, need 
expect no sympathy from more successful publishers when 
he tries to ascribe his lack of success to the “ rotten com- 
petition ” in his home field. The game of “ killing off your 
competitor ” must, like charity, begin at home. Every man 
must be master of his own business, and if he is going to 
let his competitors and his customers run it, he might as 
well turn it over to them. 


But the Competitor Is a Real Problem. 


“ But,” I have heard many a publisher say, “ but, but,” 
etc. Well, far be it from me to talk nonsense (at least, 


“man down the street. 


If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


consciously), and after a publisher has determined th:'t 
the subscription price should be raised and that the adve:- 
tising rate should be much higher, and the rate for offici: 
printing and legal notices should be such as the law pr: - 
scribes, there then remains the real problem of doing the-e 
things and getting away with them, and the more thoug!t 
there is given to these thing's, the more the success or fai 
ure of the move seems to depend on the attitude of ti: 
“ hell-hound of the opposition ” down the street. 

Well, it’s New Year’s Day, 1915, so let’s call on this 
Your paper is off and so is his. Even 
though it is a legal holiday you are both working, but with- 
out the drive of a couple of days earlier, and you somehow 
feel that the day ought to be your own, anyway. So you 
call on your competitor down the street. 

We will not bother with the details of what you said to 
one another, but after the ice was broken, you found that 
your competitor and yourself had many points of common 
interest. That he was a printer, like yourself, and had to 
help the boys in the shop solve some of the mechanical 
problems, and that in the midst of the Christmas rush they 
had had much trouble with static electricity; that the rush 
was over now, but really how thin the advertising pat- 
ronage of both papers was this week; that this getting out 
a paper every week was a good deal of a drag, especially 
when the advertisers would persist in dropping out so 
much that there was no money in printing the paper, but 
still the readers expected the paper to be issued regularly 
and the advertisers expected it to be always here whenever 
they wanted to use it; and how you were both foolish for 
paying the lawyers a rake-off on legal notices, but perhaps 
you steered away from the subject of county printing 
because that was to be the subject of some heated editorials 
for three months to come. 

Now, it may be that you did not make this much prog- 
ress the first time, but you will at least have learned that 
your competitor is a real human being, and that he knew 
more of your problems than any other one person in the 
community. And after having shared a little in the solu- 
tion of one another’s problems, it will then be but a short 
step to begin together to solve your common problems. 


Various Kinds of Competitors. 


“But,” says many a publisher, “things are different 
in our town; it can’t be done.” Well, things are different 
in “our town,” and they are different in every town — or 
at least they are different if a person is looking for differ- 
ences. But in general, competitors are of two kinds, the 
weak and the strong. Weak competitors cause what 
appears to me to be a lot of unnecessary worry to pub- 
lishers of strong newspapers. About all there is to be said 
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of the publisher of a newspaper with 2,500 circulation 
allowing his rates to be held down by some competitor with 
less than a thousand is that he is not wise. The real prob- 
lem comes with strong competition. 
To meet the problem of strong competition, begin first 
‘th yourself. If you believe that your average rate should 
fifteen, twenty or thirty cents, begin and put it there 
yourself. Turn down some customers who want it for ten 
cents because they can “ get it in the other paper for that.” 
Your competitor is not such a fool that he will rejoice very 
long after he once learns that you really mean to stick by 
your new rates. If his rate is lower than yours, there is 
implied admission that the service is not worth as much, 
| this will soon dawn on the consciousness of any com- 
<titor who is enough of a factor in the business situation 
, be called a “ strong competitor.” After that begins to 
:wn upon him, the rest will be easy. 
Another respect in which a person should begin with 
imself in the matter of solving strong competition is to 
overlook little things in which the competitor may have 
departed from the established rates— for there will be 
plenty of instances for him to do the same. He may have 
had some special reason for the departure, or the customer 
who told you about it may have lied. 


Competitor an Asset. 


I am not particularly advocating price agreements. 
Price agreements are contrary to the statute in such case 
made and provided, are provocative of friction when little 
departures are made from them, and in the publishing busi- 
ness, at least, are of little value unless founded on a knowl- 
edge of costs —and where there is a knowledge of costs, 
the price agreement is not necessary. The exclusive job 
printers have their own problems on prices, but two rival 
country publishers have no such problems. Each has his 
own ideas as to what constitutes a good newspaper, each 
has a different set of readers, or appeals in a different way 
to the same readers, each performs a different service for 
the advertisers, and so, to a certain degree, each publisher 
has a limited monopoly, so that he is free to make such 
rates as he chooses, and the subscriber and the advertiser 
must pay that rate or go without the service. If there is 
any difference in the rates, the advantage, if any, lies with 
the publisher having the higher rates. He is always free 
to claim that his service is “ worth more,” and if he him- 
self believes it is worth more, a good impression is left 
with the customer. 

Strong, business-like competition is, if the field be 
ample, an asset, not a liability, and an instance of this 
view recently came to my notice. One publisher about to 
sell out was reminded by his prospective purchaser that 
he had strong competition. ‘“ Yes,’ responded the pub- 
lisher, “ but I regard my competition an asset; we both 
know what it costs to print a newspaper, and we get our 
price.” 

Competition in Overcrowded Fields. 

When there is strong competition but the field is ample, 
it is the height of folly for a publisher to cherish the ambi- 
tion to drive his competitor out of business. It is foolish, 
futile and expensive, and if one really did succeed in driv- 
ing the other out, the survivor would find that he had 
plucked a Dead Sea apple of dust. Half of the community 
would consider him an enemy, the other half would con- 
sider his charges exorbitant, and only to be paid because 
of friendship, and there would always be the danger (7?) 
of new competition. 

As a digression, let me say that I am not especially 
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impressed with the desirability of one newspaper in a town 
of a size which usually has two. It takes an especially 
good newspaper man to be permanently successful where 
he has the field all to himself. Most of us would become 
negligent in our news and advertising service, while many 
customers would become dissatisfied on account of some 
real and many fancied grievances. 

If you cherish the ambition of owning the only news- 
paper in your town, talk it over with your competitor, and 
see how little your business would be increased, and how 
much your expenses would be increased. 

You are then ready to adopt as the major premise of all 
your relations with your competitor the view that “ There 
is room for both of us.” This does not mean that you will 
agree editorially or politically, or that each of you shall 
have only one set of customers, but it does mean that you 
have arrived at a common ground of understanding which 
will be a great benefit to both. 

But in fields where there is really “ not room for three 
of us,” the cheapest and best way is to clear up the field 
by consolidation. Partizans of the various newspapers 
often resent consolidation, but the partizans are not paying 
the weekly losses. Fortunately there are not nearly so 
many fields overcrowded as there once were. 

I think I have demonstrated that there is nothing in 
the game of “ killing off ” one’s competitor, and that in all 
cases it is much better to be on friendly terms. If the 
competition be weak, the attitude should be friendly and 
considerate; if it be strong, the situation demands a recog- 
nition, by each, of the strength of the other, and a willing- 
ness on the part of each that the other receive his full 
reward for the service which he performs for the com- 
munity; if the competition be stifling, then the cheapest 
and best solution lies in friendly conference, and any other 
course is suicidal. 


How Publishers Are Standing in Their Own Light. 


But because so many publishers are not friendly to their 
competitors, they are not only standing in their own light 
so far as the solution of local problems is concerned, but 
they are hindering the solution of the larger problems of 
the profession. ‘I am very anxious that we accomplish 
something along this line,” writes one publisher to me, 
regarding a most excellent proposal which was wrecked 
on the jealousy of competitors. “If I thought the pub- 
lishers would in the near future get together in some way 
on all of these propositions I would make a stand and tell 
them to go to,” writes another publisher regarding another 
proposition which would call for the united action of local 
competitors (or rather many publishers think such united 
action would be essential). 

State editorial asscciations, district associations and 
cost congresses are all good, but there are always more 
good things proposed at these meetings than can ever be 
put into effect. These larger associations will not come 
into their full usefulness until good working county and 
city associations are formed — local associations, the mem- 
bership of which consists of you and your competitor. 
When you and your competitor can get together and frankly 
discuss your common problems, then both of you can do 
your part in carrying out some of the proposals made by 
the larger associations, the objects of which have to do with 
the advancement of the profession as a whole. 

And the first step in getting on good terms with your 
competitor is to kill off the competitor in your own shop 
and conduct your own business on business principles. 

Then make the call down the street. 
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COST SYSTEM IN A SMALL SHOP. 


A correspondent, the manager of a country newspaper, 
writes for information concerning installing a cost system 
in a small shop, and as his problem is typical of those that 
confront the small shop, I am giving his inquiry and my 


suggestions in full. He says: 

I am writing you at this time to obtain your assistance in getting a 
practical cost system installed in our plant, and in order to make our 
conditions clear to you, it will be necessary to go into details somewhat. 
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Strong display characterizes the advertisements in The University Daily 
Kansan, by the Journalism Department, University of Kansas. 


I hold the unique position of job compositor, pressman, foreman, busi- 
ness manager and managing editor in a small country shop where we 
work three men, the ediior, one printer, and myself. We use two job- 
bers, an 8 by 12 and a 10 by 15, and a country Campbell cylinder press, 
and do quite a nice job business. Although our plant is small, I feel 
the need of a cost system very much, and would like to have your assis- 
tance in getting one installed. A few days ago I approached the editor 
and owner of the plant and asked his opinion of the question of getting 
at the cost of production. He replied that ‘‘ The cost system is all right 
in city offices where they work union hours and keep track of the min- 
utes, but in a country office, about the only way is to get all the business 
you can, at the highest figure you can obtain, and trust the rest to God.” 

Might I be excused for saying that this is a childish way for a business 
man to look at his business? The editor, however, is not a practical 
newspaper man. He is in politics, and the greater part of his time is 
spent away from home, and therefore his lack of knowledge of printing 
conditions is to be overlooked. 

In the past, my method has been to take the entire expense items for 
one year, total them up and divide this by the number of working hours in 
the year, which gave me a flat hour-cost of $1.05. I have charged this cost 
of production on all work and have come out very well at the end of the 
year, but I want a system where I can know the actual cost of producing 
our newspaper (which I half-way believe is eating up the profits on our 
job production), and the actual cost of production of each individual job. 

We publish a six-column quarto paper, printing four pages each week, 
and using four pages of ‘“‘adless’”’ printed service. For the past six 
months we have carried an average of 350 inches of advertising each 
week, and have received 15 cents an inch, or $52.50 per issue, for same. 

If you will furnish me with blanks for ascertaining my actual expenses 
and give me other information pertaining to the installation of a system 
suitable to our office, it will certainly be appreciated by me, and I will 
take pleasure in passing the knowledge around among my neighbors, 
none of whom have a system except of their own making, which is 





usually faulty. 
Thanking you in advance for your assistance, I beg to remain, 
Yours very truly, 


Adapting the Standard System. 


The Standard cost system was sent to our correspon- 
dent, and in addition I made the following suggestions: 

You have made more progress than many printers have 
in determining your average cost per hour at $1.05, and 
in grasping the primary idea of a cost system that the total 
expenses are to be divided by the total productive hours to 
get at the hour-cost. 
You are also right in thinking that a small office needs 
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a cost system. My own office is not much larger than yours 
and I have had a cost system for nearly four years and 
would not think of doing business without one. 

You now have your average hour-cost, but that does 
not tell you the cost of different kinds of work. You know 
offhand that it costs more per hour for a man to run the 
cylinder press than it does to run a glue pot; more per 
hour for a man to set advertisements with $1,000 worth of 
equipment than it does to set straight matter with $100 
worth of equipment, taking into consideration also the 
usual difference in wages for these two kinds of work. 
These things you know offhand, but the question you want 
to settle is “‘ What is the difference? ” 

Your next step is to divide your office into departmen:s 
and to take an inventory of each department. Each shop 
has minor peculiarities which it is well to take into accourt, 
but I should judge that yours should be divided about 1s 
follows: 

1. Hand composition.— Type, cases, stones and acces- 
sories. 

2. Machine composition.— Typesetting machine and 
accessories, if you have one. If you use hand-set matter, 
a department of “ straight composition ” can be put in, to 
include only the body-type and head letter of the news- 
paper and such accessories as go with it. 

3. Job presses and accessories. 

4. Cylinder press and accessories. 

5. Bindery and stock handling.—To include your 
paper-cutter, stapler, perforator, shelving and minor appli- 
ances used in handling stock and the miscellaneous bindery 
work that comes to a country shop. Larger offices sep- 
arate stock handling and bindery, but I can see no need of 
your doing so. You can place all goods on your shelves at 
a straight advance of, say, twenty-five per cent over the 
warehouse cost, and that will take care of broken reams, 
spoilage, wasted stock, dead stock, and also arbitrarily 





Our Fall Stocks 
Ready for Your 
Inspection— 


We are very proud of the stock we have gathered for this 
Fall season. 


W eknow the qualities are dependable 





correct and our customers will get from them 
vice and satisfaction. 

Our Stein-Block Suits for Fall are here in big assortment 
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12 North Webb watt Noth 


Simple, readable advertisement by F. W. Miiler, Albany, Georgia. 














provide for the cost of handling such stock, for instance, 
as a box of envelopes, where the amount of time consumed 
in “handling ” is too small to account for, but where there 
really has been capital invested, not only in the stock itself, 
but in the labor of unpacking, and in the shelves and space 
it occupied until used. 

I am assuming in this letter that you have digested the 
Standard cost system sent you, and so confine my comment 
to such adaptations as I believe you will want to make. 
The use of time-tickets, job-tickets and monthly summary 
is fully explained, but if there is anything there which you 
do not understand, I would be pleased to have you take it 
up with me. 
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I would suggest that you use the six-minute time-unit, 
not that it is always necessary to be overnice about every 
little six minutes in a country shop (though it is important 
that the record be honest), but especially on account of the 
ease with which the six-minute unit is used in the com- 
putations. 

Make each issue of the newspaper a separate job, and 
i* the editor puts in his whole time on the paper, then 
‘niarge his entire salary as an “ extra” on the job-ticket. 





ext few days promise ig so heey ones, both for the shoppers and 

Jur aim is to aid you as much as possible in making 

is store a pleasure.—We have arranged our displays for 

your convenience and our salespeople are obliging and want to please you. 


. ts You Can Help Us By Shopping Early c >) 
A as Welcome ToC priaionas Shopper Ss 














_Handkerchiefs For Gifts 








COATS 
$11.25 
$12.50 


ns | IE 20 Per Cent || 


75 || Discount 
75¢ || On AllTraveling Luggage || 
3, Suit | 








Illustrating two-line prices advantageously used. From the Democrat, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


If he puts in only part of his time, then charge part 
of it against the newspaper and the balance to “ office 
expense.” Charge also to the newspaper each week what 
you pay to correspondents, also for plate, cuts, postage, 
express, or other direct expenses, just as if the newspaper 
were a job which you were printing for some one else. 

After you have a record of your newspaper costs, you 
will then have a basis for studying your advertising costs, 
and from what you have done already, I am convinced that 
your findings will be of benefit to the craft. 

I can not close without commending you for your fifteen- 
cent advertising rate. After studying your costs you may 
wish to increase it, but it is much more nearly compensa- 
tory than the rate of most papers of the size of yours. I 
also want to especially commend your good judgment in 
not increasing the size of your paper in order to carry 
that 350 inches of advertising. Many good newspaper men 
would have increased the size of the paper with that much 
advertising on account of their pride in getting out a “ big 
paper,” but with your “ adless ” patents and seven columns 
of good, live local stuff, you adopted the wiser course. It 
is a difficult matter to make a four-page paper pay, any- 
way, and increasing the size and therefore increasing the 
expense every time the advertising gets a bit heavy only 
makes matters worse. 

Let me hear from you further, when you get your cost 
System started. 


REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 

The Vandalia Leader, Vandalia, Missouri.— Eight-column pages are 
so large as to be difficult to handle and thus make reading rather a task. 
You should also employ more large headings. 

Reporter, Iron River, Michigan.— Your twenty-eight-year-old paper 
is an admirable weekly, but the advertisements, while satisfactory, could 
be improved by more orderly display in some instances. 

Scott County Argus, Shakopee, Minnesota.— The fountain of your 
press is not adjusted properly and flow of ink is heavy and light in spots. 
Make-up of first page is very good indeed, and advertisements also are 
well handled. 

News, Jeanette, Pennsylvania.— You publish a good paper and 
mechanical work is also well handled. Avoid “ bringing out’ too many 
features in display, and do not fill short lines with decoration, as in the 
advertisement for the Jeanette Hardware Company's advertisement in 
your November 24 issue. 

The Courier, Great Harrington, Massachusetts.— Your Christmas 
number is an admirable edition, although advertisement display in some 
instances is disorderly. Your cover-page made up of linotype border is 
a distinct novelty. The name of the paper, however, is placed too low 
therein. 

The University Daily Kansan, by the Journalism Department, the 
University of Kansas, is an excellent publication, advertisements being 
particularly well handled. A more symmetrical arrangement of stories 
on the first page, according to length and style of headings, would result 
in an improvement. One of the excellent advertisements is herewith 
reproduced. 


ALL SEE VICTORY 


> FAMILY BROKE — SHOT — 
WW NOV. ELECTION 'h Hf BARNHART A GOOD aN = cs 
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MIGHTY EFFORTS BEING MADE FAMILY TROUBLES ARE CAUSE 


~ SUNK HIS TEETH 
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WAGON TONGUE CAME vow « 
: -wemin 1S ONLY HOPE 


BOARD NAMED VOTING PLACES 


TWO LITLE GALS 
WTI OF ATA 


CIRCUIT COURT — GRINDING 


Excellent headings and orderly arrangement of matter are characteristic 
of all this paper's first pages. 


Wess & Vary, Atlanta, Georgia, deserve commendation for the excel- 
lent work done on the Atlantic Saturday Night, a society publication 
which chronicles the events of the city’s ‘‘ Four Hundred.’ Presswork is 
excellent, but greater contrast in display would materially improve the 
advertisements. 

F. W. MILLER, Albany, Georgia.— Without recourse to bold types, 
your advertisements score in display, for you show a keen understanding 
of the value of restrained, yet strong, display, secured through bringing 
out a few strong points by contrast in size of types used for display and 
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body matter. Some cf the advertisements exploiting but one item are 
too “ long-winded,’’ we fear, but this is no fault of yours. The best 
advertisements are those which, brief and to the point, influence rather 
than tire the reader; and our opinion is that many advertisements fail 
to attain results for the simple reason they are too long in text. You 
could have improved the nicely arranged ‘“‘ Made in America Week ” 
advertisement by using two-line prices. Strong prices exert a powerful 
influence upon readers, giving the suggestion that the prices are low, 
else they would not be made so prominent. We show one of your adver- 
tisements here as an example of strong, neat, effective display. 

Ringling News, Ringling, Oklahoma.— You are too liberal with ink, 
but not liberal enough with impression. From a news standpoint, how- 
ever, your paper has all the earmarks of being up to date. The composi- 
tion of advertisements is very satisfactory and, contrary to the rule, 
your apprentice dces not hamper his type with meaningless rule arrange- 
ments. 
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your advertisements larger than the headings in any instance, and cen- 
ter all display lines. Side heads are treacherous, and for satisfactory 
results demand of the compositor a keen sense of balance. 

Pitcairn Express, Piteairn, Pennsylvania.— Presswork is not entirely 
satisfactory, due in a large measure to insufficient impression. Where 
one has type-faces, borders, ete., worn to varying heights, more impres- 
sion is necessary than when all material is uniform in height. Thorough 
make-ready on the average country weekly, we know, is impossible. 
Note the advertisements herewith shown and model your own after the 
simple style represented by them. The holiday magazine supplement 
shows marked enterprise. 

The Sun, Rochester, Indiana.— You are justified in feeling very proud 
of your paper, which, from every standpoint, will stand comparison with 
the best in the land. We are particularly pleased with the clean press 
work, attractive, neat and interesting first page, and good advertisemen: 
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HALL’S AMERICAN STORE 


J. E. HALL, Proprietor 


This Sale Ends 
Saturday, Dec. 12th 
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Miscellaneous Bargains 
Staple and Standard Merchandise at Less 
than Wholesale 
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Here’s Your Chance A Genuine Stock Reducing Sale—Lasting Two Weeks A Big Cut in Prices 


THE late arrival of cold weather and a depression in retail business all over the country is 
responsible for a heavy over-stock of desirable merchandise in our store. x 

the women of Fulton County a GENUINE. money-saving oppertunity. 

doors on SATURDAY MORNING, NOV. 28th and will continue for two weeks. 


“ . . We wish to call particular attention to the fact that this is a GENUINE SALE; we are 


offering part of our stock to you at less than cost, much of it at just about cost, and everything at liberal reductions. ‘ ‘ 4 | 
Nothing is marked up before it is marked down — the original selling prices are not inflated; the values are real and we ork | & | 


AN HONEST SALE; HONESTLY ADVERTISED 





For these reasons we are going to give 
The sale begins with the opening of our 
We urge you to come early 
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and all the time; that's one reason why we 
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SELL CHEAPER 


ee ees |*-HALL’S AMERICAN STORE. 


J. E. HALL, Proprietor 


REMEMBER THE DATE AND COME! 
Saturday, November 28th to December 12th. 


Come early and get first choice of bargains. 
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Effective two-page advertisement composed without recourse to large and bold display type. 
By The Sun, Rochester, Indiana. 


ONE of the cleanest, newsiest, best-made-up papers in the United 
States is the Tulsa Democrat, Tulsa, Oklahoma. The issue for Sunday, 
December 13, fairly breathes the Christmas spirit, many of the adver- 
appropriately handled with holly border and other 
It seems that the paper's heading is too small, 
A paper should never, in 
The special cover is 


tisements being 
Christmas decoration. 
especially so when large headings are used. 
our estimation, subordinate its name to anything. 
effective, but we believe could be made more so through the use of a 
brighter green. 

Moore, Lodi, California.— The Sterling advertisement 
A less startling contrast in display would be an improve- 
The light wave border 
Paneling 


THEODORE T. 
is well handled. 
ment, as would a plain six-point rule border. 
does not harmonize with the Cheltenham Bold used for display. 
the various lines of suits according to price would cause these items to 
stand out more effectively, for so many display lines at one point give 
rather a confusing effect. 


Gibson Courier, Gibson City, Illinois—— Your Christmas number is 
good and some of the advertisements truly excellent. Others, however, 
in their disorderly display, show plainly that you were “hard put” to 
get the edition out. It is a credit, nevertheless, to the whole force, and 


to the town. 

The Ione Journal, Ione, Oregon.— For improvement, first of all, take 
the ornaments from either end of your heading. Next, place two more 
sheets of impression on your cylinder. Do not make the signatures of 


composition. We are showing a two-page advertisement and a first- 
page arrangement which should prove valuab!e and inspirative to all 
our readers. 

WE have received from Launceston, in the far-away is!and of Tas- 
mania, a copy of the Courier Annual, which is devoted to a showing in 
half-tone of the many points of interest, the delightful scenery and the 
modern business houses on that island. Mechanically, the work has been 
very well handled, the pressman deserving commendation for the admir- 
able manner in which the half-tones are printed. A tint of blue back 
of those half-tones showing out-of-door scenes gives a pleasing, realistic 
effect. The advertisements show a tendency toward overadornment, a 
feature characteristic of all countries under the domination of British 
influence in things typographical. The same tendency toward elaborate- 
ness is characteristic of the artwork about the half-tones, and we feel 
that an improvement would result if the American style of simplicity 
were followed. Taken as a whole, however, the edition is an admira- 
ble one. 

NEW ZEALAND also comes forward with the Christmas edition of the 
Auckland Weekly News, and, like the paper from Tasmania, shows 
marked British influence in the typography. In it, also, the presswork 
is of a high standard, the artwork surrounding the half-tones being 
more simple and, therefore, more pleasing than that which embellishes 
the illustrations in the Tasmanian edition. The marvelous scenery 
depicted in many of the half-tones gives one the impression that New 
Zealand is a veritable paradise. 
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WHY AMERICA DOES NOT MANUFACTURE 
ANILIN DYES.* 


BY HARRY MCCORMACK, 
Professor Chemical Engineering, Armour Institute of Technology. 


SA\HERE has been so much written and said 
| during the past few weeks on the subject 
of anilin-dye manufacture, that it will 
probably be difficult to present any new 
ideas to you. If this is the case, permit 
me, at least, to hope that the old ideas 
may be given a new setting. It has seemed 
to the speaker that some of the reasons 
wnich have been advanced as fundamental ones for our not 
e zaging extensively in the anilin-dye industry are, at best, 
o:!y contributory causes, and are not fundamental at all. 

Any one who is a student of economic conditions has 
ol served that there are certain stages in the industrial 
de velopment of all countries, the stages commencing with 
the simple industries carried on by a people subduing a 
vi:zin land, when the manufacturing industries are lim- 
ite to those essential for existence, and progressing slowly 
toward the stage where the industries are extremely diver- 
sified, with the raw materials available worked up into the 
most finished products. 

This country, as yet, can be said to be in the early 
stages of industrial development. Our energies and finan- 
cial capital have been employed to the limit in such labors 
as the construction of our railway systems, the building 
of our large cities, the constructing and operating of street- 
railway systems, waterworks, gas and electric plants, and 
numerous other utilities which must enter into the growth 
and life of a new country which is attempting to take on 
all of the improvements of an advanced civilization. These 
lines of industry, it has been said, afforded ample oppor- 
tunity for investment, such investments being secure both 
as regards principal and as to returns on principal. While 
such opportunities for investment are available, capital 
will be very slow to invest in any new lines, particularly 
such lines as chemical industries which are not very well 
known in this country and on this account not very well 
considered as investments by our capitalists. About the 
only opportunity a chemist has to secure capital for invest- 
ment is to bring forward some marvelous and secret proc- 
ess to extract gold from sea-water, or some process for 
securing platinum from black sands, or some other project 
based on imagination. 

The development of our railways and public utilities 
has by no means reached its limit, still affording an oppor- 
tunity for the investment of our surplus capital, together 
with much capital coming from European countries. It 
will therefore be some time before much capital is avail- 
able for investments in chemical industries. 

The mental viewpoint of our nation as a whole has been 
a handicap to the development of the chemical industry. 
As a nation, we are hasty and impatient. We are not con- 
stituted that we can spend years of research on particular 
problems as has been the case with the men who have been 
most successful in bringing forward new chemical proc- 
esses. Our chemists, mainly, are desirous of working at 
problems promising quick solution. Our chemists, too, 
seem to prefer to work on problems which have no utili- 
tarian possibilities. The idea seems to be that it is a dis- 
grace to secure any money for scientific achievement. The 
chemist has his mind fixed on some “ real contribution to 





* Paper read at the November meeting of the Chicago Section of the 
American Chemical Society. 
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chemical knowledge,” with the idea that any “ real contri- 
bution to chemical knowledge ” can be of no practical value. 
Our American capitalist, seeking immediate returns on his 
investment, has, on the other hand, the dollar under such 
close focus that only a high-power objective can be used, 
which produces very high magnification. It is, therefore, 
extremely difficult to bring these two parties — chemist 
and capitalist — together and have them work for the com- 
mon good. 

All industries in this country, chemical as well as others, 
are still suffering from the idea on the part of the practical 
man that the scientist possibly may be of use to teach his 
theory to some one who has no more important work than 
to learn this theory, but can be of no possible use to the 
practical man. On the other hand, the scientist has a poor 
opinion of the brains of the practical man, thinking that 
by accident he has been able to accumulate some money, 
but so far as being of any practical value to the world — 
certainly not. He has contributed nothing to the advance- 
ment of human knowledge. The attitude of both must 
change, and each must be willing to admit the need of the 
other before we can secure the desired industrial advance- 
ment. 

This viewpoint in some of the European countries, par- 
ticularly in Germany, is radically different. The chemist 
in Germany is looked on as one of, if not the principal, 
contributor to the commercial success of the nation. Every- 
thing possible is done to aid him in his work. There is a 
close connection in Germany between the college professor 
or instructor and the establishment having the need of 
expert chemical knowledge and advice. Indeed, many of 
the men connected with large universities are also engaged 
in research problems brought up by some manufacturing 
establishment. They receive from their college connections 
sufficient salary to enable them to live, and receive from 
the manufacturing establishment a small salary, with the 
understanding that when any processes are brought out 
of commercial value a portion of the proceeds will go to the 
discoverer. This arrangement, it is believed, has contrib- 
uted more than any other one thing to the success of Ger- 
many in the establishment and enlargement of all her 
chemical industries, particularly of the anilin-dye industry. 

While we are speaking of the anilin-dye industry and 
commenting on Germany’s success in this line of chemi- 
cal endeavor, we must not forget that the anilin-dye indus- 
try originated in England, and that for several years 
England enjoyed a monopoly of this business. Perkin, an 
English chemist, in 1856 prepared the first coloring mate- 
rial from coal-tar. The first color prepared was mauve. 
This was followed by a number of others brought out in 
different years, extending from 1856 up to about 1867. 
All of these dyes were new materials, so were not attempts 
in any way to duplicate coloring materials at that time 
on the market, the principal dyestuffs at this time being 
of vegetable origin and none of them being prepared syn- 
thetically. 

The two chief vegetable dyes in use at this time were 
alizarin, prepared from madder, and indigo, prepared from 
the indigo plant. About 1869 the Germans commenced to 
be interested in the production of synthetic dyes. Unlike 
the English, they were not content in preparing new dyes 
which would find probably a very limited market at least 
for some time. They, however, attempted the synthesis of 
the dyes which were then most in demand. Grebé and 
Liebermann in 1869 succeeded in synthesizing alizarin, 
starting with anthracene as the raw material. This dye- 
stuff, when put on the market, of course had to meet at 
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once the strong competition of naturally prepared alizarin. 
Their work, however, had been so thoroughly done, that it 
was able to meet this competition, and the sales of the 
natural product fell off very rapidly. 

Following the success of these investigators on the syn- 
thesis of alizarin came the work of Beyer on indigo. About 
1880 Beyer had succeeded in synthesizing indigo. His indigo 
synthesis at this time, however, was not a success, as his 
raw materials were too costly and the yield too low; he 
was, however, able to sell his patents to the Badische Anilin 
Company for about $100,000, and from these patents they 
received no practical benefit. This, however, did not deter 
them from purchasing, in 1890, the patents of Heumann 
for the synthesis of indigo, starting with different raw 
materials and conducting the synthesis in a different man- 
ner. Heumann’s synthesis enabled the manufacturers to 
make use of naphthalene, a very cheap and abundant coal- 
tar product, as a basis for their indigo synthesis. It is 
true, however, that the first step in the production of indigo 
from naphthalene was not brought out in the original proc- 
ess, but was discovered some years later. Long years of 
experimenting on the part of these German chemists was 
rewarded by the successful commercial outcome of both of 
these syntheses on alizarin and on indigo. Practically both 
the natural products have been driven from the market by 
the artificial ones. 

England, which commenced the manufacture of these 
coal-tar dyes, has lost this business to such an extent that 
we hardly think of England as entering into the production 
of coal-tar dyes at all. 

There must, therefore, be some reason why England 
lost this supremacy. We are accustomed to think of Ger- 
many as being the originator of the industry, but, as has 
been shown, this is not true. It is the writer’s opinion that 


the prime reason for England’s losing this great industry is 
the fact that she had no connection between the industries 
and the university men, as Germany has developed. There- 
fore, not having the available research talent which is 
absolutely necessary, no new processes or materials were 


brought out and the industry therefore died. We, like 
England, have no such body of research men at the present 
time who would be available for research service along the 
lines desired. 

Lack of raw materials in this country is also an addi- 
tional reason why we have no considerable anilin-dye indus- 
try. With all the other things which are necessary in the 
building up of a coal-tar industry, we must have some 
coal-tar. So long as we persist in coking eighty-five per 
cent of our coal in beehive ovens where the volatile prod- 
ucts are entirely lost, just so long will we lack the neces- 
sary quantity of coal-tar products for the establishment of 
the anilin-dye industry. In the manufacture of anilin dyes 
it is necessary that we not only have coal-tar, but that we 
have coal-tar in very large quantities. Hausermann esti- 
mates that 100 kilograms of tar under distillation will 
yield .6 kg. of benzin, .4 kg. toluene, .5 kg. higher homo- 
logues of benzin and toluene, 8 to 12 kg. of naphthalene, 
5 to 6 kg. of phenol, .25 to .30 kg. of anthracene. The above 
would represent products obtained from the coking of 2,009 
kilograms of coal. It should also be stated that in the dis- 
tillation of the tar we get about thirty per cent creosote 
oils and about sixty per cent pitch. Both of these products 
must also be commercially utilized if the handling of the 
coal-tar is to be profitable. 

We must remember when we are considering the anilin- 
dye industry that it is an industry which deals not only 
with the products obtained from coal-tar, but that it is a 
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very widely diversified chemical industry. Before these 
products obtained from the distillation of coal-tar are 
available in any way as dyestuffs, they must undergo many 
chemical transformations and many chemicals will be nec- 
essary in order to bring about these transformations. We 
find, therefore, that the great German anilin-dye companies 
are also very extensive manufacturers of practically al 
kinds of chemicals. 

You are doubtless familiar with the fact that a grou) 
of these German companies went to Norway several year 
ago and purchased the plant and rights of the compan: 
operating the Birkland-Eyde patents and commenced th 
manufacture of nitric acid from the air. You possibly ma 
also be familiar with the developments in this directio 
since this time; that these companies have developed th: 
greatest group of hydro-electric plants in the world, an| 
have gone into the manufacture of nitric acid, calciu: 
nitrate, sodium nitrite, calcium carbide and calcium cyane- 
mide on a scale never before attempted. These Norwegia 
projects alone have an actual investment of upward c! 
fifty million dollars. 

It is estimated by one of our best informed America i 
dye manufacturers that it would take at least $400,000,00)) 
to cover the investment in Germany of various Germa, 
companies engaged in anilin-dye manufacture. This gives 
you some idea of the capital involved in the industry. 

To obtain an adequate idea of the industry you shou! 
realize, in addition to the amount of capital invested, som: - 
thing of the spirit which these men have invested in their 
industry. This can possibly be best visualized by calling 
to your attention some of the recent achievements of two 
of these companies. One of them, as you will remember, 
recently brought out the synthesis of ammonia after Haber 
and L’Rossignal had worked on the problem for some ten 
years, in spite of the fact that it had been previously said 
by many chemists to be unsolvable. The other company, 
you will remember, gave us the process for the synthesis 
of rubber, this process being worked out completely to a 
satisfactory conclusion possibly years before there will 
be a real commercial demand for their product. You must 
remember that to have a real commercial demand for a 
product it must be sold at a price to meet all competition. 
Here they are bringing out an article which will have to 
compete in price with the natural rubber. They did not 
hesitate, however, on this account, but proceeded with their 
experimental work and developed the product, their pre- 
vious experiences with alizarin and indigo having shown 
them that if you work long enough you can succeed in 
overcoming even such competition as is to be met in out- 
selling a natural product by an artificial one. Some of 
our American writers in the past few weeks seem to have 
forgotten that the anilin-dye industry in its early history 
had to overcome such competition in the line of alizarin 
and indigo, which was much more strenuous than any con- 
ditions which would have to be met by American manu- 
facturers entering the field with anilin dyes. The writer 
has an impression of the German spirit in chemical indus- 
try which will never be effaced. Dr. Bernthsen, at the 
Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry, had 
just concluded his masterly address on the synthesis of 
ammonia, when Dr. Duisberg, director of a rival German 
company, advanced to the platform and proceeded to tell 
us of the importance of this work and its effects. His 
attitude was that of a man glorying in the accomplish- 
ments of his fellow chemists, even if rivals, and seemed to 
radiate the feeling that if there was any more important 
work in the world than that in which he and his asso- 
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‘ates were engaged, he had never heard of it. When we 
in secure some such attitude as this among our chemists, 
cur industries will not fail to advance. 

Probably the best way to present to you some ‘idea of 
ie things required in the manufacture of anilin dye would 
|» to take a typical product such as indigo, and outline 

you the steps necessary in the transformation of the 

al-tar product to the dye. There are two syntheses 
iing used for the production of indigo; one starting from 
nzin and the other from naphthalene. As you noted 
‘om the table given, naphthalene is much the largest 
igle constituent obtained from coal tar, which is utiliza- 
e In dye manufacture. It is therefore the cheapest raw 


ew = 


——— 


also have to develop a market for the various products 
he was manufacturing; that is, it would not suffice for 
him to manufacture these chemicals only in the quantities 
required in his own plant, but to obtain them economically 
he must manufacture them in large quantities and be pre- 
pared to sell each and every one of them in the open market. 

We should not leave the subject of the anilin-dye indus- 
try without some comment on the conditions in the industry 
which are peculiar to this industry. First, the manufac- 
turer must produce many different dyes to satisfy his cus- 
tomers. It is estimated that some nine hundred different 
dyes are imported into this country. Second, he must be 
continually seeking for new dyes of different shades and 








Reproduced from the Original Drawing by Franklin Booth. 


material which can be used for the synthesis of indigo. 
The process using naphthalene is therefore selected, and 
the steps are as follows: 

The naphthalene is oxidized to phthalic anhydride 
by being treated with concentrated sulphuric acid and 
mercury. 

The phthalic anhydride thus obtained is converted into 
phthalimide by heating with ammonia. 

The phthalimide on being treated with bleaching pow- 
der gives anthranilic acid. 

Anthranilic acid on being treated with chloracetic acid 
gives phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid. 

The phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid fused with sodium 
hydroxide yields indoxyl. 

Indoxyl when treated with a large amount of air blown 
through the solution oxidizes to indigo, the product desired. 

It is noted in this table that in the transformation from 
naphthalene to indigo there are seven operations requir- 
ing six different chemicals. A manufacturer, to be suc- 
cessful in this industry, would have to be able to supply 
these chemicals from his own factories and thus be inde- 
pendent in his raw materials. To be successful he would 


of more satisfactory qualities. The manufacturers of dyes, 
in this way, are not like the manufacturers of, say, steel 
products. Approximately the same steel products are in 
style to-day as were in style five years ago, but in the dye 
industry, shades which are eminently desired this year 
may not be marketable at all next year. 

Summarizing the reasons why we do not manufacture 
anilin dyes, I would state them as follows: 

First, the scarcity of capital available for investment 
in such industries. 

Second, the desire of the American capitalist to secure 
quick and sure returns on his investments and his inability 
to see $2 in the distance when there is 50 cents in the 
foreground. 

Third, lack of codperation between the colleges and uni- 


versities and our chemical industries. 


Fourth, lack of raw materials, due to our waste of our 
natural resources. 

Fifth, our American characteristics of haste and impa- 
tience. 

Sixth, unsatisfactory patent laws. 

Seventh, low tariff on imported anilin dyes. 
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The New Year. 

Again we have crossed the threshold of a new year 
which carries with it more wonderful opportunities than 
any of its predecessors. Will we take advantage of them as 
we should? 

The old saying, that “ Opportunity knocks once at every 
man’s door,” should be revised, for opportunity comes arm 
in arm with the New Year once each twelve months, and 
gives every man a new starting-point for a forward march 
toward prosperity. A few will realize this, but the major- 
ity, we fear, will see only the New Year and miss Oppor- 
tunity. 

It does seem that the general habit of closing up the 
old year’s business and starting afresh on January 1 should 
be an inspiration to printers. It should make them anxious 
to drop old ways that have been proved by their annual 
statements to have been less profitable than was hoped for 
and adopt new and better ones. 

When the total business for the year is footed up and 
found to be less than two and one-half times the amount 
of capital invested, it should cause the man at the top to 
consider seriously what was the matter. And when the net 
profit, after paying all bills and charges, his own salary, 
interest on capital, and all rentals, taxes and insurance, 
as well as the setting aside in real cash of the replacement 
allowance for the year, does not reach at least fifteen per 
cent of the total sales, he should begin at once to inquire 
into the cause. 

Such an inquiry carefully carried to the final result is 
sure to mean the installation of a standard cost system and 
a better profit next year, even though a smaller total busi- 
ness may be done. 

Yes, the New Year, by custom the time of good resolu- 
tions and the turning over of new leaves, seems a fitting 
time for turning over a new leaf in cost-keeping and the 
pricing of jobs in the interest of fairness to yourself and 
your customer. A cost system does not always raise prices, 
but it does equalize them when it is allowed to do so, and 
it will search out those jobs on which the losses were made 
and show just how and where, unless you try to force it to 
prove some pet theory; in which case it will be useless. 

Make this the most eventful New Year of your business 
life by starting the Standard cost system in your plant and 
keeping it as carefully as you do your books and your bank 
account, and before the year is over you will wonder why 
you put it off so long. 

It will increase your profits, not so much by raising your 
prices all along the line as it will by showing you the jobs 
on which you are actually paying good money for the privi- 
lege of producing them, and then if you continue it will be 
with your eyes wide open. 

There should be at least 1,915 new cost systems installed 
during the year 1915, and then there would be lots of room 
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left for other years; but the influence on the trade of 1,915 
new systems would be very considerable. 

Will you, reader, be one of the 1,915 printers to come 
over into the ranks of the prosperous? 


Fifty Per Cent Below Cost. 

Time ‘and again we have heard the plea that the work 
was taken to keep the organization together and the wheels 
going, and various other equally foolish reasons for price- 
cutting; and we wonder what excuse the party who took 
this job worth $102 will offer for his price of $45 wher 
interviewed. 

The specifications call for 800 copies of the Yearly Min- 


‘utes of an association, consisting of thirty-two pages, nx 


cover, saddle-wired, size 6 by 9 inches when trimmed. The 
composition is in ten-point and six-point. And here is how 
it figures out: 


Composition : 








Machine — 56,000 ems 10-point plain matter, 23,000 
ems 6-point tabular matter, 30 hours, at $1.60..... $48.00 
Hand — Make-up, 8 hours, at $1.20...........sccecee 9.60 
Lock-up: Two forms, 16 pages each, 25 by 38 sheet, 4 
ae ee a ee ee re re 4.80 
Make-ready: Two forms, 25 by 38, 2 hours each, 4 hours, 
te eee a ae ayes apr eases eters ee ey a ee ee 6.00 
PEMD AO TEAMOD hina os kik ss Gore saben ate oe $ 68.40 
Stock: 
1 14-20 reams 25 by 38, 60-pound, at 434 cents........$ 4.85 
ee ge Oe Ld a rn a a ea -50 
Press Run: 1,600 impressions, 1%4 hours, at $1.50....... 2.63 
Dec ULawiren en iGieatis re Sa ckab Me bak ae oa eee Lane ee awa ws -50 
Binding: 
Folding 1,600 three-folds, at $1.25 per M......... $2.00 
Wits Stitching; SOO BEOkSs 6.<.6.66 visi as ae seces -75 
IE 65 ain o-oo 5a 4s s oaewe kos Wehbe ee eee 75 
3.50 
ACW ay SMANEET MOTI RIUED 5 a p55. 4 Go aol w nia oe ae eM are bee 1.00 





Be ID CII 8 oe Seine wk hs oo Ne eeu een aan ee 





PT ee ee ere ere Tre rer ere Te ee Perry tT $ 81.38 





Ame 26: per Cent Tor WHOL. 6.5.5 ise ss vba ee seracado 20.34 
re er eer rr ree re rer rrr $101.62 


Here is the proof that the cost of production in an ordi- 
nary commercial plant would be $81.30, as the hour-costs 
used in this calculation are a little lower than the actual 
average as found by the United Typothete. Twenty per 
cent on the selling price is only a normal profit, and to get 
twenty per cent we add twenty-five per cent to the cost, 
making a total of $101.62. Therefore, $102 is the right 
price for this job under conditions calling for a moderate 
price, though it might be sold for an even hundred dollars, 
which would take eight per cent off the actual profit and 
leave only a real profit of $18.70, or 18.7 per cent. 

The job was actually sold for $45 — less than $1.50 per 
page. Think of that! Why, 800 copies of an ordinary 
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saper book in leaded ten-point would be worth about $2.25 
ver page, and here is a solid ten-point job with five pages of 
ix-point tabular matter sold at $1.40 — almost fifty per 
ent below the cost of production! 


One of the Low-Price Jobs. 


There are some jobs that seem to have been sold at a 
ery low price for so long that every one expects to do them 
t cost or less, and the buyer is surprised when any printer 
iggests the idea of making a reasonable profit on them, 
nd quite prominent in this class is the theater program. 
‘he theaters themselves have found that they can make a 
od thing of it by leasing to some advertising solicitor 
.e privilege of furnishing these necessary adjuncts to the 
odern playhouse, and in some cases at quite a profitable 
sure; and these advertising sharks get the printing done 
- low as possible and not have the house turn down the 
vograms. It is needless to say that few printers ever 
» ake any money on theater programs. 

One of our correspondents sends a sample of such a pro- 
. am, with the following request: 

“T would like to have your estimate on the cost of this 
job, of 3,000 copies, sixteen pages, no cover, on 25 by 38, 
¢!-pound M. F. book-paper. Most of the advertisements 
cliange every week, and we have just a day and a half to 
get it out.” 

We have figured this up as a new job in order to get the 
right price for the first issue, from which we can allow a 
rebate for such advertisements as may stand from issue 
to issue. The figures are made close and no charge is made 
for the rush and possible night work; they are as follows: 
Composition : 

Hand, 16 pages, 48 hours, at $1.20... ..... 5 0. 6occscccees $57.60 

Ce ee es a) | ae ee 4.80 
One 16-page form, for 25 by 38 sheet, 3 hours.. 3.60 
One form, 25 by 38, 3% hours, at $1.75.... 6.13 


Lock-up : 
Make-ready : 


Total preparatory work 

Stock: 
3 1-5 reams 25 by 38, 60 M. F., at 5 cents.............$ 9.60 
Handling stock, 10 per cent 


Total cost of stock 
Press Run: 3,000 impressions, 3% hours, at $1.75.... 
Ink: Three pownos;. Ab BO COMB. 565.66 sso cose Seiki cea 1.50 


Binding: 


Wiring 3,000, 2 stitches, at $1.00................ 3.00 
Trimming 3,000 books, at 75 cents............... 2.25 
9.00 


Delivery 


Total productive work 


$100.32 


Sell for a reasonable profit 


This job could be consistently sold for $125 for the first 
issue done in the plant asking the estimate, unless there 
was an unusual proportion of night work, in which case 
there should be an extra charge. 

Of course the advertising man will come back with the 
story that a number of the advertisements are taken on 
long contracts and that there will be considerable pick-up 
on the program from week to week. He always does. To 
meet this honestly to both parties —the printer and the 
buyer — it is well to specify in the estimate or bid that a 
fixed allowance per page will be made for standing adver- 
tisements, and that nothing less than a quarter page will 
be counted in such allowance. That is to say, that you will 
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not measure an inch here and an inch there, but that to 
be measured the standing matter must be in solid quarter- 
page sections. Under this condition you can afford to 
allow from one-half to two-thirds of the cost of the orig- 
inal composition on full pages and half pages. In this 
particular case we would advise an allowance of $2 per 
page. 

There is no real reason why such work should be done 
at less profit than any other, except the fact that the 
printer has got the habit of thinking of this as a close job 
and valuing the occasional free (?) passes that go with 
it as greater than a real money profit. 

It is time that every job should be made to carry its 
own burden, and until it does there will always be the 
cheap-skate shopping buyer. The customer is entitled to 
proper service and we have allowed it to him in this case, 
for in the ordinary jobbing plant trying to do good work 
these pages could not be set in three hours each, while in 
the show-print shop where this job belongs they would 
shoot them up in that time quite easily, not being ham- 
pered by any artistic fads and ideas. 

This brings us back to the old story. A printer should 
not figure on or take orders for work that he is not fully 
equipped to do, not only in material, but also in men and 
methods. If we would all live up to this rule we would all 
make more money, and the legitimate customer would be 
better satisfied with his work and his bill, for the latter 
would be lower without either shaving profits or cutting 
corners. 

The Cost of Machine Composition. 

From various sources come data on the cost of machine 
composition, and recent collation and comparison by the 
United Typothetze and the different local organizations 
have proved that this cost is remarkably true to average 
in various plants. The figures have been published and 
scattered all over printerdom, and we are not going to give 
them here because we believe them to be largely misleading 
and unscientific, in that they give as definite figures hour- 
costs of a machine or machines which produce a partial 
product that could not be used in the condition it leaves 
the machine even for the most common kind of work. 

After the slug's or the type, as the case may be, are com- 
posed and cast, they require three additional handlings 
before they are even a partially finished product, and 
therefore all our records on this subject have been made on 
a false basis and should be revised. 

All machine matter must be proved, the proof read, 
corrected, the revise read and corrected, before it is even 
fit to go to the make-up for actually using in pages. You 
may say, so does hand-set type. True, but custom has made 
it part of the cost of hand-set type, this proofreading and 
correction. The hand compositor proves and corrects his 
own matter and his total time on the job is what is taken 
as the cost. 

But in figuring the cost of machine composition we fail 
to account for anything but the machine, except it might 
possibly be a galley boy in the machine-room, whose time 
is charged to department expense. 

This is the cause of the wide discrepancy in estimates 
made by inexperienced printers who buy their linotype or 
monotype matter outside the plant and find that the han- 
dling has been entirely overlooked in their estimate of the 
cost, as well as of printers with machines who estimate the 
machine time only. 

Every machine-composition room should have on its 
pay-roll a sufficient number of proofreaders, copyholders 
and correctors to read and correct the matter set, so as to 
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be really correct and according to copy and ready for the 
make-up when it leaves the department. Of course these 
men would all be non-producers, and would greatly increase 
the hour-cost of the machine composition without increas- 
ing the output; but that is the only way to estimate or 
charge for such work. 

What is the use of making an estimate for a large 
amount of composition like this? 
A BOP IE BE BLO ie ssc d i560 ose coe bos ob onw ane eennces $160.00 
en: er I SE EID pie 65 eens veaececsaccuvsiseeobes 30.00 


ey ee I MI RG civ es ache dene sWecu ds encaeeeens os 12.00 
re ee ae I, RI ss os kbs 00 sos oo sks a sue eve sue weness 3.60 


Why not include the right number of employees in the 
department, let them go into the department and let their 
wages go into the department expense and thus to the pro- 
ductive hour, even if it does make that hour-cost twenty- 
five per cent more on paper? 

It is costing you that now, and in many cases you are 
losing it because you fail to get it charged in the right place 
and often fail to charge it at all. 

Again, a correct cost system must charge to each depart- 
ment every expense of any kind that benefits that depart- 
ment. If it does not do so it is not a correct system. When 
you fail to charge to the machine-composition department 
the necessary help for making its product a usable product 
—a complete part — you are simply unfairly loading the 
department to which these persons are charged — usually 


the hand composing-room. This acts to increase to a very 


considerable percentage the hour-cost of a department that 
is already overloaded by some other charges that have arbi- 
trarily been loaded upon it. 

The result of overloading any department is either to 
cause a loss on all of its products sold at the market rate 
or to drive away trade by fixing too high a price, while at 
the same time encouraging orders in the department with 
the undercharge. 

As between hand and machine composition, this works 
to a constantly increasing cost in the hand departments as 
the work increases in the machine composing-room and the 
finishing is done for nothing in the hand composing-room. 
And the gap keeps on increasing until the hand composition 
is done at an apparent loss while the machine absorbs the 
profits. 

If the correct method were adopted and the machine- 
room made an independent and self-dependent department, 
we would see fewer jobs figured as being machine-set where 
there are a dozen lines or so of plain matter, and the 
hand compositor would be more careful of his layout and 
make-up. 

As we said above, all machine data have been gathered 
for the machine only and not for a finished product, and it 
will take a little time to get accurate data for complete 
machine composition. 

No, it will not react against the machines as compared 
with handwork, but will establish a standard by which to 
judge when machines should be used, and many a little job 
of a few hundred ems that is now allowed to be rushed into 
the machine-room will be hand-set because it can be done 
more quickly and as cheaply. For all legitimate composi- 
tion of plain faces, the machines have their place, and will 
only be more strongly intrenched therein by a fair division 
of labor and cost. 

Many thousands of dollars have been lost by printers 
who figure machine composition at so much per hour or per 
thousand and forget the intervening labor between the 
machine and the make-up galley. 

This is a matter that should be carefully considered by 


our cost commissions and cost congresses, and a proper 
standard adopted. The proofreader and corrector are as 
essential to the composing-machine as the feeder and helper 
to the cylinder press, and should be treated in the same way 
in cost-finding. 


The Overhead Burden. 


This is the great bugbear of the cost expert, and the 
nightmare of the printer with a cost system who will not 
or can not take the proper care to reduce it. It has mas- 
queraded under numerous names, such as “ office and 
general,” “overhead charge,” “ administration expense,’ 
“ management and capital charge,” and “ business and sell- 
ing expense,” and under all and sundry of these been made 
the “ goat” for imperfect systems or incompetent cost me1 
or bookkeepers. 

One of the best tests of your efficiency in cost-keeping 
is the amount of your so-called “ overhead ” divided agains’ 
the departments. The more perfect your system, the lowe: 
the amount of undivided charges to be distributed at th« 
end. If selling and stock departments are carried, and eacl 
job is charged with its share of these departments accord 
ing to actual direct use of them, the residue to be divide 
for office expense or administration will be very small. 

Naturally, a small plant can not so divide its expense 
without incurring greater expense for accounting than th 
benefits will warrant, and that is why the standard cos 
system calls for carrying of these expenses into the “ Offic: 
and General” column, to be divided pro rata over th 
departments. 

Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as overhead 
expense or load if you are willing to provide clerical help 
enough to find which department or departments are bene- 
fited by any expenditure, and to exactly what proportion 
of each purchase of material and labor, including this same 
clerical work; but under ordinary conditions the data so 
obtained will affect the individual hour cost to such a sma!! 
fraction that it would not pay to carry cost-keeping to such 
a refinement. 

Every expense that can be readily traced to its ultimate 
use and divided into direct department charges should be 
so treated — and that will be fully ninety-five per cent of 
all expenditures of any kind. The balance are easily divided 
in the final analysis of the monthly report, 9H; not in 
as true a proportion as though separated individually, but 
near enough for good results. 

An easy method of dividing expenses as they occur is 
what is known to many accountants as the “ split journal,” 
a convenient sample of which was shown in the Cost and 
Method Department in February, 1913. The journal can 
be specially ruled according to the form referred to or a 
similar pattern, or a standard columnar book can be used 
and the heading written in. It requires practically no more 
work than the usual method of dumping all such items 
into the general expense account and then dividing them 
unjustly to the departments in the ordinary way. 

Study simplicity first in adapting the cost system to 
your plant, and avoid all complicated accounts, but remem- 
ber that efficiency is absolutely necessary and depends upon 
accuracy not only in recording but also in dividing the 
expenses, so that the “overhead burden,” so-called, shall 
be just as small as possible. 

Be so just, accurate and careful that you will have abso- 
lute confidence in the figures that appear in your cost 
records, always keeping in mind that you are more likely 
to lose money by carelessness in cost accounting than you 
are to lose money by careless banking. 
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Witten for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MAKING THE PLATES FOR A MODERN NEWS- 
PAPER PERFECTING PRESS. 


BY ALFRED W. BIRDSALL. 

TEREOTYPE plates for newspaper per- 
fecting presses have been made for the 
past fifty years, each year bringing forth 
some new development in the making and 
handling of the plates for the large 
presses. The perfecting printing-presses 
now in use represent the investment of 
millions of dollars, yet the field is always 

o, -n for the installation of new ones. 

In writing of the development of printing by means of 
s' veotype plates, there are three men who must be written 
i» as part of the history of newspaper printing. First, of 
c .vse, is that dear old gentleman, William Spalckhaver, 
\ o two years ago rounded out fifty years as chief of the 
d -igning department of R. Hoe & Co. Mr. Spalckhaver 
ws the first builder of electrotype machinery in the United 
S: .tes, and designed the first stereotype machines for the 
C aske Electrotype Company, of New York city. In pass- 
is, we may note that the Craske company is the oldest 
plute-making concern in the United States. Mr. Spalck- 
haver is still a robust man of seventy-eight, and is by no 
means a “ has-been,” as can be testified by his friend and 
co-genius, Irving Stone, of the Chicago News. 

Irving Stone has thrown more ideas into the scrap heap 
after giving them a practical trial than any other man in 
the world in the printing business, and it is amusing to 
hear of his being called in when some “ bright light ” under- 
takes to add to a press some new feature that Stone buried 
years ago. 

Mr. Stone is a genius in the printing game, and has 
accomplished wonders in the newspaper field. He is the 
highest-salaried mechanic in the newspaper world, is a 
square-jawed, determined fellow, exacting to a point in 
everything pertaining to his work — consistent, persistent, 
at times a crank, but always sympathetic, liberal and gen- 
erous. He has developed some very able students in his 
plant —- none other of better standing in the business or 
of greater ability than William Loveland, of the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, a man who is following closely in the tracks 
of his preceptor. 

Having considered the men who have constructed and 
developed, we turn to the dean of the trade, who is known 
as the greatest authority on the newspaper press as a pro- 
ducer, on the magazine press, and every other style and 
make of press, Oscar Roesen, who is as well known in 
Europe and Australia as he is in America. During the 
forty years that Mr. Roesen has been identified with news- 
paper and magazine presses, he has come in contact with 
all of the world’s greatest publishers and has closed some 
of the largest orders ever taken for presses. He signed up 
with the Lloyds Weekly, of London, England, for seven 
big double octuple perfecting presses, for a figure reaching 
nearly $700,000, only a couple of years ago. 

Each year at the convention of the American newspa- 
per publishers Mr. Roesen is the central figure, and occupies 
a unique position among them. His phenomenal success is 
accounted for by the fact of his “ sticking to it” and pro- 
gressing just a bit ahead of the other fellow. 

With the advance of the press necessarily came the 
advance in printing-plate production. Where a few years 
ago four and eight casts were made from a single mold, we 
now make from ten to sixty casts without the least trouble. 
fn the old days all matrices were molded into the type 
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with beating-brushes, and I recall with pieasure the work 
as it used to be done years ago by one James McCarthy, on 
the San Francisco Chronicle. Often Jim would appear in 
the foundry with nothing but a pair of red socks to protect 
his feet from the flying metal, and would work the whole 
night through beating in matrices and finishing plates. He 
was without doubt one of the best brush matrix-makers 
that ever lived. 

Of course, there were no linotype machines in those 
days, and the “ pying ” of a form of type was a very seri- 
ous matter. Time was an essential, and men worked like 





Oscar Roesen. 


beavers to make it. The breaking of a mold was much more 
serious than now, on account of the extra work of beating 
it in instead of rolling it by means of the machine, as is 
the present practice. 

In those old days matrices were packed or held by the 
use of powder, and Charles T. Vivian, of Chicago, did more 
to develop this process than any one else. The powder 
matrix has been completely done away with in newspaper 
plants, but it is still used in syndicate and job offices. As 
a matrix and mold producer, there was none the peer of 
Mr. Vivian, and he is known throughout the trade as a 
premier of the art, and to-day his matrices are the best in 
the land. 

The great number of plates made for a single edition 
of a metropolitan newspaper is something that the reading 
public knows little about. 

Take, for instance, the Evening Journal, of New York 
city. If forty plates are cast from each mold on a twenty- 
page paper, it means 800 plates, each weighing, with its 
tail-piece, about 85 pounds, or 68,000 pounds of metal for 
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one edition; and some days there are twelve to fifteen edi- 
tions — just think what the metal costs to make the plates 
for one edition. Mr. Hearst has to pay approximately 8% 
cents a pound for it, so that sufficient metal to get out the 
one edition mentioned would represent an investment of 
$5,780 (of course, it is understood that the metal is remelted 
and used again, so that the entire cost is not charged 
against the one issue). 

On the Sunday Herald, New York, there are over 
twenty-five hundred plates used. In making these plates 
a single matrix or mold is used for each page. There are 
a few papers where remolds are made, but the matrix is 
reaching such a perfected state that this is being done 
away with. 

Putting the plates on large presses used to be more or 
less dangerous until Irving Stone, of the Chicago News, put 
on the automatic control — and from Mr. Stone’s original 
device all others have developed. A man putting a plate 
on now is absolute master of the press, and by the pres- 
sure of a button can start, stop or lock the whole machine 
at will. 

Some years ago the Autoplate Company constructed 
a machine to cast one-fourth-inch stereotype plates for 
presses — the present plates are about one-half inch thick 
—but the result was not what was expected and the 
machine was junked. This experiment cost a small for- 
tune. If a quarter-inch plate ever becomes a practical 
proposition, and I think it will, the time and expense of 
plate-making will be greatly reduced. 


BEN FRANKLIN CLUB OF CHICAGO ELECTION. 


The Ben Franklin Club of Chicago held its annual meet- 
ing and election of officers on Thursday evening, December 
10, in the clubrooms of the Chicago Advertising Associa- 
tion, 123 West Madison street. President Welsh presided. 
The business of the evening was preceded by a very inter- 
esting and instructive address with practical demonstra- 
tions of “ First Aid ” by Dr. W. J. Swift, chief surgeon of 
the Ben Franklin Casualty Insurance Company. 

The doctor had with him a first-aid cabinet, containing 
all medicines and bandages necessary in case of injury. 
This cabinet is to be offered by the Ben Franklin Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Company for use by its members in the 
near future. 

Doctor Swift’s address was replete with advice and 
instructions, in epigrammatic form, which are very easily 
remembered; a few of these instructive epigrams are given 
herewith: 

Train one or two persons to take care of the injured. 

The air is comparatively free of germs. 

All our clothes contain germs, as do our hands, espe- 
cially under the nails, and also the walls of the shop. 


Therefore, do not let anything touch the wound before 


applying the dressing. 

The germs of tetanus are found in the dust accumulated 
where shafts revolve. Rusty nails are not the cause of 
tetanus, but the germs may be in the rust. 

The cabinet is not intended to do away with the surgeon; 
dress the wound and send the injured person to the sur- 
geon. Always place a pad over the wound before applying 
the bandage. The pads are put up with a bandage attached; 
do not touch the pad on the side you apply to the wound 
with your hands or allow it to be touched by anything else. 
Never apply a bandage too tight; paralysis may result in 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours. 

A tourniquet should be applied between the wound and 
the heart. If the injury is on an arm or hand, place the 
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tourniquet on the upper arm, because there is only one bone 
in the upper arm and there are two in the forearm, which 
makes it harder to compress the flesh. Never place adhe- 
sive in contact with a wound. Use the pad, then the ban- 
dage, and use the plaster to hold the bandage or splints 
in place. 

Adhesive plaster will seal a wound, so that the germs 
can not be thrown off and will multiply rapidly, causing 
worse infection. 

For burns, use the picric-acid gauze, moistened with : 
little alcohol or sterile water. 

Use the aromatic spirits of ammonia for stimulating th: 
injured person; one-half to one teaspoonful in a glass o 
warm water is a dose. 

Where an antiseptic solution is needed, use the alcoho 
and boric acid. This is the best. Commercial peroxide i 
not to be relied on for this purpose. Never use salves o 
ointments to dress wounds. Clean, sterile dressing is best 

Doctor Swift was given close attention and was warm]: 
applauded at the conclusion of his address, and was als 
tendered a rising vote of thanks. 

The result of the election was as follows: President 
Thomas F. Walton, of Walton & Spencer Company; vice 
president, Daniel Boyle, The Henry O. Shepard Company 
Board of Directors: W. J. Hartman, of ‘The W. J. Hart 
man Company; J. W. Hastie, of the Western Newspape 
Union; R. F. Welsh, R. F. Welsh Printing Service; J. |! 
E. F. Hai 


man, E. F. Harman & Co.; T. H. Faulkner, Faulkner-Rya: 
Company; George Seton Thompson, George Seton Thomp- 
son Company; James H. Rook, James H. Rook Company; 
E. J. McCarthy, Smith-McCarthy Typesetting Company. 


STATEMENT REGARDING RECEIVERSHIP OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL TYPESETTING 
MACHINE COMPANY. 


The following statement regarding the appointment of 
a receiver for the International Typesetting Machine Com- 
pany has been sent out by Herman Ridder, the president 
of the company: 

“In reference to the application for a receivership for 
the International Typesetting Machine Company, I would 
say that the company is not insolvent, but is suffering from 
difficulties due to temporary causes which have made a 
temporary receivership advisable for the protection of all 
concerned. Since the outbreak of the war the company 
has been confronted with a difficult situation. During the 
past year the company has sold more than twice as many 
machines as were sold in any preceding year, and during 
the past few months has sold more new machines than 
any other manufacturer. This rapidly increasing sale, 
however, has produced a shortage of working capital. 
Twenty per cent of its output of machines had previously 
been exported and sold abroad. The European market 
had been a cash market, but the American purchasers, on 
account of the general financial situation, have not been 
able to pay cash and the company has been obliged to 
sell its machines on extended time payments. Such a sys- 
tem necessitates expensive financing, and, for every new 
machine sold, has depleted the amount of ready working 
capital, so that the company finds itself temporarily unable 
to meet its current obligations. By the intervention of a 
receivership, it is expected that all its difficulties can be 
successfully met, and its business placed in a strong posi- 
tion. The company is in the hands of a few men of large 
resources, who are prepared to give it the necessary finan- 
cial backing.” 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
ouch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
eeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
irely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
re requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
neces as they may id convenient. Their applications will be 
educed to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
xperience, a reference number attached and published in ‘“ The Inland 
rinter.””’ Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
ho command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 

corded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
,ovement has many phases. This is one which ‘The Inland Printer” 
as originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 

All applications must be by stamped, self-addressed en- 
‘lope. Answers to positions open appearing in this department should 
> addressed care of “ The Inland Printer.”” They will then be forwarded 
» those represented by the key numbers. 








Desires Position as Assistant to First-Class Advertising Agent or 

anager. 

(3034) A young man, twenty-six years of age, and a student of 
odern advertising, desires a position as assistant to a first-class adver- 
ing agent or manager. Prefers New England, but will consider other 
-alities. References furnished as to ability, ete. 


Seeks Position as Advertising Manager or Layout Man. 
(3035) A young man wants position in small newspaper or job 
1ant as advertising manager and layout man. Graduate of the I. T. U. 
Course in Printing and the I. C. S. Course of Advertising. Possesses 
liciting ability. Desires to enter a small plant and build it up along 
modern lines. Does not expect much salary to start — not until he has 


proved a success. 


Monotype Caster-Operator and Compositor Seeks Position. 

(3036) A monotype caster-operator, who also understands the key- 
board and has taken the factory course on both machines, desires posi- 
tion. Has had five years’ experience in the composing-room, and is 
familiar with other departments of a modern printing-office. First-class 
references furnished. 

Job Compositor Seeks Position. 

(3037) A young man, twenty-eight years of age, with nine years’ 
experience as a job compositor and two years’ experience as assistant 
manager of a plant, is seeking a position. Will go anywhere. Non- 


union. 


Wants to Lease or Buy a Weekly Paper and Job-Printing Plant. 

(3088) A responsible party desires to lease a weekly paper and job- 
printing plant, with privilege of buying same. Location in north central 
States, preferably Wisconsin or Michigan. Has thorough knowledge of 
newspaper work and can furnish best of references. 


Linotype Operator Wants Position. 
(3039) A young man, twenty-one years of age, with three years’ 
experience, desires pesition in newspaper or job shop. Prefers location 
in the East or North. 


Seeks Advertising Work. 

(3040) A young man, twenty-nine years of age, with good education, 
desires to get in touch with modern printers who would be interested in 
considering the organization and development of an advertising-service 
department. Has had experience in writing and designing magazine, 
newspaper and trade-paper advertising, etc., also some selling experience. 
Willing to go anywhere. Good references furnished. 


Desires Position as Foreman of Medium-Sized Daily. 

(3041) <A young man, twenty-seven years of age, good executive and 
capable of taking entire charge, desires to secure position as foreman of 
medium-sized daily in the Middle West. High-class ad.-man, rapid and 
artistic make-up. Total abstainer. Married. Best of references. 


Seeks Position as Bindery Foreman or Superintendent. 

(5042) A married man, thirty-seven years of age, desires position 
as bindery foreman ov assistant superintendent in a plant with a bindery. 
Has had several years’ experience in this capacity. Good executive, esti- 
mator and buyer. 

Superintendent Seeks Change. 

3043) A superintendent, at present employed, but does not like 

ity, is open for a change at any time as superintendent of a general 


printing and lithographing plant, or preferably, as manager, assistant 
manager or sales manager. Has had many years of experience. Can 
furnish first-class references. 


Desires Position as Superintendent or Foreman of Bindery. 

(3044) A first-class, practical bookbinder wishes position as super- 
intendent or foreman in an edition cloth and leather bindery. Thoroughly 
understands all classes of work, up-to-date machinery and cost systems. 
Can furnish best of references. 


Cost Accountant Wants Position. 

(3045) A thoroughly competent cost accountant, with several years’ 
experience, wants position. Capable of installing the cost system where 
it is not already in use. Perfectly familiar with newspaper work. Can 
furnish satisfactory references. 


Seeking Position as Superintendent or Foreman. 

(3046) A married man, forty-three years of age, desires position as 
superintendent or foreman. Has had several years of experience, and 
is thoroughly competent to superintend a plant, being familiar with all 
branches. Will go anywhere, but prefers Middle States. 


Desires Connection with Newspaper and Job Office in Southwest. 

(3047) A young man, thirty-one years of age, desires connection 
with good newspaper and job office in Southwest; Arizona or southern 
California preferred. Fully capable as superintendent of job depart- 
ment or in an editorial position. Will furnish references. 


Wants to Lease Plant. 

(3048) A man and his wife would like to get in touch with the owner 
of the only paper and job office in a progressive community, who would 
be willing to lease the business with the right of purchase after a few 
months’ trial. Man is now employed as foreman of a large newspaper 
and job office. Can furnish first-class references. 


Seeks Layout and Advertising Position or Foremanship. 

(3049) <A typographical designer and layout man, possessing good 
executive ability, desires position. Has a thorough knowledge of all the 
branches and is capable of acting as foreman, but prefers layout and 
advertising work. Can furnish the best of references as to ability and 
character. 

Foreman Seeks Larger Field for Advancement. 

(3050) <A steady and reliable man, at present employed as foreman 
of a composing-room, desires to make a change where efficiency counts 
and where there is a larger field for advancement. Possesses a wide, 
practical experience, is a cost system expert and has also a thorough 
knowledge of the paper business. Can furnish good references. 


Linotype Operator Seeks Position. 

(3051) A young lady, with five years’ experience as a linotype oper- 
ator in a weekly newspaper office, desires a position. Experienced also 
on jobwork, trade composition, ete. Prefers central Michigan or Chi- 
eago. Can furnish good references. 


Paper-Cutter Seeks Position. 

(3052) A young man, twenty-five years of age, having had consid- 
erable experience, desires position as paper-cutter. Can handle all 
punching, padding, perforating, ete. Has run a small bindery for four 
years Best of references. 


Desires to Lease Plant. 
(3053) A man, widely experienced in the newspaper field, desires to 
lease a plant which has prospects, with the idea of buying. Has acquired 
an excellent mechanical training and also possesses good writing ability. 


Salesman Seeking Advancement. 

(3054) <A salesman, at the present time employed by a large printing 
and stationery house, desires to make a change where there will be a 
chance for greater advancement. Being also a printer, he has held the 
position of foreman and has taken entire charge of plants. 


Job-Printing Office for Sale. 

(3055) An opportunity is offered to purchase a first-class job- 
printing office in northern Indiana. An old, reliable office with the best 
of reputation, doing good business. Proprietor would like to locate in 
South. Will sell for cash, or part down and balance on time. 





hip Wanted. 

(3056) Foreman of first-class printing-plant, with a thorough knowl- 
edge of producing good printing and systematic, practical management 
of composing and mechanical work, contemplates change of location. 
Can take full responsibility of laying out and directing the work of plant; 
understands estimating and is good executive. Desires connection with 
up-to-date plant, where careful, efficient work is appreciated. 


Composing-Room For 
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MODERN PRINTING-HOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 


BY WALPOLE ESSEX. 


JUILDINGS, specially adapted to the uses of 
| the printerman, are being erected in Chi- 
cago. This has not always been the case. 
Time was, and it is not yet altogether 
obsolete, when the printing-office, large or 
small, consisted of one or more floors 
in buildings erected for commercial pur- 
poses along other lines. This floor-space 
was divided or subdivided as the needs of the individual 
tenant demanded, and while it answered the purpose of a 
place to do business, it did not, nine times out of ten, meet 
all of the many requirements that the latest and most 
up-to-date conditions demanded. 

























The Franklin Company Building. 


The printer of to-day, facing as he does the fiercest 
competition, must need conserve all his resources in the 
conduct of his business, and to that end he is constantly 
on the lookout for means that will reduce his labor cost 
and the wear and tear on his material. With this idea in 
view, the construction of the modern printing-house was 
the logical result. The plan was to erect structures that 
combined utility with artistic beauty, to the end that not 
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only would the structures be monuments of commercial 
enterprise, but also ornamental and decorative in a high 
degree. 

Imbued with this spirit, executives of some of the largest 
printing concerns in Chicago traveled over this country and 
Europe in search of the latest and most approved designs of 
printing-house architecture. That these inspection trips 
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Edward D. Moeng, 


President and manager, The Franklin Company. 


proved time well spent is best illustrated by the detailed 
stories of some of these structures that will be found in 
this article. 

The gentlemen at the head of these concerns and their 
colleagues have reason to be very proud of their work. 
These structures are not only models of their kind, but they 
evidence, in a most substantial way, that spirit of modern 
progress which should have the greatest following. 


The Franklin Company’s New Building. 


In both arrangement and facilities, every provision has 
been made in the new Franklin building to handle The 
Franklin Company’s product to the best advantage, the 
different departments being distributed throughout the 
structure according to the most carefully planned working 
scheme. 

The departmental units composing the complete organ- 
ization are commercial photography, artwork, engraving, 
electrotyping, printing and advertising service. 

Without, the new Franklin building is a work of art. 
This is particularly true of the entrance. Rich in concep- 
tion and design, it is a beautiful example of craftsmanship, 
and is one of the strikingly unusual features of the great 
structure to which it affords ingress. Bronze, tile, brick, 
granite and glass have been skilfully combined in the effort 
to provide a doorway in keeping with the building ideas. 

Surmounting the doorway is a tablet of tile, showing “ 
group of early printers, life-size, engaged in examining 
and discussing “ the first impression.” Below this tablet 
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ond immediately above the door is the slogan of The Frank- 
!'n Company. 
Within, the building is cleverly arranged to meet all 
ine requirements of the company’s business. Thirteen 
ors above ground, one below, with a photographic sky- 
|. ght extending over the entire top, the structure is equipped 
ith passenger and freight elevators of the latest type. 
‘he building faces Dearborn street on the east, Federal 
- reet on the west, and overshadows Dearborn station on 
i.e south. Light, air and accessibility are the three car- 
nal features of the structure, which is unique in design 
: id decoration. 
The Dearborn street facade is the setting for a rich and 
traordinary decorative scheme, worked out in varicolored 
e and terra-cotta; a decided departure from convention- 
sm. Just below the second-floor windows and over the 
iin entrance is a series of panels depicting graphic-art 
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place. The building will be of fireproof construction, and 
its floors will sustain 300 pounds of weight to the square 
foot. Windows will be tight, and ventilation will be forced, 
washed air. It will be the first building in Chicago with 
enclosed fire escapes. There will be four of these, occupy- 
ing the four corners of the building. Up to the present, 
one-third of the construction work on the building has 
been done. 


The Blakely Company’s New Building. 


In the construction of the Blakely Company’s new 
building — which is being used wholly for printing and 
engraving — rigidity, light, ventilation and space were the 
essential features had in mind in preparing the plans. A 
year or more before operations were begun, and as soon 
as the ground and location were provided, the class of con- 
struction of the building and its arrangements were taken 
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The New Home of the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Now in Process of Construction. 


workers of early days. These panels were designed by 
Oskar Gross, master-muralist, and are worked out in richly 
colored tile, made expressly for the structure by the Maw 
Company, of England. The nine pilasters are faced with 
Autumn Leaf tile and bordered with Golden Lustre blocks. 
This tile was made by the Wheatley Pottery Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and was furnished by Hawes & Dodd, of 
Chicago. 

Throughout the interior of the building, clever ideas of 
what constitute cheery and efficient working environment 
have been carried out to the smallest detail. Commodious 
and carefully appointed offices occupy the entire ninth floor. 
Here elaborate provision has been made for the reception, 
comfort and convenience of visitors. 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company’s New Building. 


The R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company’s new building 
will be one of the show-places of the south side of Chicago. 
It will occupy the block bounded by Twenty-first street, 
Calumet avenue, Twenty-second street, and the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, with the exception of the south 50 feet. The 
building will have a frontage of 375 feet on Calumet avenue 
and a depth of 250 feet. The structure will have seven 
stories and basement, with a floor-space of 90,000 square 
feet to each floor. This is four and one-half times greater 
than the floor-space of the present structure on Plymouth 


up by the company. The executives, headed by President 
Hamm, discussed and considered plans of various types of 
buildings, and in fact had prepared and later discarded a 
full set of plans for a mill-constructed building, deciding 
that it would be unwise to erect such a building for a 
printing-plant and obtain what they expected in building, 
a home for their big plant. In order to satisfy himself as 
to just the proper kind, President Hamm spent some weeks 
visiting printing-plants in New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Cleveland, St. Louis, and other points, to get such 
information as might be obtainable by way of arrange- 
ments of plants and any new devices desirable in building 
construction. After he had made these investigations, a 
decision was reached to erect a structural-steel column, 
reinforced-concrete building, the front and rear being of 
vitrified brick. 

After having decided on the class of construction, the 
next move was to secure the services of engineers and archi- 
tects who could build such a building as was desired. Final 
arrangements were made with Shankland Brothers, con- 
structing engineers, of Chicago, for the engineering work, 
and Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton were the architects. It 
devolved upon the engineers to give a construction that 
would withstand the vibration of the pressroom, of at least 
fifteen cylinder presses on the third floor, so as not to in 
any way interfere with the photoengraving plant on the 
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eighth. By the proper designing, beginning with caissons 
sunk to bedrock, they accomplished this object. 

The plans arranged for a distribution of the plant in 
each department in a most economical manner, giving prac- 
tically the free working-room the entire size of the building 
of 95 by 150 feet, with the exception of a hall and elevator 
space at each end of the building. The floor-load varies 
on the various floors, the lower being tested for 300 pounds 
to the square foot, one panel used for storage purposes 
carrying 1,000 pounds to the square foot. In a test made 
of one panel on an upper floor, a load of 660,000 pounds was 
placed, showing a floor-load of over 600 pounds to the square 
foot, with a deflection of less than one-sixteenth of an inch, 

The eighth floor, which contains the artroom, has one 
of the largest skylight roofs in the city, having a span of 
more than 40 feet for the entire length of the building. 

In planning the building, the convenience, health and 
safety of the employees were given particular considera- 
tion. Drinking-fountains are placed in each room, and 
are readily accessible to all employees. The toilets are 
all slate and porcelain, with concrete floors. So as to add 
to the comfort of the workmen, all floors are covered with 
a hard-maple floor that is laid in sleepers imbedded in 
concrete and under which there is 1 inch of deadening felt, 
so as to avoid the transmission of noise from one floor to 
another. Each toilet-room is provided with ample washing 
facilities, each bowl being provided with hot and cold water. 













The Blakely Company Building. 


In connection with the toilet-rooms, ample provision has 
been made for space to allow a locker to be placed therein 
for each employee. 

The building is located and faces on Market street, hav- 
ing a frontage on this street of 150 feet, running back 95 
feet to the Chicago river, back of which is a 4-foot dock. 
The frontage is east, with the west side of the building on 
the river. Light is unobstructed both front and back, and 
perfect ventilation is secured. The building-department 
inspector advised President Hamm that the workrooms 
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were the best lighted and ventilated he had seen in Chi- 
cago. The building is entirely heated by steam, lighted by 
electricity, with each machine operated by individual 
motor. The plans provided for all conduits for light and 
power being placed in the concrete, so that there are no 
exposed wires in the building. The monotype casting-room 





























Edward F. Hamm, 


President, Blakely Printing Company. 


is in a separate room with double-tile partition to avoid 
noise. The proofroom has separate quarters to itself, for 
the same reason. 

There are operated two passenger elevators, one of 
which is for the convenience of editors who are compelled 
to be in the plant at night, and is operated automatically. 
By the closing of the door, the elevator is available to any 
person at any floor. In passing onto the elevator and clos- 
ing the door, the person pushes the button of the floor to 
which he wishes to go, and the elevator automatically stops 
at that floor. For the convenience of handling small pack- 
ages from all floors to the shipping platform and between 
the composing-room and the foundry, a small automatic ele- 
vator of 400 pounds capacity is operated by a push-button 
arrangement which brings the car to any floor, and will 
move it to any other floor by the same operation. The 
freight elevator is 12 by 18 feet in size, with a capacity of 
6,000 pounds. 

As a matter of safety, convenience and economy, there 
are installed, under the floor in the basement, tanks for ben- 
zine and lubricating oil, which are furnished to each floor 
by air pressure, and released automatically by slugs from 
a geyser-head as required. A paper-chute leads from the 
pressroom on the third floor and bindery on the second, to 
a fireproof baling-room in the basement, where a hydrau- 
lic paper-baling press handles and bales the waste paper. 
Much of the company’s product being publications, and the 
shipping and mailing room being on the second floor, a 
large iron chute, flush with the floor and covered when not 
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use, leads from the second floor to the wagon in the deliv- 
y court below, and permits of loading mail sacks and 
ckages with the minimum amount of handling. 

To insure no obstruction or delay by other teams or the 
-cather, a delivery court and loading platform are pro- 
»\ded under cover where three wagons may load or unload 

the same time. This platform delivers goods directly 

the freight elevator, and is entirely closed during the 
::zht or when not in use. The fuel for the boilers is also 
+ -eived in this driveway, the coal bunkers being under- 


H. B. CLow, 
President. 


GustTAV HEsSERT, JR., 
Treasurer. 


machines is handled in a separate fireproof room, the 
fumes from the machines and metal being carried to the 
roof by blower system. 


The Rand, McNally & Co. Building. 

The Rand-MecNally building is a simple but impressive 
structure of granite, terra-cotta and brick. It has a front- 
age of 300 feet on Clark and La Salle streets, and 216 feet 
on Harrison street. There is an interior court, 68 by 128 
feet, open to the sky. One thousand, five hundred and 


JAMES MCNALLY, 
Vice-president. 


ANDREW MCNALLY, 
Secretary. 


Officers of Rand, McNally & Co. 


neath, which avoids delay in handling the plant’s coal and 
ashes. Direct connections are made with an inlet from the 
river for sprinkler system. 

The clock system of the entire plant is operated by an 
automatic master-clock controlling twelve clocks, the tele- 
phone system being handled by an automatic call with 
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The Rand, McNally & Co. Building. 


thirty-two branch telephones. Provision has been made 
for automatic cleaning devices on all floors, also for an 
automatic-carrier system between all the departments and 
the office. The metal from the monotype and linotype 


ninety-five windows insure ample light and ventilation. 
The entire building is of steel fireproof construction, with 
reinforced-concrete floors especially adapted to carry the 
weight of heavy machines and materials. The equipment 
throughout is a triumph of the most recent architectural 
skill as applied to the requirements of an immense business. 

The main entrance on Clark street is two stories high, 
finished in bronze and marble, the decoration being emblem- 
atic of the publishing activities of the company. The 
ground floor is divided into retail and wholesale stores, 
each with large plate windows and private vestibule. 

Fronting on the inner light-court are the receiving, 
packing and shipping rooms and a garage for motor trucks. 
This light-court, a third of a block long and as wide as a 
city street, represents the most modern method of transact- 
ing business, and is a distinguishing feature of the building. 
It affords a secluded shipping-place in close proximity to 
freight elevators and free from the congestion of the street, 
its wide exit and alleys to La Salle and Van Buren streets 
further facilitating transportation. 

In the basement are the great boiler and engine rooms, 
from which light, heat and motor power are furnished to 
the entire building. Here, too, are the vaults where books 
and maps are stored, and the extensive fireproof rooms 
where the plates and cuts are kept. These great tiers of 
cases, divided into alphabetical sections, which in turn are 
numbered and indexed, contain not only the plates used 
in the Rand-MecNally publications, but thousands of plates 
prepared for the great railway companies, banks, and other 
customers. 

On the second floor are the general offices, the editorial 
rooms, including a reference library and manuscript vault, 
the display-room, where all Rand-McNally publications 
may be seen, the “ Bankers’ Directory ” quarters, and the 
stockroom. The greater part of this floor is finished in 
verd-antique and mahogany. 
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The third floor is given over entirely to the bindery, 
where piles of loose sheets, fresh from the press, are folded, 
stitched, trimmed and bound. 

Among other interesting features on this floor are the 
machines which unroll long strips of cloth, cover them with 
glue, cut them, and fold them together with pieces of card- 
board into book-covers. 

Scores of presses, from the small machine that runs off 
a label to the slow, perfectly registering press that prints 
a large colored map, may be seen on the fourth floor. The 
inks are also manufactured here. 

Complicated and costly machines on the fifth floor turn 
out great reels of tickets. From the ticket-room one passes 
through the foundry and electrotyping-room into the com- 
posing-room, with its battery of monotype machines and 
aisles of type and galley racks. 

In the airy rooms above, maps are compiled and drawn, 
and their infinite details engraved on waxed copper plates. 
In an adjoining department the lines of the great railroad 
systems are hand-colored on huge wall maps. Beyond, hun- 
dreds of printed map sheets are mounted. On the same 
floor, piles of specially prepared strawboard and bags of 
plaster are transformed into globes, mounted and assem- 
bled. On this floor is a large photoengraving department, 
with its equipment of cameras and searchlights, and its 
corps of artists and etchers. 

The arrangement of the department is thus according to 
the logical order of manufacture, the product passing from 
the earlier processes on the sixth floor through more and 
more advanced stages on successively lower floors until it 
is finally delivered to the shipping-room at the street level. 

Above the sixth floor the four remaining floors of the 
building are rented. The building has an advantage over 
others of its class in that it can furnish tenants a hand- 
some suite of offices with adjoining stock and work rooms, 
every square foot of which is perfectly lighted. Like the 
quarters occupied by the Rand-McNally plant, these por- 
tions of the building are equipped with a standard auto- 
matic sprinkler system, steam heat, compressed air, and 
hot and cold water. Access to the upper floors is obtained 
by nine passenger and freight elevators. There are ample 
toilet facilities on each floor, and a restroom on the second 
floor provided with every convenience for care in emer- 
gency cases of illness. 





THE WASHINGTON NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE. 


A newspaper conference devoted particularly to the 
aspirations and needs of the country weekly and the small- 
city daily is to be held on the campus of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, on January 14, 15 and 16, under the 
auspices of the Washington State Press Association and 
the University. This is an annual meeting, and is for- 
mally styled the Washington Newspaper Institute. While 
more specifically a convention of Washington newspaper 
men, it is open generally to all newspaper men, advertising 
men and printers of the Northwest. 

The Institute sessions this year will consider especially 
certain definite problems of editorial, advertising and print- 
ing concern. The editorial page, correspondence, adver- 
tisement copy-writing, specialized advertising soliciting, 
accounting, quality in jobwork, and desirable legislation, 
are the topics which will be dealt with in papers, lectures 
and symposia. The atmosphere of the classroom will be 
sought, and the delegates to the meeting will be entertained 
throughout the conference by the general faculty of the 
University. 

Efforts are being made to obtain for the program the 
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attendance of Fremont Older, editor of the San Francisco 
Bulletin, to speak on some phase of the ethics of journal- 
ism, and of Roy W. Howard, president of the United Press 
Associations, on some topic of general journalistic interest. 
Invitations to address the Institute on “ Correspondence ” 
have been extended to a representative of the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review, and on “ The Editorial Page ” to Col 
W. W. Robertson, editor of the Yakima Republic. Dr. O. H 
Richardson, professor of European history in the Univer 
sity, and for many years in the Yale faculty, will speak or 
“The Causes and Probable Effects of the European War.’ 

One topic will be handled in symposium form. Thi: 
will take up the question whether the prosperous country) 
weekly can profitably engage the services of a special mai 
to solicit advertising and circulation. Four or five Wash 
ington editors recently have taken on men for this particu 
lar work, and their experiences in the experiment will b 
related by themselves. 

Accounting, as the basis for the cost system, will b 
handled by an expert accountant. Quality in jobwork wi! 
be the subject of a lecture by E. C. Tripp, one of the pul 
lishers of the Kennewick Courier-Reporter. 

Each address will be followed by discussion intended t » 
bring out the widest range of experience posible. 

The evening of January 14 will be given up to a speci: 
conference for the editors only, in which a report of 
committee appointed by the State Press Association las 
summer to inquire into questions of legislation affectin: 
publishers will be submitted. The chairman of this com - 
mittee is A. A. Smith, publisher of the Port Angele; 
Tribune-Times, and a senator-elect to the Washington le¢- 
islature. The legislature will be in session at Olympiz«, 
near by, at the time the Institute is on, and if the editors 
see fit, a committee to present their suggestions will be dis- 
patched direct to Olympia. 

The entertainment features will include a smoker given 
by the editors of the Seattle newspapers and the members 
of the faculty committee on Institute; a subscription din- 
ner; a tour of the campus, with inspection of the laboratory 
work in the different departments of the University; a 
reception and a theater party for the ladies. 

Representatives of houses dealing in paper, type, 
engravings, and printers’ supplies generally, of book-pub- 
lishing firms, and of related businesses, are invited to 
attend and to exhibit their goods. 

The students of journalism in the University of Wash- 
ington, of whom there are 150, will attend the open ses- 
sions. The Washington chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, the 
journalism fraternity, will publish a daily newspaper 
devoted to the news of the convention. Professors A. L. 
Stone and C. H. Getz, of the school of journalism in the 
University of Montana, and Eric Allen, of the department 
of journalism in the University of Oregon, will attend, with 
their colleagues of the Washington department. 

President Landes, of the University, will welcome the 
delegates to their short college course in journalism, and 
President Ben Spear, of the Douglas County Press, Water- 
ville, will respond and preside over the sessions. 





AN URGENT CASE. 

A girl, reading in a paper that fish was excellent brain- 
food, wrote to the editor: 

“ Dear Sir,— Seeing as you say how fish is good for the 
brains, what kind of fish shall I eat? ” 

To this the editor replied: 

“Dear Miss,— Judging from the composition of yeur 
letter, I should advise you to eat a whale.”— Tit-Bits. 
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James A. Dorsey. 


James A. Dorsey, president of The Dorsey Company, of 
| allas, Texas, passed away on Saturday, November 21, at 
' ttle Creek, Michigan, where he had gone in an effort to 

gain his health. Mr. Dorsey had not been in good health 
ice January, 1914, at which time he was stricken with 


James A. Dorsey. 


nervous prostration, probably caused by the excess cares 
which he chose to carry upon himself. He was at all times 
an active worker in both national and local enterprises 
that have as their object the improvement of business con- 
ditions, and was a pioneer in establishing trade ethics that 
have become unwritten laws of business government. 

Starting an unpretentious business of his own under 
the title of James A. Dorsey & Co., in 1884, which developed 
rapidly and successfully under his management, Mr. Dorsey 
was joined by his brother, Henry, and together they built 
up such a perfect organization it was necessary in 1892 
to arrange for greater expansion. This was done, and the 
business incorporated as The Dorsey Printing Company. 
By untiring efforts and persistent endeavor the firm again 
outgrew its capacity, and it was deemed advisable to 
increase the capital of the company, which resulted in the 
reorganization under the name of The Dorsey Company. 
The products of the company include printing, lithograph- 
ing, every known method of engraving, and also the manu- 
facturing of books, stationery, bank, office and courthouse 
fixtures. 

Herbert M. Bingham. 


After an illness covering a period of almost a year, 
Herbert M. Bingham, head of Bingham Brothers Company, 
roller-makers, passed away on Wednesday, December 2, in 
New York. Mr. Bingham was born in Manhattan in 
August, 1868, and in 1887 entered the roller business of 
his father, Leander K. Bingham. In 1884, in company with 
an old school friend, Gustave Runge, Mr. Bingham formed 
the roller-making firm of Bingham & Runge, in Cleveland. 





In 1891 Mr. Bingham organized and became president of 
the Bingham Brothers Company, which company succeeded 
to the business of his father. Since that time factories and 
branches have been established in Philadelphia and Roches- 
ter, and the volume of business has been greatly enlarged. 

Outside of his business, Mr. Bingham was a great stu- 
dent and was interested in a number of subjects, among 
them being natural history, botany, chemistry, writings, 
politics and lectures. He was gifted with a wonderful 
vocabulary and great versatility, and was quick of decision. 
He was a Mason of high degree, and belonged to Chancellor 
Walworth Lodge, the Scottish Rite bodies, and Mecca Tem- 
ple of Shriners. He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 

Alfred Henry Lewis. 


Alfred Henry Lewis, author and newspaper man, passed 
away at the home of his brother, in New York, on Wednes- 
day, December 23, 1914, after an illness of only a few days. 
Mr. Lewis was born in Cleveland fifty-five years ago. 
Though a lawyer, he entered newspaper work in Kansas 
City in 1890, and subsequently became a writer of political 
articles, by which he established a reputation as one of the 
foremost political writers of the country. He was described 
as a prodigious worker, and in fifteen years produced 
eighteen books, many of which obtained a wide circulation. 

For several years he was the Washington correspondent 
of the Chicago Times, which he left in 1896 to serve in the 
same capacity for two years with the Hearst newspapers. 
He then became the editor of The Verdict, a humorous 
weekly, but soon turned his attention again to fiction and 
political writing. Of late years he had been employed as a 
political writer by the Hearst papers. Among his best 
known books are “ Wolfville,” ‘The Sunset Trail” and 
“The Boss.” 

Mr. Lewis is survived by two brothers, who control the 
publication of the Morning Telegraph, in New York city. 





LAWRENCE TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION CELEBRATES 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 

Lawrence (Mass.) Typographical Union, No. 51, cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its organization on 
Wednesday evening, November 25, 1914, more than one 
hundred and fifty members and guests being present. A 
number of charter members who are not now residents of 
Lawrence returned to assist in celebrating the event. 

The affair opened with a splendid eight-course dinner 
at the Franklin House. After dinner the tables were 
cleared away and President John A. Murphy introduced 
as the toastmaster of the evening Arthur A. Bailey. 

Addresses were made during the course of the eve- 
ning by David B. Shaw, election commissioner of Boston; 
Thomas P. Riley, assistant attorney-general; Frank Sie- 
berlich, Andrew B. Sutherland, Leonard E. Bennink, J. P. 
S. Mahoney, Charles T. Schueler, and a number of others. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Automatic Press Feeder Company Elects Officers. 

Announcement has been made by the Automatic Press 
Feeder Company that, at a meeting held at its offices, 538 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois, on December 8, 
K. F. Kirkman was elected vice-president and general man- 
ager, and R. B. Jameson, secretary and treasurer. The 
other members of the board were reélected. 


Machine Composition Club of Chicago to Hold Annual 
Banquet. 

Thursday evening, February 11, 1915, at the Sherman 
House, are the time and place set for the regular annual 
banquet of the Machine Composition Club of Chicago. The 
former banquets of the club have not only been great suc- 
cesses as festive occasions, they have also proved of great 
value in the work of the club, increasing the interest in 
the work and cementing the friendships formed at the 
regular meetings during the year. The committee that 
made such a marked success of the last banquet has been 
reappointed to take charge of the coming event, which 
insures the maintenance of the high standard already 
attained. 

The Kendrick-Odell Press. 


The announcement that the Kendrick-Odell Press had 
been incorporated in New York, a few weeks ago, at a time 
when many printing firms had wished that they had never 
been born, prompted the inquiry as to how they found the 
nerve to do it. To which E. A. Kendrick, the president of 
the company, replied: “If it had been a case of starting 
a new enterprise in these troublous times, I doubt whether 
my courage and optimism would have been sufficient. As 
a matter of fact, we are carrying on the business which 
our organization has built up in connection with the Ameri- 
can Bank Note Company. When that company decided to 
quit we found that so many of our customers had become 
our friends, and so large a proportion of them wanted us 
to go on taking care of their printing needs, that it seemed 
simply the logical thing for us to continue our work with 
the necessary change of name and plant.” The other mem- 
bers of this organization are: Clarence P. Odell, vice- 
president; J. Albert Briggs, treasurer; Leonard S. Downey, 
secretary. 

Phoenix Printing Company in New Quarters. 

Owing to a continual increase in its business, the 
Phoenix Printing Company, of Augusta, Georgia, for- 
merly located at 715 Ellis street, found it necessary to 
seek larger quarters, and recently moved into its new home 
at 627 Broad street. Three floors are occupied by the com- 
pany, giving it a total area of 16,000 square feet of floor 
space, and the plant is so arranged as to allow of work 
being handled in the most efficient manner. 

New equipment has been installed, including a com- 


Items for this 





plete outfit of steel-die and copper-plate engraving presses 
which will enable the company to handle all kinds of print 
ing, embossing, engraving, lithographing, etc. Individua 
motors have been installed for all machines. 

A large stock of office furniture and fixtures, including 
desks and filing devices, both wood and steel, and all th 
latest supplies of every kind for the office will be carried 

The company was originally founded in 1877 by Tha 
C. Jowitt, Sr., who at that time established a small sho; 
on Broadway — then known as the old Opera House alley 
Through untiring effort, pluck and determination, the busi 
ness has been increased from year to year. Mr. Jowitt, Sr. 
retired from active interest in the business about eigh: 
years ago, since which time the work has been carried on 
by his two sons, Geddings and Thad C. Jowitt, Jr. 


Printers Making Their Own Stereotypes. 

Printers who have the Acme press-molded matrix board 
and the Kahrs stereotyping outfit can, in a short time, dup- 
licate forms for multiple printing when desired. All that is 
necessary after the form is set and corrected is to lock 
up the form for a plate press and pull an impression on 
a sheet of Acme matrix board. The impression is clean 
and sharp, owing to the special preparation of the material. 
A cast is made with a Kahrs stereotyping outfit. The result 
is a clean, sharp plate that will print properly with very 
little make-ready and stand up as long as any stereotype. 
The advantages are apparent to any printer. He may on 
long runs duplicate his type-forms, print off the work with 
the stereotype, and save his type, besides saving presswork 
time. The Acme matrix board is made in one size, 9 by 12 
inches, and is comparatively cheap. Henry Kahrs, 240 
East Thirty-third street, New York, will be pleased to fur- 
nish full particulars to those interested. 


Edwin A. Sutphin New Assistant Advertising Manager 
New York ‘Evening Post.” 

Emil M. Scholz, business manager of The New York 
Evening Post, has announced the appointment of Edwin A. 
Sutphin as assistant advertising manager. Mr. Sutphin is 
well known not only among advertisers and advertising 
men, but in Y. M. C. A. circles as well. He is director of 
the Brooklyn Branch of the Y. M. C. A., and for years has 
been active in the work of the Association. He is a lecturer 
of considerable note on political science and social service. 
His advertising experience began while on the staff of the 
Critic Magazine in 1890. He was advertising manager for 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, the well-known book publishers, from 
1911 to 1913, when he joined The Evening Post staff. Mr. 
Sutphin has been successful in a manner that has attracted 
wide attention, not only in securing the advertising of 
publishers, but he has produced a flattering amount of 
financial business at a time when that line has been difficilt 


to obtain. 
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The Standardization of Make-Ready. 

The more progressive pressmen in all parts of the 
United States have endeavored for years to reduce the 
process of make-ready to a system. A few have advanced 
considerably. Their limitations, however, as to apparatus 
and complete authoritative data, have handicapped them to 
such an extent as to discourage their efforts. Had some 
one given attention to the manufacture of practical and 
scientifically constructed instruments with which to work, 
as has been done in so many other lines of endeavor, much 
waste of time and energy would have been saved. 

It was in response to this need that Horace Hacker 
& Co. have worked out some very interesting devices after 


The Hacker Hand Press. 


long research and experimenting. For instance, they have 
answered the questions of: 

How much pressure in pounds it takes to print under 
certain known conditions of paper, ink and plates. 

How the amount of impression which a certain cylinder 
press carries can be determined and regulated. 

How the amount of packing required on a certain press 
can be determined and regulated. 

Why printing-plates do not print without make-ready, 
and how to make them print without make-ready; and 
many other things intensely interesting and important to 
pressmen and their employers. 

The instruments from which this kind of data is deter- 
mined are fast nearing perfection and, in fact, Horace 
Hacker & Co. are now ready to offer some of them to inter- 
ested parties. When they come into general use, make- 
ready will cease to be a haphazard process, the life of 
cylinder presses will be prolonged, and the necessary wear 
on plates and material eliminated to a large extent. 

The first of these instruments was the plate rectifier, 
announced in the September issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
The second was the press rectifier, announced in the Novem- 
ber issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. In this issue, on page 
579, they announce their wonderfully constructed stand- 
ardizing press, the Hacker hand press. 


School for Printers’ Apprentices of New York to Hold 
First Annual Ball. 

The School for Printers’ Apprentices of New York will 
give a ball in Sulzers’ Harlem River Casino on Friday 
evening, February 5, 1915, which promises to be a unique 
event. There are about two hundred and forty apprentices 
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attending the school regularly, of whom about one hundred 
attend the afternoon classes. The class days are Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, from 3:30 to 
5:30 for the afternoon class, and from 7:30 to 9:30 for the 
evening class. The boys from the various chapels in joint 
resolution decided to hold the first annual ball, all of the 
proceeds of which will be contributed as the boys’ share 
in the maintenance of the school. The boys are all working 
hard to make the event a great success. 


W. R. Smith, New State Printer of Kansas. 


Kansas at the recent election turned to Columbus, a 
town of less than five thousand in the extreme southeast 
corner of the State, for her State Printer, the man who 
has complete charge of her $200,000 printing-plant at 
Topeka, from which issues all the accustomed State print- 
ing, and added to that the text-books for the public schools, 
which makes it one of the largest publishing houses in the 
country. 

But the man chosen was known throughout the State 
as well as in his home county, for W. R. Smith had been 
actively engaged in the printing and publishing business in 
Kansas for twenty-three years. He broke into it by pub- 
lishing the Sun in his home town of Lecompton when he 
had scarcely attained his majority. Several years as fore- 


: - 


W. R. Smith, 
New State Printer of Kansas, owner of the Advocate, 
Columbus, Kansas. 


man of the Mail and Breeze, Topeka, gave him excellent 
mechanical training. As business manager of the Ottawa 
Herald, he proved what he could do when specializing on 
that phase of newspaper work. As owner, publisher and 
editor of the Garnett Hagle-Plaindealer, Manhattan Repub- 
lic, Fort Scott Republican, and now the Columbus daily and 
weekly Advocate, he has had much experience at all angles 
of the game, including editing and publishing several fra- 
ternal journals. 

During his more than twenty years as an editor, Mr. 
Smith has won a warm spot in the hearts of the “ boys.” 
When he was announced as candidate for the Republican 
nomination for State Printer last summer, that closed the 
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nominations so far as that party was concerned. During 
the ensuing campaign not only the papers of that party, 
but many of the opposition, informed their readers that Mr. 
Smith was splendidly qualified for the place, and was a 
native son whose fine, genial personality makes him a man 
whom the State would do well to honor. With the papers 
unanimously speaking in this manner and with evident 
enthusiasm, the inevitable happened and Mr. Smith was 
elected in November by a large majority. 


New Engravers’ Proof Press by H. B. Rouse & Co. 

A notable refinement and advance in press construction 
has been placed upon the market by H. B. Rouse & Com- 
pany, originators and manufacturers of labor-saving tools 


Rouse’s New Engravers’ Proof Press. 


and devices for printers. The compactness of this new 
engravers’ proof press is shown in the illustration. 

The specifications of the new press are as follows: 

Size of bed, 14 by 17 inches; size of platen, 12 by 15 


‘thorough training in this important subject. 
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inches; size of base, 20 by 24 inches; floor space, over all, 
24 by 40 inches; net weight, 650 pounds; shipping weight, 
about 750 pounds. 

Its advantages are: Ease and speed of operation. Will 
prove half-tones full size of platen. Center support under 
the bed — no springing. Rigid guides for platen — no slur- 
ring. Rack and gear movement for bed. Cabinet in base 
with four steel shelves, 13% by 16% inches, for inks, rags, 
etc. Occupies but half the space of other presses of similar 
capacity. 


Courses of Instruction in Selling and Cost-Finding. 


The study of selling methods, estimating and cost- 
finding is essential to the printer who would advance him- 
self in his chosen field of endeavor. Selling opens up a 
wide field for the printer. The Nashville Typothetz Course 
in Sales Training has developed many inside men into 
highly successful salesmen. The lessons are so arranged 
as to develop the mental powers, teach how to meet and 
impress big buyers of printing, how to obtain interviews. 
how to open and close selling talks, and how to convince 
prospects. It gives complete interviews with buyers oi 
printing, and broadens the entire outlook on life. There 
are twelve lessons on selling, nine on paper stock and one 
on type-faces and bodies. 

Cost experts are also in demand, and the Model System 
of Bookkeeping and Cost-finding, by S. D. Winchell, gives 
Complet« 
instructions for installing and operating bookkeeping and 
cost-finding systems are given, and the systems taught are 
accurate, comprehensive and simple. 

Information regarding either of these courses may be 
secured by writing Dudley L. Hare, 1829 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Appliances for Increasing Efficiency in the Pressroom. 


The installation of a good cost-finding system in a plant 
has for some time past been urged by the various printing- 
trades organizations. “ Know your costs” has become 
the slogan everywhere, and no one will deny the fact that 
it is of the utmost importance to know what it costs to 
produce the work turned out. Without knowing the actual 
cost of producing his work, the printer is unable to tell 
whether or not he is receiving full value for it. Neither 
is he in a position to know whether or not his plant is 
paying full profit on the investment represented. Simply 
installing a cost-finding system, however, is not sufficient. 
It must be watched closely, to be certain the results gained 
from its operation are accurate. 

One of the great advantages of a cost-finding system, 
when properly operated, is the “ showing-up ” of the over- 
head charges, and the printer who aims to get full value 
out of his investment will, and must, put forth every effort 
to reduce those overhead charges. In this work of reduc- 
ing the overhead, one of the most important factors is the 
increasing of the efficiency in the various departments. 

Several appliances that will prove of great value and 
assistance in increasing the efficiency and reducing the 
overhead in the pressroom are being offered the trade 
by Britton & Doyle, 205 Caxton building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
One of these—the Doyle vacuum sheet cleaner — solves 
one of the most perplexing problems that confront the 
pressman, in that it removes all lint, dirt and sediment 
from the paper before it touches the type-form. It is 
readily apparent that a considerable amount of time is 
saved in washing up the forms. The attachment consists 
of a series of vacuum-cleaning nozzles that extend the full 
length of the cylinder. A hose, connected to these nozzles, 
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yuns to a motor-driven vacuum suction fan, which can be 
placed either alongside or under the press, and which 
deposits all lint and dirt in a small bag. This device can 
be easily attached to any cylinder, printing, lithograph or 
offset press, and in no way interferes with the operation 
of the press. 

Other devices offered by the company are the Doyle- 
Allen ink distributor for job presses, and the Doyle Gordon 
press plate heater. By the aid of the ink distributor, it 
is claimed, the spread of ink is equalized so that every 
part of the form receives an equal proportion of color, 
double-rolling is made unnecessary, and a great saving of 
ink is effected. The plate heater can be easily attached 
or detached, and is connected to any ordinary electric- 
light socket. 

Printers and pressmen who desire to increase the 
amount and quality of work from their presses should write 
the company for full particulars regarding these devices. 


A. F. Mackay New General Manager of the Harris 
Press Company. 


A. F. Mackay, for the past nine years with the Lanston 
Monotype Company, of Philadelphia, has been appointed 
general manager of the Harris Automatic Press Company, 
of Niles, Ohio, the appointment taking effect on January 
2, 1915. While with the Lanston Company, Mr. Mackay 
was head of the typographic department, which broadly 
covered the practical and technical questions of machine 
composition, designing of faces, etc. 

Of late years Mr. Mackay has had charge of the Mono- 
type Company’s advertising, and his work as a technical 
adviser to the sales department has brought him in touch 
with prominent employing printers. 

Prior to 1906 Mr. Mackay was with the Publishers 
Printing Company, of New York. He started his career 
as an executive in the sales and mechanical departments 
with the Plimpton Press, of Norwood, Massachusetts, in 
1902. His experience has been most thorough in all depart- 
ments of the printing business, and he has been a graphic- 
arts student for many years, contributing articles to trade 
journals and lecturing before trade organizations and 
graphic-arts classes in schools and colleges. 

Mr. Mackay’s intention is to acquire the practical knowl- 
edge essential to efficient work in connection with the proc- 
esses employed by the Harris machines by visiting plants 
where the automatic and offset presses are used, before get- 
ting down to the important duties of administrative and 
sales work. 


Estimate Blanks for Printers. 


The advantage of having a regular form or blank for 
making out estimates and for submitting them to customers 
is undisputed. By using a sheet upon which are printed 
all of the operations through which a job must pass before 
completion, the danger of overlooking an item for which a 
charge should be made is reduced toa minimum. Estimate 
blanks in use at the present time vary from a large, elab- 
orate and intricate form to a small sheet torn from a 
seratch-pad. 

The Sterling Stationers & Printers, 2034 West Van 
Buren street, Chicago, Illinois, are offering to the printers 
throughout the country an estimate blank which is gotten 
out in very convenient form, and which, while simple in 
arrangement, should prove of great assistance to those who 
have no form of their own in regular use. The sheets are 
3% by 6% inches in size, convenient for the pocket, and 
are punched to fit a three-ring loose-leaf binder. There 
are three sheets to the set, one being printed with the vari- 
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ous operations in a column down the side; one with a form 
for submitting the estimate to the customer, space being 
left on this sheet for imprinting the firm-name; the third 
being a blank sheet for figuring or for notes. A daily- 
appointment sheet is also printed and will be furnished for 
use in conjunction with the estimating blanks. 

These blanks are furnished at a nominal price, less 
than the printer can produce them himself, and may be 
secured by addressing the company at the address given 
above, or from typefoundries and supply houses. 


Large Repeat Orders for Knauffsatt. 


One of the best tests for the popularity or value of an 
article or material is the frequency of repeat orders. The 
No-Off-Set Company, of Louisville, Kentucky, publishes a 
long list of users from whom repeat orders of various sizes 
have been received. From the tenor of the letters one 
gathers the fact that the catch-word “ Knauffsatt ” covers 
fully the property of the material. It apparently prevents 
offset where used as directed. It is claimed that the prep- 
aration when properly mixed with the ink will absolutely 
prevent the ink from offsetting to the extent that slip- 
sheeting is not required. It will also overcome the tendency 
of sheets sticking together where two or more colors are 
combined or overlapped on one plate, thus enabling the 
following up of colors on the press, and hence the saving 
of time. Another feature is that as the sheets will not 
stick together, they may be stacked in larger piles, thereby 
taking up less space. All printers should be interested in 
this ink specialty, for it is a money-saver. Write to The 
No-Off-Set Company, Louisville, Kentucky, for samples. 





‘“‘LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY OF THE PAPER, 
STATIONERY AND ALLIED TRADES”’ 
FOR 1915. 

“ Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper, Stationery and 
Allied Trades” for 1915, the fortieth annual edition, has 
just been received from the publishers. This directory is 
thoroughiy revised and brought up to date each year, and 
its growth is the best index of the growth of the trades 
which it represents. It forms an important part in the 
business of every concern interested in the lines it covers. 

The book contains lists of all the paper, wood-pulp and 
chemical-fiber mills in the United States, Canada and Mex- 
ico, geographically arranged, with full details of the equip- 
ment; also the products of the mills properly classified. 
Manufacturers of glazed and coated papers and boards, 
paper bags, envelopes, pads and tablets, toilet papers, wall- 
paper printers, roofing-paper saturators, tag and playing 
cards, twinemakers, and many others. Paper-dealers — 
rag and paper-stock dealers and paper-box makers, all 
classified to show the character of the business done. Lead- 
ing stationers and others handling stationery in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Porto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands. Water-marks and brands used in the American 
paper-trade. Paper specialties, giving the leading concerns 
that convert paper to the various new uses which have 
become so numerous of recent years. Considerable other 
information regarding the fields it covers is also included 
in this directory. Published by the Lockwood Trade Jour- 
nal Company, 150 Nassau street, New York. For sale by 
The Inland Printer Company. Price, $3. 





AN AD. WITH A PUNCH. 
The announcement of “‘Punch’s Almanac” reads: “This 
year’s Punch Almanac is entirely devoted to the enemy. 
For sale everywhere.” 
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In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 





Prices for this deinainanin: 40 cents per line; minimum ie as 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,”’ 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guaran. 
teed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 










BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Baltimore, Md., Oct. 13, 1914. 
TRADE NOTICE REGARDING LABELS AND ADVERTISING 
COLORWORK. 

This company has purchased and stored sufficient colors, 
bronzes and supplies to last from twelve (12) to fifteen (15) 
months. 

We have every facility for the production of high-grade 
embossed, varnished, die-cut and plain labels, wrappers and 
general color printing. 

For years we have done much work for the trade. This 
work has never conflicted with our direct work for consumers. 
Hot embossing up to 56 in., varnishing up to 72 in. 

We are prepared to form desirable additional trade relations 
for the economical execution of such work on the basis of 

QUALITY, SERVICE AND ASSURED DELIVERY. 
MARYLAND COLOR PRINTING CO., Baltimore, Md. 


BIDS WANTED —- Proposals to print and deliver at its office in Omaha 

Nebraska, blanks, blank-books, stationery, advertising leaflets, Con- 
stitutions and By-Laws, receipts, blank applications, ete., as neede: 
during the year 1915, are invited. 

Specifications and conditions will be furnished by W. A. Fraser 
Sovereign Commander, or John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, Woodmen o 
the World building, Omaha, Nebraska, it being understood that shou! 
any and all of the bids be unsatisfactory, they may be rejected and pro- 
posals again invited. (Signed) W. A. FRASER, JOHN T. YATES 
Supply Committee, Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, Omaha, 
Nebraska, November 1, 1914. 


FOR SALE —A portion of my stock in a calendar and novelty advertis- 
ing company of which I own a controlling interest; wish to interes 
a practical printer, in order to give me more time on the road; business 
established several years and prospects bright; located in large city o/ 
Ohio; would sell $2,000 worth of stock to a good, reliable man and pay a 
good ‘salary. A 766. 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for party with moderate capital to enter 
magazine business; experience not necessary. ELDER & CO., Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE — Job plant, established trade; $1,500 cash takes entire 
plant. . R. HOPKINS, Mitchell, S. D. 











ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and 
drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





FOR SALE. 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a_ second- 
hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have been 
for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North America 
for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., the only 
manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, | casing-in, 
eloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is no con- 
nection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hart- 
ford, and any other concern in this country trading under a somewhat 
similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accordingly. All 
rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts replaced by 
interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the manufacturers, 
and correspondence with those interested is invited. E. C. FULLER, 
COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE — Ten No. 1 linetype machines, all with full complement of 

5% and 6 point mats., spacebands, run by individual motors and in 
first-class condition; 1 Jenney linotype motor; 1 Straightline Hoe per- 
fecting press; 1 right-angle Hoe perfecting press; complete stereotyp- 
ing outfit; 1 Diebold combination safe, 68 by 92 by 37, $450. Write 
THE PICAYUNE, 330 Camp st., New Orleans, La. 


REBUILT — Guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser, Huber 4-roller, 

46 by 60 bed, $1,100; Campbell job and book, 41 by 60 bed, $700; 
387 by 52 bed, $650; 34 by 50 bed, $550; Campbell ‘‘ Economic,” 
45 by 60 bed, $800; Hoe pony drum, 17 by 21 bed, $475; f.o.b. New 
York. C. FRANK ‘BOUGHTON, successor to Van Allens & Boughton, 
17-23 Rose st., New York. 




















Megill’s Patent 


any make of popular job press. 





60 Duane Street 





QUICK ON 





MEGILL’S PATENT 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS | A tomatic Register Gauge 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
— of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. Only 


A, MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. Free booklets. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 





—— VISE GRIP 
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THREE AUTO-FALCON PRESSES, 12 by 18, automatie feed and 

delivery — anything from French folio to 120-lb. card at 3,500 per 
hour — nearly new; cost $1,550 each; on account of liquidation sell 
for about one-half; also 1 Rosback punch. INTERNATIONAL TICKET 
CO., 514-516 Atlantie av., Boston, Mass. 


-EMADE GOOD VALUE in 


guaranteed printing, ” bookbinding and 
paper-box machinery; job, book and newspaper presses; cutters; 

punching, perforating, embossing machines, ete.; also new machinery ; 
justrated list on request. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 A Oliver st., 
oston. 

(CEREOTYPE MACHINERY FOR SALE — Goss single-head steam 
table, size 72 by 36, complete in every detail; Goss curved roll east- 

ng box, Goss curved roll shaving machine; for particulars, address 
- HAMMAR MFG. CO., 17 S. Market st., Chicago. 


®YBOLD MECHANICAL-FEED EMBOSSERS, 2 late style, 28 by 38, 
for sale; both machines thoroughly overhauled and in first-class run- 
ng order; price, $1,350 — T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO., 434 
i roadway, New York; 6078S . Clark st., Chicago. 


RK LINTING 





MACHINE! RY FOR SALE —: 30-in. "Advance levar cutter, 
18-in. Multiplex punch, Latham foot punch, King hand embosser, 
‘ton 16-in. plate press; will sacrifice for quick sale) H. HAMMAR 

WEG. CO., 17 S. Market si., Chicago. 


OR SALE — One Unitype typesetting machine with latest assembler of 

type and all necessary equipment; this is a real bargain, and will 

»at a very low price. Write at once to ZION PRINTING & PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE, Zion City, Ill. 


!NO-TYPEWRITER — The typewriter * built like a linotype’’; price 
reasonable; easy terms; agents wanted. BUCKNER LINO-TYPE- 
WRITER COMPANY (est. 1908), Berkeley, Cal. 
!OR SALE — One Harris two-color printing press; will print sheet 


28 by 42 and es 5,000 per hour; has been used only five months, 
p actically new; an exceptional bargain. A 173 


-JOKBINDERS’ “MACHINERY _ Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH H. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 
KIRKMAN AUTOMATIC PRESS FEEDER for sale; used iess than one 


year; cost $375 new, will sell for $225. Address HUGH STEPHENS 
PRINTING CO., Jefferson City, Mo. 
U. P. M. VACUUM BRONZER, size 44 by 64, with conveyor; can be 
seen in operation. Address THE LORD BALTIMORE PRESS, Bal- 
timore, Md. 
BABCOCK 
tribution ; 
field, N. J 


bed 32 by 47 in., 4 form-rollers, table aie 
WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plain- 


2-revolution press, 
ean be shipped at once. 


HELP WANTED. 
Composing-room. 


WORKING FOREMAN job department, plant doing commercial work ; 
man capable of determining style of display and selecting faces of 
type; graduate of trade school preferred; union. A 636. 


Engravers. 

WANTED — Man with wide, practical and executive experience in pho- 
toengraving business to act as assistant manager in medium-sized 
plant in Chieago, producing highest quality of work; his duties will be 
to have charge of all work produced in the establishment, and will be 
held responsible for quality and service; nothing but the hiehest quality 
of work in black and colors will do; in applying, kindly state experience, 
references as to character and ability, and sz alary expected. A 580. 


Pressroom. 








FOREM AN-PRESSMAN, neestionl. active and intelligent, “that can hom 

work moving; familiar with Miehle presses and Dexter feeders and 
folders; full charge; also job presses and pamphlet bindery; union; 
good salary for right man, but must hustle for it; give full particulars ; 
in Maryland. A 759. 


Proofroom. 


WANTED — Proofreader of wide experience and special ability for a 

high-grade printing-oftice in the Middle West; this firm does com- 
mercial, periodical and book printing, and wants a proofreader who is 
an expert and who ean take charge of proofroom; non-union. A 768. 


Salesmen. 


SAL ESMEN ealling regularly on job-printing trade, to sell paper-cutting 
knives as side line on liberal commission basis; knives used in paper- 
mills for over half-century, but offer new opportunities to printers; 
extensive advertising campaign now being launched; in writing, advise 
firm now representing, territory covered, and give full details concern- 
ing yourself and experience; all communications will be treated strictly 
confidential. A 769. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


CL ARENCE TERRELL, printer: was last heard from several years ago 

in southern Mississippi; information as to his present whereabouts 
is wanted by his sister, Miss Ellen Terrell, 214 S. 7th st., Clarksville, 
Tenn. 





INSTRUCTION. 


A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing 
he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruc- 
tion book. When ordering state which layout you want — No. 1, with- 
out fractions; No. 2, two letter with commercial fractions, two-letter 
without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 ‘‘ P”’ st., N.-W., Washington, D. C.; also 
all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 








365 
LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Seven linotypes; lesson sheets; thor- 


ough mechanical instruction; employment bureau; 150 students 
yearly; call or write before deciding; three openings. EMPIRE MER- 


GENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First av., New York, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Artists. 


ARTIST — Twenty-five years’ experience in making of color-plates and 
half-tones, also printing, seeks position as art editor or critie in large 
publishing or printing house; best references. A 771. 


Bindery. 


EXPERT ST OCKM: AN AND CUTTER, catalogue and pamphlet bindery 

working foreman; can estimate printing and lithographing; 36 
years of age, no booze, 20 years’ experience, best of references, married. 
A 764. 


BINDERY FOREM: AN, 
its branches, good exeeutive, who can show 

A 564, 

BOOKBINDER — First- class. finis ie, 
wants position. A 732. 


with thorough knowledge of the business in all 
results, wants position. 


stamper, forwarder and marbler 


Composing-room. 
FORE M AN OF F IRST- CLASS PRINTING P LANT contemplates sani 
of location, as composing foreman or working foreman in up-to-date, 
systematic plant, where conditions are pleasant; practical, artistie 
printer, with thorough, all-around experience and knowledge of the 
trade; understands estimating and is good executive; ean take full 
responsibility of laying out and directing the work of plant; young man 
of clean habits and good education, married; desires connection with 
weli-financed plant, where efficient work and attention to details are 
appreciated. Address RALPH W. POLK, Plymouth, Ind. 


PRACTICAL MACHINIST, 
married; can handle any size plant; 
st., West, Atlanta, Ga. 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR: 
anywhere; can furnish references ; 
SITU AT ION WANT ED by stoneman; 8 years’ 
including country office; age 25, steady, sober, 


with linotype experience; non-union, sober, 
anywhere. B. B. W., 63 Cain 





experienced in all classes of work: will locate 
unmarried man. A 760. 
all-around onmnilines. 
reliable. A 758. 
COMP OSING-ROOM FOREM: ANSHIP 
thorough knowledge of book, job and stone work. 


by siipealioniad foreman with 
ATW (72 

COMPOSITOR, married, age 39, 
man, wants work; union; will go anywhere. 


first-class book ok magazine perenne 
A'S fe 57. 

SITUATION WANT ‘ED we a high- sien commercial ary magazine ‘le 
man, none better; age 32, union. A 652. 





Engravers. 


PUBLISHERS, ATTENTION — Color-plate artist-finisher, 

repair plates, and is expert on Ben Day, litho., 
colorwork, desires position. LEWIS GROSS, 
NS; 


who can 
offset process and art 
102 Ellery st., Brooklyn, 


ENGRAVERS —- Selttns operator ‘ilies ree 
rience in commercial and press photography ; 
erences. F. MOORE, Pocahontas, Iowa. 


‘nas gente expe- 
abstainer; good ref- 


Finishers. 


FOREMAN FINISHING DEPARTMENT —I have held this position in 

one of the largest litho. shops in the country for the past 10 years; 
this department handled the embossing (Seybold and Sheridan machines), 
die-cutting and die-making, cutting, ete.; in addition I superintended 
the erection and maintenance of all machinery, from engine-room to 
office; reference from last employer. <A 767. 





Managers and Superintendents. 


MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT SEEKS CHANGE—Thoroughly prac- 

tical, dependable and temperate; 20 years in charge of plants doing 
$20,000 to $50,000; present position over 4 years; thorough knowledge 
of buying, estimating, reading, Standard Cost System, selling (except 
blank-books) ; good organizer, economical manager (more than doubled 
volume of business where I am, and can do the same elsewhere) ; will 
go most anywhere in the United States; give full particulars, size of 


ra 


plant, conditions, and salary to start. A 738. 





SUPERINTENDENT-SALESMAN — Young man of over 25 years’ expe- 

rience in manufacturing and selling commercial stationery, catalogues, 
bank supplies, seeks new connection; good organizer and systematizer ; 
initiative, exceptional paper knowledge. A 765. 





Newspaper Men. 


REPORTER, 24 years, live, 

place in Middle Western State; has 
recovered from operation. Temporary address, G. 
av., East, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


energetic, and a good news-getter, wants 
had 5 years’ experience; just 


B. BACON, 407 Fifth 





Pressroom. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN, thoroughly experienced on half-tone, vignette 

and color work, book, magazine, catalogue and job work of all kinds, 
wishes to correspond with firm having position to offer a man that is 
above the average. Address ARTHUR JONES, care D. R. Williams, 
48 Perry st., New York, N Y. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN. — F irst- -class ‘cylinder 
grades half-tone and color work; can take charge; non-union. 





pressman on highest 
A 761. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Mot and A ies for Printing Machinery. 











WANTED — 1 copy Volume 5, Penrose’s Annual. M 625. 





WANTED — Secondhand Thompson or Nuernberger-Rettig typecaster. 
C. CLARK, 1018 West av., Buffalo, N, ¥. 


WwW ANTED — To weaniiaiay a 0000 or 00000. Miehle press ; 
first-class condition. A 763. 


must be in 





ie monotype equipment. C. CLARK, 1018 West 
» Buffalo, ms Es 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Advertising Blotters. 


POATES’ Geographical Series of blotters — covering every State in the 
United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
Indies, important cities and foreign countries (94% by 4), Panama Canal 
in three sizes —all maps in three colors, water in blue, mountains in 
relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for imprinting; 
our own and original new idea, educational as well as interesting; write 
for quantity prices; send for sample to-day ; same series in post-cards ; 
printers wanted to take up our agency in their cities. L. L. POATES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 N. Williams st., New York. 3-15 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself — the best advertising | medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete “layout ’’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-15 


Boskhinders’ Sewing Machines. 


SMYTH, JOSEPH E., CO., 638 Federal st., Chicago, Ill. Manufacturers 
bookbinders’ sewing machines. 





Brass-type Founders. 


AMEKICAN. TYPE FOUNDERS co.— See Typefounders. 


Bronzing Machines. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 
3-15 





Numbering Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Paper Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exelu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 5 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. — See Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY a See ‘Typefounders. 











GOLDING MFG. co., Franklin, Mass. 


Pebbling Mushidons. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40t! 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, IIl. 12-15 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg. 
, Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata 
ogue. 1-15 


Photoengravers’ Metal, Ch Is and Suppli 
NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear 


born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locus 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-15 

















Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley at., Wayne Junction, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 8-15 





THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, IIl. 12-15 


Calendar-pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes ninety-seven sizes and styles of calendar- 
pads for 1915; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the 
market; all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and 
prices. 3-15 


Carbon Black. 
CABOT, ‘GODF REY L. See adv ertisement. 














Cc ae a i b 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 “Sherman st., st., Chicago. 
Write for estimates. 1-15 








Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY. — Paragon Steel 1 riv iveted- brazed "chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 3-15 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo. ; | 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-15 





Counting Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS co. — See Typefounders. 4 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY a See Typefounders. 


Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS “COMPANY, 16th ‘st. ‘and Ashland i av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-15 
HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. 
S. Clark st. 
THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
426 S. Dearborn st., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 
10-15 
8-15 


3-15 





Manufacturers of printing. 
Chicago offices, 544-54/ 
11-15 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 1385 Michigan 
st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 
Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-15 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, Bw. F. 
Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
11-15 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-15 














Printers’ Steel Equipment. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 3-15 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOE, R., & Cco., New York and London. tir 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. 
S. Clark st. 


Chicago offices, 544-546 
11-15 


Manufacturers of printing, ; 


Printers’ Supplies. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER. Scientific Printing-office 
Equipment. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-15 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 








Embossing C ition 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 


Hot-die Embossing. 


HOT EMBOSSING: catalogues, covers, show-cards. 
& CO., engravers and die-sinkers, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 





OSCAR FISCHER 
10-15 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our hot embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job press. 9-15 


Printing Machinery. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Babcock drum and two- 
revolution presses, paper-cutters, Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt machin- 

ery, Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, “ey 1s 

City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 


Printing ‘Material. 





BARNHART. BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses. 7-15 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 





Job Printing Presses. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 


Punching Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE) FOUNDERS co. — See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


Rebuilt Printing-presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
;OLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. 
Roller Embossing Machi 


‘HE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, IIl. 12-15 


Roller Racks and Goede Tables. 











JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 
Mich. *“‘THE JOHNSON WAY” keeps rollers good, every day. 
12-14 





Roughing Machines. 


"HE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, IIl. 12-15 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Steel Rules and Case-racks for Printers. 
MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of specialties and machinery for printers; repairing, de- 
signing, rebuilding. 6-15 





Stereotyping Outfits. 
\ COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 
the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 
ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type — and 
costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing 
only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal 
from drawings made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use ’’ cold matrix sheets, 
sl. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 3-15 


Stippling Machines. 
THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 


2-15 








rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Con- 
gress st.; New York, William and Frankfort sts.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th 
st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; 
Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 13 St. 
Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; 
Chicago, 210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 
602 Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st., 
Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Port- 
land, 92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Vancouver, 1086 Homer 
av. 8-15 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quality, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 Park 
pl.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 43 Larned st., West; 
Kansas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.; Atlanta, 24 South Forsythe st., 
and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 8-15 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Type, borders, ornaments, 
chases, brass rules, all-brass galleys, ete. Chicago, New York, Wash- 
ington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 


7-15 





HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11-14 
i "Wire Stitchers. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 


REBUILT PRINTING 
MACHINERY 


Cylinder Presses Paper Cutters 
Folding Machines Electric Welding 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 50 N. 6, Philadelphia 














Job Presses 
Linotype Machines 








K@S Freehand Drawing 
= = 


Taught by Mail 
‘ NOWLEDGE of the principles of drawing is invaluable 


to engravers and job-printers, and often leads to more 
remunerative employment. 


Our correspondence course in Freehand Perspective is the back- 
bone of all pictorial art. It is fully endorsed by Cartoonist Donahey, of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, who is one of the twenty instructors of the 
Cleveland School of Art —established thirty years. You should know 
the advantages of this course. Write to-day for Booklet ‘ B.”’ 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


Extension Dept. Cleveland, Ohio 











OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Proposals are invited for the printing and furnishing of our 
Official Publication for a term of Five (5) Years; also for the 
printing and furnishing of all other blanks and printed matter 
to be used by this society during the coming year ; also for the 
furnishing of Lodge Regalia, Pins, etc., for the year 1915. 
Detailed information with specifications and conditions will be 
furnished on application. Bids will be opened in February, 1915. 


Supreme Forest, Woodmen Circle 


EMMA B. MANCHESTER DORA ALEXANDER 
Supreme Guardian Supreme Clerk 


W. O. W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 














DURANT 


COUNTERS 


For C. & P. Presses, $5.00 
For Colt’s Armory, $7.80 
Meet most exacting requirements. 
Ask your dealer why they are different. 


W. N. DURANT CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Portable Tiering Machine 


enables one man to do the work of four or five in 
lifting heavy cases, bales, rolls and barrels. Utilizes 
all your storage space. Safe, simple and practicable. 
Standard and special machines to operate by hand, 
electricity or pneumatic power. 

Full information upon request. 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 South Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 





Solid Gold Matri: 
e e 
Stick-pin 
Machinists and Operators who have pride 
in their calling are buying and wearing it. 
Employers can make no more suitable or 
pleasing present to their employees. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Sent postpaid 
on receipt of 
82.00 

















Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 





Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink 


A pound sent, express paid, on approval. 
Send on your paper and I will print Gold Ink on it to show you. 
Specimens and prices on request 

57 Gold Street, New York 
A Good Side Line for Salesman. 


for all kinds of paper. 


T. RIESSNER 
AGENTS WANTED. 























A STRAIGHT LINE 
AUTOMATIC 


BOOK TRIMMER 

Capacity, 24 packages per 
minute, 414 or less in thick- 
ness. 


For further partciulars address 


JAMES ROWE 


1058-62 W. Harrison St., Chicago, U.S.A, 











RUBBER STAMPS 
AND THE PRINTER 


Have you ever thought of adding a Rub- 
ber Stamp Department to your business ? 
You know that they are literally used by 
the million and that somebody makes 
them. Buf—do you know that you, the 
Printer, can make better stamps at lower 
cost than any man on earth? Do you 
know that you have voz more than half 
the equipment and two-thirds of the 
knowledge required and that the rest will 
cost you surprisingly little? It will cost 
you two cents to find out all about this. 
It costs us about twenty to post you, — anc 
we're glad to doit. Write. 


THE R. H. SMITH MFG. CO. 


Est. 1865 Springfield, Mass. Inc. 1886 


BARNHART BROTHERS 
__ & SPINDLER 


Barnhart’s Superior Copper-Mixed Type 

Babcock Air-Spring Cylinder Presses 

Job Presses and Paper Cutters, All Kinds 

Electric-Welded Silver-Gloss Steel Chases 

All-Brass Job, News and Mailing Galleys 

Barnhart’s Specialties for Printing Offices 
AT 

CHICAGO SEATTLE 

ST. PAUL 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK CITY 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
DALLAS WASHINGTON, D. C. 








SET IN AUTHORS OLD STYLE BOLD 














BRADLEY CUTS 
New Catalogue of 
750 Designs 
Price 25 cents 
Credited on first order 


Will Bradley’s Art Service 
131 East 23rd St. New York 


e e . 

This Knife Wiper Sent on Approval 
Do away with your Knife Wiper troubles by installing the 
PETTIT LINOTYPE KNIFE WIPER on your machines. 1,20 
offices now using this wiper. Can be attached in 10 minutes by 
any operator. No drilling or tapping 

required. Pat. Jan. 16,06; Aug, 25, 08. PRIC E, $3.50 
SUPERIOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


P. O. Box R682 Kansas City, Mo. 











CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B. B. B. VULCAN ACME 





ELF ECLIPSE 











When You Need a Good Printer 


—foreman, editor, reporter, advertising man, linotype operator or 
any other help for a newspaper or job shop, write us. Quick, 
efficient service. Nocharges to employers. 
PUBLISHERS EMPLOYMENT ASSOCIATION 
P. O. BOX 507, WICHITA, KANSAS 














CO-OPERATION “Roughing” {2 the Trade 





Means Success 
Send to us for information how to make money on orders for Bonds 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. P. C. 
Bond and Certificate Specialists 206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
New York Depot for Goes Lithographing Company, of Chicago, IIl. 





‘632 Sherman St. 


MACHINE, and will be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


Chicago 
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1589 FOLDS 


showing each of the 159 folds made by the 











= THE FOLDER FOR WIDE-AWAKE PRINTERS I 


Upon receipt of your request, we will send you our new diagram book, 


NEW MODEL “B” CLEVELAND FOLDER 


This is the only machine on the market that will make everything from the simplest 
parallel to the twenty-page oblong and thirty-two page four fold parallel folds. It also 
makes right angle folds. Operates faster and cuts time and labor costs. 


No chains, tapes or knives. Don't delay—write to-day. 
The Cleveland Folding Machine Co, civaintonis 


OLED LADO ALLELE LLU TELL OLE: OMODELOE: 
NO TAPES OR CHAINS 
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r papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittstield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 








There Is No 
Business That 


will bring in so large per 
cent of profit and that is 
so easily learned as mak- 
ing RUBBER STAMPS. 
Any printer can double 
his income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he al- 
ready has the Type which 
can be used without in- 
jury inmaking STAMPS. 
Write to us for catalogue 
and full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 








Revolvator 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Will pile or unpile 
paper cheaper, 
better, quicker than 
any other method. 


Send for 
Bulletin I-30 
‘The Revolvator’’ 


N. Y. Revolving 
Portable Elevator Co, 


351 Garfield Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 














More Orders 


FOR JOB-PRINTERS 


We positively know that Department Stores 
and numerous other Parcel Post Houses receiv- 
ing smz all cash remittances by mail will buy 
our Coin Remitters if solicited. That’s why 
we will cheerfully send FREE samples to job- 
printers and solicitors everywhere to show to 
prospects. If you get no orders, you are out 
nothing; if you do, we will sell you the blank 
cards to print up for your customers. You risk 
nothing, and you are sure to get some profit- 
able new business. Write to-day. 


HEMPHILL-STEHLIN CO. 
Industrial Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of = 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


Get a Sullivan Baler 


and Save Timeand 
Lab Of; Storage 
Room, Freight, 
Fire Risk, Money. 
Ask for circular 
64-F. 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
co. 
122 S. Michigan 


ve. 
CHICAGO 

30 Church St. 
NEW YORK 





Thereis Big Money 


Our PRESS is the 
FIRST, the 
BEST and 
Cheapest 

in PRICE 

on the 

Market 

a Booklet 

FREE 


pe 
Card 

Printing 

Everywhere 


oo ear ISTE 
Makers 542. Fe Blvd. CHICAGO. 


Special Inducements to Dealers 








METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 

















All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 


Exceptthe‘* Monarch’’ Quoins 


Show this s 
TRADE 


Sold by all reputable pecs 


as exclu- H. A. HEMPEL 


sively by 
THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 




















PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to he of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 





PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 


569 








DEALERS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


This Directory is in the interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper-Dealers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and 
Monotype Composition, Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, etc., and represents Near-by Dealers not usually advertisers. 
Your Near-by Dealers Can Serve You Quickly. 


Subscribers will find this Directory a great convenience in placing orders with near-by dealers. Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 


Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 


eee ooo oo eoeoeoe 





MISSOURI 
NEW JERSEY 


Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 
314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 


Always INSIST on your 
Dealer pevnlrins 


958 Harrison St.,Chicago — 





Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 
Inexpensive and effective ad- 
vertising. A universal busi- 
ness help. Send to-day for 
price-list. Splendid field for 
agents. 

St. Louis Sticker Co. 


Department I St. Louis, Missouri 


JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
3 3 DB O34 BL O3 B 4 =) oL—) 


160 W. Adams St. Chicago 


Stationers Engraving 
Company 
123 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 


Engravers — Plate Printers— Die Embossers— 
Wedding Invitations— Book Plates—Monogram 
Stationery— Cards — Menus — Dance Programs 

Club Invitations — Business Stationery—etc. 





GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 
of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 


Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 
We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satisfy them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties : 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes place of oil and.soap; K.K.paper-slip 
powder, better than soapstone. Also expert 
knitegrinders. 

E. C. Keyser & Co., 7225. Clark St., Chicago 


NEW YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 





ILLINOIS 


Sure Enough Metallic Inks 


If you use metallic inks—don’t use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind.”’ Get the BEST—cost no more. 
We Make All! Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. 


EASTERN BRASS & 
A010) DS ihe od a OOF 


Manufacturers of 
BRASS AND WOOD: TYPE 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices : 
WOODHAVEN,N. Y. 





American 

Quality 

Rollers 

Make- 

Ready 

Paste 
314-318 W. GRAND AVE., — 
CHICAGO 


Phones: Automatic 36-215 Superior 4100 


ENGRAVER 
DIE SINKER 


1443 CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO 


Phone 3283 Beekman 


New York Machinery Co. 
National Printing Machinery Co. 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


101 Beekman St. New York City 





e 
Art Reproduction Co. 
DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 
The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 
a specialty of Duo-Tones, Three and Four Color Proc- 
ess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 
PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 
412-420 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill. 


Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office : 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zine etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 


F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown plant, 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

Phone: 1186 Chelsea 





Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


DESIGNERS 
GRAVY : 
ELECTROTYPERS 


512 SHERMAN ST. CHICAGO 


Cline Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


Used by the Best Known Printers. 
Cline Intertype and Linotype Motor Drive fits any 
Model. Hundreds now in use. 


$65.00 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Fisher Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


HALF TONE —LINE —COLOR 


ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS % ILLUSTRATORS 


GATCHEL & MANNING. 
PHILADELPHIA 








$25 to $35 Yearly 


ABULAR equipment for rule- 
and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 

Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
ew York, Toronto 
These slugs FREE to trade plants 





If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSE 
“WE DO IT" 


TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 605-806 


[-FREUND & SONS 


STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 

wenn ENGRAVERS » PRINTERS 
ay STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 

PSness SUMONERY ETC Ue 1620 E.RanDoLpH St.. CHICAGO 























Printing 
and Embossing Dies 
Brass, Steel, Zinc 
First-class Workmanship 


WM. R. YOUNG 


121-123 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Less Than One Cent a Day American 


NEW Model 65 


ROTARY NUMBERING AND 
PERFORATING PRESS 


I to 100 numbers at each impression. 
Will do the work of six paging machines 
on /ong-run jobs. 


Special presses built to order #0 suit any 


requirements. 
' AMERICAN MODELS 30 & 31 
Model 30 WORLD-STANDARD TYPE-HIGH 
: , NUMBERING MACHINES 


5 Wheels 500 6 Wheels 600 


In stock and for sale by dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


Brooxtyn, N.Y. . . . 224-226 Shepherd Avenue 
Curcaco, ILL. . «+ 123 West Madison Street 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND . . . . 2 Cooper Street 
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| The“Tatum Round Cornering Machine 


A WORTHY ADDITION TO “THE LINE OF TRUE MERIT” 


No bindery is complete without a round cornering machine. In these days of 
keen competition efficiency is the keynote to success. 


Add a ‘‘ TATUM”? Round Cornering Machine to your equip- 
ment and not only improve the appearance of your work, but cut 
down the cost of production. 


In the construction of this machine we have combined the maxi- 
mum of efictency with the minimum of cost. 


The machine is self-contained, fitted with adjustable side gauges 
and an automatic clamp, leaving both hands free to handle the 
stock. 


Choice of three styles of blades. 
Shapes of Blades 2 


THE PRICE IS INSIGNIFICANT, ONLY $25.00 
56 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: Wh T ‘ NEW YORK OFFICE: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. <4 No. 180 FULTON STREET 


MAKERS OF “THE LINE OF TRUE MERIT” 












































Write to Mr. Kase 


An Ever-Ready Assistant to the Printer 


Comparatively few printers are equipped 
to meet unusual require- 
ments such as 


Case-making of every description; 
Book-edge Gilding; Stippling— 
a process which adds finish and 
distinction to certain kinds of 
presswork, giving it a pebbled or 
stippled effect; Book- sewing; Pam- 
phlet and kdition Binding ; Emboss- 
ing of all kinds for books, catalogue 
covers, and stationery; Blank Book 
Manifolding to order; special 
work of all kinds. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. ts equipped to do this work 
for the trade and will furnish estimates on application. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


PRINTERS, BINDERS, ENGRAVERS, ETC., FOR THE TRADE 




























































for useon Printing Pres- 
. sesto Number and Print 
Peat <i \ at OneImpression. They 
=~ SS ; are of the Wetter high 
ies q 


ic SaSe a guaran- 

¢€ teed. The few dollars 
36 99 be gesther you invest will return 
No.” Slide Can Be __[) Si inarw } you invest will return 
ing the year. Adoptthe 


Removed ———= % ai) Wetter way and get the 


Ciphers Always Vik | printer is eapturing. 
Print Plainly — @ N® 12356 
LOOK INTO THESE FEATURES. Size 5{x9 Picas FACSIMILE IMPRESSION 


3 ALL DEALERS WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. is sree! - gs 
by 255-261 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. Pica Model 2—6-wheel - $5 














Wonderfully Simple! Simply Wonderfull | | Draw a Winning Card intscasicscsmprtantyston 


age — what would it mean to you? 





© Haven't you figured it out that when 


7 ater oe Be ew Neat you have succeeded in getting your 
| customers in that frame of mind, your 
L business will be pretty well estab- 


(PATENTED) lished? 
PEERLESS PATENT 


e e e 

Panel Embossing and Printing BOOK FORM CARDS 
. ‘ —_ such —— -gscogge —— 
W their users that they can not desist 
ith One Impression rOTEEL COMPANY from recommending them and almost 
(PITTEBURCH. PA insisting that their friends use them, 
I~ erodes ones too. 4jIf you are the dealer in your 
: locality where these cards can be 


Readily applied to any job press. No plates or dies. 
bought, you are right in line for the 


Cold, dry process at regular speed without strain. xeon, Paper ai elapsed 


rs “ar and support. The clean, smooth edges, the neatness of the case and the economic 
Write for full particuars and samples. utility of the card will make the appeal to you as well as to your custcmers, “Send 
to-day for a sample, and sce how they really are. Our plan for the 


Price $25.00 dealers will also accompany the request. 


s Established 
FRANK BAILEY, Hoboken, New Jersey The John B. Wiggins Co. 435; 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 52-54 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 
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Installations of Typesetting, 
Machines 


are %01n% on at an unprecedented rate. This means more employment 
for operators of linecastin?, machines. 

In no other industry is there so nearly a constant demand for help as 
in the machine composition branch of the printing, trade. 

Job compositor knowledge is daily becomin3, more of a necessity with 
the operator. 

To add linotype operating, to his other assets is the best investment 
a compositor can make. It means steadier work and higher wages. 

It even pays to $0 to school to get the information. In trade education 
the best is the cheapest. The oldest school, the one that has graduated 
the greatest number of students, and has now the largest attendance, is 


The Inland Printer Technical School 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Drop a postal for booklet on Machine Composition. It tells the story of the school and of jraduates 
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THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 


With Continuous or Pile Type, Combing-Wheel Automatic Feeders 














Double 16 Folder with King Continuous Feeder 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS CoO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: 549 West Washington Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 























Non-Curli 
JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. |/| (Nr et aeons 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
Distinctive and special brands for all and every conceivable 
purpose. @, We produce high-grade gummed papers especially 
adaptable for lithographing as well as medium and cheaper 
grades for ordinary label printing. 
Send for our Sample-book 


Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office, 





BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 


219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 

















WAVERLY PARK, N. J. Established in England in 1830 
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The Babcock Optimus’ 


See THE BABCUCK PRINTING PRESS MFG.CO 
NEW YORK 


All wars are follies. There never was a good war.—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


pher of his own time and some more. We thoroughly believe in the wisdom 
of his comment upon war, when war means bloodshed and killing. 
At the same time we mean to carry on an unrelenting struggle for ‘‘more territory’’ for 


BABCOCK FLAT-BED PRINTING PRESSES 


because we have ‘‘obtained and established their superiority’’ over all other machines 
c p 
in the same class. 


THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


is the result of minute and intelligent study through years of incessant effort to learn what the printer needed 
and incorporate in the machine the mechanisms to meet his demands. Consequently there are as few parts 
as possible and each part simple and perfect. Among the many superiorities of “THE OPTIMUS” are 
Interchangeable Form Rollers, Perfect Distribution, Front Delivery, Patented Bed Motion, Tracks and 
Cylinder Lift. All Large Bearings are Automatically Oiled in self-oiling boxes. 


These and many other patented devices combine to make 


THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


UNEQUALED IN STRENGTH, SPEED AND ACCURACY 


| ger was not only the greatest printer of all time, but the greatest philoso- 





Send for the New Catalog of our No. 43. Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed—They Print 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 
NEW LCNDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 715-721 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
General Western Agents, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul and Seattle 


John Haddon & Co., Agerts, London, E. C. 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada, Toronto, Ontario and Winnipeg, Manitoba 


























NOTICE OF 
INFRINGEMENT 
SUITS 


The first of the patent suits against printers 
and their customers for infringing the Em- 
boso Process (the Crump Patents) will be 
announced in the February trade publications. 


More than one hundred printers, who were 
misled by false information and so unwittingly 
infringed our patents, have acknowledged 
the fact and have acquiesced in our rights and 
the validity of our patent claims. These 
printers have been released from responsibility 
for past infringements; but the trade is 
warned that after January 1, 1915, ignorance 
of the patent situation will not be accepted 
as an excuse for infringements committed. 


After that date infringers will be held strictly 
accountable under Section 4919, Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 


Emboso Sales Company 


(Owners of Crump Patents) 
RIGGS BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 








For the Printer, 
Electrotyper and 
Photoengraver 
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If you want to save time, money and worry 
in make-ready, install the Type-Hi Planer. It isan 
investment —not an expense. 

No wide-awake Printer, Engraver or Electro- 
typer can afford to overlook this practical machine. 

This space will not permit of our going into 
detail— but suppose you ask us to mail you a copy 
of our interesting little folder, ““The Story of Type- 
Hi.” It will tell you the whole history of this 
machine, what it will do for you, and testimony 
from a number of the foremost concerns of 
the country now using Type-Hi. 


Type-Hi Mfg. Co., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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It isn’t because we 
have been established 


But because 
We build Standard Com- 
mercial Motors and 








since 1875; 

Nor because our out- 
put since then has been 
enormous ; 

Nor because we pride 
ourselves on “‘quality”’; 


motors adaptable to any 
specialrequirements— 
motors that will perform 
the duty those require- 
ments demand— 


That’s Why 


You Should Buy Holtzer-Cabot Motors 
Write for Bulletin 330Z 


The Holtzer-Cabot ElectricCo. 


Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, II. 














Save $1.00 per M on 
Bond Envelopes 





GOOD bond envelope in 6% size 
costs you around $2.00 a thousand. 
We offer you a substitute at about a dollar 
less—our No. 2250, 634 Bond Finish 
Extra Rag—a beautiful stock with the 
color, finish, ‘‘feel’’ and character of bond 
—of splendid weight and bulk. It will 
please most trade as well as bond, and the 
saving is your clinching argument. Made 
under our “‘sure-stick’’ process, guaran- 
teed against falling apart. Other sizes 
proportionately low. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 





Western States Envelope 
Company Milwaukee 


MANUFACTURERS OF GUARANTEED “SURE-STICK” 
ENVELOPES FOR PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 
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q +s _é Ey; Dec., 1887, to Dec., 1914 


Twenty-seven years ago this cut was used by 
us in The Inland Printer. It was ‘‘going some” 
in those days. 

We have been in business ?? years. We origi- 
nated the Drop Roll Marginal Feed System, 
the Automatic Head Perforator to overcome 
“buckling” and other automatic 
attachments that give 
present-day results. 
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THIS CUT 


was made during the second day of his instruction 

by a young man who had no previous experience 
in cut-making. 
If you are inter- 
ested in a news- 
paper without 
engraving facili- 
ties you must 
realize what this 
means — it opens 
your columns to 
pictures of local 
scenes, people of 
local note, events 
of interest. 
YOU can produce 
cuts of just as 
good printing 
quality — maybe 
better—by adding 
a Dodge Process 
Outfit for News- 
paper Cuts to 
your equipment. 

Write for the Dodgeville Bulletin. 


THE DODGE PROCESS, Inc. 


1700 PARK ROW BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
FRANK O. SULLIVAN, General Manager 








New Typefaces for 
Your Type Caster 


rc 





Why accept faces that are obsolete, when 
you can get the most popular faces 
now made? 


We make matrices for your machine 
at the right price. Do not 
accept a substitute. 


Let us know your requirements and we 
will gladly quote you prices. Our plant 
is the largest in the country and we stand 
prepared to furnish the faces you desire. 


All matrices furnished by us are guar- 
anteed. Do not be persuaded otherwise. 











NATIONAL MATRIX 
COMPANY 


Frederick and Fayette Streets 
Baltimore, Md. 

















The Carver Automatic Die and 
Plate Presses 


being constructed of the best grade 
of material and under the most 
careful mechanical supervision, are 
able to produce the largest quantity 
of the highest grade work in a 
given time. 


They have the largest sheet feeding capacity. 


The cloth wipe for steel and copper plate 
work is used on CARVER PRESSES only. 





C. R. Carver Company 


Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 


N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York 


SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H.SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 





























Hacker Hand Press 


UNIT FOUR STANDARDIZER 


Introducing the first hand operated press to give 
cylinder press standards for preliminary make-ready. 


Q The failure of efforts heretofore made 
to prepare in advance printing plates 
for cylinder press printing has been 
largely due to the absence of a hand or 
proof press with cylinder impression and 
with strength and accuracy equal to the 
cylinder press itself. 


@ This new Hacker Hand Press was 
built specifically to fill that gap in the 
printer’s equipment. 


@ It is not a proof press—it is a proving 
press, a device to prove the printing 
quality of plates, a hand cylinder press 
to find out all about a form what is 
usually done at so much expense on 
the two-revolution itself. 


q@ The press is size 17”x 25”, and sells 
for $300.00. It will not yield under im- 
pression. It is accurate as to register. 
There are many novel improvements. 
It is built to standards not heretofore 
attempted, and should be in every large 
pressroom. 


@Haphazard methods of make-ready are 
no longer excusable when this new 
standardizing press is available. The 
use of productive cylinder presses for 
adjusting into harmony the factors of 
leveling, overlay, paper, ink, can not be 
defended either on economic or efficient 
grounds when the Hacker Hand Press 
is made for those particular functions. 


ORIGINATED, PATENTS APPLIED FOR, AND MANUFACTURED BY 


Horace Hacker & Company 


312 North May St. 


Chicago, III. 



























PRINTERS APPROVE 


the Convenience, Economy and Simplicity of the 


ROUSE PAPER 
7 LIFT 


The leading printing 
establishments of 
Chicago, New York 
City, Denver, Mil- 
waukee and other 
cities are fast equip- 
ping their plants with 
our paper lifts. They 
have proven a labor 
and paper saving 
proposition, which 
means increased out- 
put and reduced cost 











A HANDSOME 
NEW BOOK, called 
“‘Rouse- Handling 
vs. Man - Handling,’’ is ready for mailing. It gives many 
important reasons why you should install the Rouse Lifts. 











Send for a copy and get our plan for installing 
a Lift to be paid for out of its own earnings 





H. B. Rouse & Company 


2214 WARD STREET, CHICAGO 











Rebuilt and 
Guaranteed Printing 
Machinery 


14x22 Thomson Laureate . . . . $ 650 
MxrceCelteNoe 2... ..« » 
14x22 Colt’s No.5 . . . . . 425 
14x22 Gally Universal No.2. . . . 300 
14x22 Gally Universal No.3. . ©. 354 
12x17 Hoe Rotary Bag Printing Press . 35(: 
25x29 Scott Two Revo. Fast Pony . . 656 
26x32 Babcock Optimus . . . . . 700 


Six Quarto Campbell Complete . . . 456 
36x52 Potter Two Revo. 4 roller, $500 and 706 
39x52 Miehle Press, take seven quarto . 1,60(: 
26x37 Cottrell Drum, table distribution 525 


Tell us your wants in Cylinders, Gordons, Cutters, Folders, 
etc. Send for illustrated lists. 


Wanner Machinery Co. 


A. F. WANNER, Prop. 


703 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 








We should like to have you asa 
regular reader of 


THE 
AMERICAN PRINTER 


eA Magazine of Printing 
Made in America for American Printers 


employing and employed, the purpose of 
which publication is to be useful. THE 
AMERICAN PRINTER presents in 
each issue helpful articles for those in the 
office and in the workrooms. There are 
ideas for mechanical, accounting, publish- 
ing, art, advertising and other departments 

The editorial tone of THE AMERICAN 
PRINTER is inspirational. It is fighting 
for better printing, more efficient printers 
and more profitable business methods. 
It is with those who have ideals; it sub- 
scribes to the Standards of Ethical Practice 
adopted by the business press. 


Three dollars a year. Send one dollar for four months’ trial subscription 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
25 City Hall Place, New York 














If You Want to 
Reach 


The Retail Stationer, Office 
Equipment Dealer, Branch and 
Independent Typewriter Dealer, 
and Buyers for Railroad Cor- 
porations, Wholesale Houses, 
Factories, Banks, and other 
Commercial Industries, you can 
command their attention and 
consideration through the 





INLAND STATIONER 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
JOURNAL 


Your advertisement inserted in a 
few consecutive issues will prove 
the splendid “‘pulling’’ qualities of 
this medium. 

Send for sample copy, advertising 
rates and our Free Copy Service 
Plan. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
























































This “quarter-more” earning power—or one-fourth 
more profit—is made possible by a few distinct features 
of Kimble Motors:— 






First—Kimble Motors are built especially for print- 
ing presses—job or cylinder. 






They have a wide range of speeds which can be 
regulated in easy, gradual gradations, thus assuring 
the right press speed for every job. 







Consider what this right press speed means! — less 
use of the throw-off —less spoilage—a greater number of 
impressions per hour! 







Kimble Motors are the only A.-C. Motors on the 
market that reduce current consumption in almost direct 
proportion to press speed reduction. 







A press is usually operated at 60% of maximum. 
A Kimble Motor will save nearly all of the remain- 







Kimble Electric Co., Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen:— 





Your entire plant or a single 
press will earn 14 more 


cs) ® 3 @ @ 
if it’s Kimbleized! 
There is an increase in 
earning power of 25% 
when individual Kimble 
Motor drive is used. This 
is conservative. It is based 
on figures and facts 
gathered from a great 


number of users of 
Kimble Motors. 








ing 40%—in fact easily 25 or 30%. In all other A.-C. 
motors you pay for the maximum even if your press 
is operated at minimum speed. A Kimble saves the 
difference. 


This saving on current alone represents a tidy sum 
chopped off the monthly current bill. 


Kimble Motors increase the efficiency of each press 
fully 20% over ordinary alternating-current motor 
drive—and at least 35% over line-shaft drive. Kimble 
Motors give you any speed, from 500 to 3,000 I. P. H. 


Kimbleizing increases the efficiency of the feeder, 
too. Hecan start the job cold—and as he becomes 
familiar with the stock and the rollers get warmed 
up, he can gradually, by a pressure of the toe, increase 
the speed step by step until he’s feeding like light- 
ning without a miss. 


A letter from a Kimbleized office 


Dodge City, Kan., November 16, 1914. 












I have your letter of the 14th inst., the last of several follow-up letters urging me to ‘‘ Kimbleize.”’ 

This is to advise that I ‘‘ Kimbleized ” my office some months ago by the installation of a motor purchased through the 
local electric company, and that Iam both satisfied and contented with my action, as the motor backs up every claim. 

I recently printed an order of 27,500 impressions on a 10 x 15 press at an average speed of 1,500 per hour. This was for 
duplicating books and required close register. It was numbered on the press, but I stopped only twice to reset the number- 
ing machines after spoiling a sheet by faulty feeding. As the press time included time spent in dumping and replenishing 
the feed boards, — for oil, etc., my actual running time was considerably in excess of 1,500 per hour. This tome isa 
very satisfactory performance, as it is about 40% increase over what the average country office turns out on such a job. 


Very respectfully, W. H. Jacoby. 



















Like results can be obtained in your shop when it is Kimbleized. _ You may increase the earning power of your 
entire plant or a single press 25% by Kimbleizing. 





Valuable facts about the drive for printing-plant machinery are given in the Red Catalog. Write for one. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Printing Press Motor Specialists 
635 N. Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 














Increase 
Your 
Salary 


There is a big demand for 
cost experts in the printing 
business. You can learn cost- 
finding and accounting by 








studying The Model Book- 
keeping and Cost-Finding System, by S. D. 
Winchell. Full instructions for installation 
and operation of cost systems and accounting 
systems. Method is accurate and simplified. 


Write for Folder C. 





Learn to 
Sell 
Printing 


It takes training to sell 
printed matter at a profit and 
there is a great demand for 
trained salesmen. You can 
become a master salesman of 
printed matter by studying the National 
Course of Salesmanship, by E. P. Mickel. 


This Course teaches you to work up and close large contracts at 
profitable prices. It makes you a skilled salesman and a big producer. 


Write for Folder D. 








DUDLEY HARE, 1829 Arch Street, Philadelphia 











OUR NEW HOME 


WE ARE NOW LOCATED AT 


529 to 539 SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET 
(Near Harrison) CHICAGO 





This advantageous location, together with improved facili- 
ties, enables us to give you the acme of good service. 


A continuance of the opportunity to serve you will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


Same Old Telephone WABASH 2632 


Private Exchange all Departments 











We will jladly provide means for a satisfactory demonstration of the claims we make in favor of 
our coated papers. Our claims are not unreasonable, as will be found when you make a fair test. 
We will send you by mail (free of charge) a sufficient quantity of the famous 


FAULTLESS ENAMEL 


STATIONERY, CARL, 


YOU CAN EMBOS BOOK COVERS, ET. 


ON THE PRESS YOU NOW HAVE 


ARD Ac 
STONE 


SUCCESSFULLY 
Our book of instructions will make up for any lack of experience on your part. 
Sold at $1.00 by all printers’ supply houses 


A sample — enough for a letter-head — will be sent by the manufacturer on receipt of 25¢. 


ISADORE WHITESON, 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 





to enable you to test and demonstrate the workin, qualities of this smooth, uniform, coated book. 





All we want is a chance to prove to you that we manufacture a paper of dependable character 


at a price worthy of your consideration. 


This Paper Mill Produces Other Products 


Many papers for all special purposes at the right price. 


HIGH-GRADE ENAMEL BOOK, FOR COLORWORK 


LITHOGRAPH LABEL PAPER 
SPECIAL COATED LABEL PAPER FOR 
FOOD PRODUCTS (No Odor) 
WATERPROOF LABEL PAPER 


WATERVLIET 


Scan over our specials, then get in touch with your nearest 
jobber, who will jladly supply specimens, printed or plain samples, prices, etc., on application. 


PAPER CQ 


COATED MUSIC PAPERS 
MACHINE FINISH MUSIC PAPERS 
SUPER AND M. F. BOOK PAPERS 

MIMEO PAPERS 
LAID FLATS, AND CATALOGUE PAPERS 


-» Watervliet, Mich. 























HAPPY NEW YEAR 








The PREMIER 


To make your New Year really happy and profitable, 
Mr. Printer, equip your pressroom with either a Whitlock 
Pony or Premier. Each is immeasurably superior, 
as a money-maker and a money-saver, to all other 
presses in its respective two-revolution class. 


LET US TELL YOU ABOUT THEM 


TO 








THE WHITLOCK PRINTING- PRESS MFG. CO. 


DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK, 23D STREET AND BROADWAY Fuller (Flatiron) Building 
BOSTON, 510 WELD BUILDING, 176 FEDERAL STREET 


AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, 
Dallas, Portland, Vancouver — AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.— Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., 133 Central Ave. 
Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON Bros., 105 Elizabeth St., Canada West. 
Montreal, P. Q.— Geo. M. STEWART, EsqQ., 92 McGill St., Canada East. 
Halifax, N. S.— PRINTERS’ SuppLies, Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime Provinces. 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia — ALEx. CowAN & Sons, Ltd., Australasia. 
Great Britain and France — P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY Co., Ltd., 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C., England. 

Europe, except Great Britain and France — Firm of WALTER KELLNER, Barmen, Germany. 





























The Pacific West ||| T!ME AND MONEY 


in 1915 KNAUFFSATT 


The paste when added to Printers’, Lithographers’ and Engravers’ 
inks will absolutely prevent offset and slipsheeting. 
° e We can show you 50 and 100 pound orders and reorders from the 
Mo re prin tin B= pl ants — largest printers in the United States. 
Would they come back for more if it did not deliver? 
more news pape rs, more You may adhere to the gas, run your work gray, stack in small 


piles, and rehandle, but your up-to-date competitor is saving from 5 to 


printing machinery, more 15 times his investment by using Knauffsatt, 
. ° Call on your jobber or address 
equipment, paper, ink and 


facilities, made necessary by THE NO-OFF-SET COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. 1915 starts a new 


era of development. Heav i . 
buying is cies Get The British Printer 


your share of the business. 








Is Familiarly Known as 


Include the Pacific West in your “Our National TradeJournal 
advertising campaign of 1915 By Its British Readers 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent of 


I Europe and in every British Colony. 
The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 


covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 


reproduction. 
A Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 


Specimen copy 35c ; by mail 4oc. 
440 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. American Agents: 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 





























THE BEST SPECIAL 


Che American Pressman | | Works for Lithographers 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE ETC., ARE THE 


NAL WIT 0.0 ALBUM LITHO—26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 
JOUR ITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 24 


plates in color, $3.50 each series. 
a f a . . ith th TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
medium for direct Communication with the TREASURE OF LABELS— the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 


user and purchaser of ** FIGURE STUDIES ’’— by Ferd Wust — second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials AND THE 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE ° copy, 25 cents. 
Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 


momesmaosoess || Deutscher Buch-und 


Steindrucker sisson 


This twentieth annual special edition surpasses everything hereto- 
fore published by the graphic arts trade press. 

It contains an increased amount of text and advertising, ten intaglio 
prints, two of them two-color, and profuse illustrations in half-tone, 
shaded tone, two, three and four-color offset, and lithography, and 
about thirty letterpress designs. A 3 gl et ype A oe 

; : : Sots ; is the first picture of its kind ever published, and marks the begin- 
Deals os ' - es gl ey but deals with ning of a new era in color printing. 
shat side thorengnty. ost yree, per annum. Weight, three pourids; sent post free on receipt of one dollar. 


The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. ERNST MORGENSTERN 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 4 " + 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 19 Dennewitz-Strasse :: :: 3: BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 
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BOOKS AND UTILITIES 








BOOKBINDING 
‘BINDING — Paul N. Hasluck ... 
‘BINDING AND THE CARE OF Booxs — Dou ass Cocker 
KBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane 
ART OF BookBINDING — J. W. Zaehnsdorf 


GN AND COLOR IN PRINTING — F. J 
SITION, a Handbook for Printers —F. J. Trezise 
ESSIONG: OF MODERN TYPE DESIGNS s:¢: 5:0 s.6.0:0.6:0:0 b:0:00.0:0:05 0.0 0018 06/010 6 
‘RN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
\ PRINTING TYPES Theodore Low De Vinne 
ring — Charles Thomas Jacobi 
TING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith... 
IMEN Books: 
‘ill-heads (fourth book) 
invelope Corner-cards (fourth book) 
etter-heads (fifth book) 
rofessional Cards and Tickets (fourth book) 
rograms and Menus (third book) 
vers and Title-pages (first book) 
PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS —F. J. 
POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 
A Il\NDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer 
Gee a ere eT rer ery eT Ter ere rr errr Ts 
ALPiiABETS — A HANDBOOK OF LETTERING — Edward F. Strange... 
ALPIIABETS OLD AND NEw — Lewis F. Day 
DecoRATIVE DEsIGNS — Paul N. Hasluck 
DrRawinG FOR REPRODUCTION — Charles G. Harper 
GRAMMAR OF LETTERING — Andrew W. Lyoms...........cecceeccsecs 
Human Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel 
Lessons on ArT — J. D. Harding 
LESSONS ON 
LESSONS ON 
LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION F. J. Trezise 
LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 
Lixe AND Form — Walter Crane 
Tie PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN — FE. 4 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DEsIGN — Frank G. Jackson.... 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 


ELEctTRoTYPING — C. §&. Partridge.....sccscccceces 
PartTRIDGE’s REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTY?- 
ING C. S. Partridge 


& 


Ore sIore crit 
co occu ore 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 


A MoNEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Eden B. 

SOUN TAI me cies Sosa ds is tate A eae A He wR Toa TEa I arate ote or ein ein al ailehe ref ae een ntataueecurans $ 1.00 
BuinyING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING Business — Hl. H. Stalker.... 1.00 
Camrsie’s Pocket EsTiMATE Book — John W. cite eooee 1.00 
CHALLEN’S LABOR-SAVING REcoRDs — Advertising, iecriidion. Job 

Printers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, 

cloth sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

Cost OF PRODUCTION... ..ssccccccess ‘ 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST FOR PRINTING AND BINDING. 

$1.50; leather 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF / 


ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando.... 

Hints FOR YOUNG PRINTERS UNDER Eiguty — W. A. Willard 

How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BusINEss — Paul Nathan... 

NicnoL’s PERFECT ORDER AND ReEcorD Book, by express at expense of 
purchaser 

Printers’ AccounT Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette.............. 

LITHOGRAPHY 
HanpBook or Litnocrapuy — David Cumming..... 


LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS ... 
METALOGRAPHY 


10.00 





MACHINE COMPOSITION 
A PocKET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND Macuinists — S. | 
Sandison 
CoRRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson.... 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS..........2.+4+ 
History oF ComposinG MACHINES — John S  hanailities 
leather 
THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser.... 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LINoTyPE — John S. (Fifth edi- 
tion.) 


ait. $2.00; 


Thompson. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Coton: Its APPLICATION TO PRINTING — E. C. 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WaGE ScaLeE — Arthur Duff 
Ink Manufacture — Sigmund Lehner, translated by Herbert Robson.. 2.50 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE — C. Ainsworth Mitchell 
and T. C. Hepworth 2.60 
MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner and Wm. T. Br: 2.10 
MANUFACTURE OF ParpER — R. W. Sindall 2.10 
2.10 
SE ee en ae 2.60 
2.60 
1.83 
5.00 


MN CWE ais vicceenes . $2.00 


OIL COLORS AND PRINTING INKS — L. E. 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton 

PRINTER'S HANDBOOK OF TRADE REcIPES — Charles Thomas 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra). 


NEWSPAPER WORK 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — QO. F. Byxbee.........ccccccccccccccs ; 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. 
MAKING A NEWSPAPER — John L. Given 
MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER Man, THE — Samucl G. Blythe 
NEWSPAPER REPORTING AND CORRESPONDENCE — Grant Milnor 
NEWSPAPER WRITING AND EpbITING — Willard Grosvenor Bleyer 


Jacobi 


WONGOB a) avaied oS careeniiedianci mn 


Hyde... 


PRESSWORK 
A CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWoRK — F. 
AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK 
CoLoR PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
MODERN PRESSWoRK — Fred W. Gage 
NEW OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH ExTRA BLADE 
Extra Blades for same, each 
OVERLAY re 


Ws MNES hccnseeas § 23 


- Hees Denison 
Gamble .... 


A Senate ON iemaniincan 
LINE PHOTOENGRAVING —- Wm. 

METALOGRAPHY — Chas. Harrap 

PENROSE’s PROCESS YEAR-BOOK. 3.00 

PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 

PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, 3.10 

2.10 

50 

2.00 


3.50 
2.00 


eo: 
+00 


PROOFREADING 
BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow 
CULINARY FRENCH .. 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MasTER — William Cobbett .... 
PENS AND TyPES — Benjamin Drew 
PROOFREADING AND PuNncTUATION — Adéle Millicent Smith.... 
PuNcTUATION — F. Horace Teall 
TueE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A.......... ‘ 
THE OrtTHoEPIsT — Alfred Ayres...... r 
Tue VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres.. 
TyPoGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK — W. B. McDermutt... 
VEST-POCKET DICTIONARY 
WILson’s TREATISE ON PuNcTUATION — John Wilson 





Published or 
For Sale by 


624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 

















HOW TO SAVE INK IN 
A SAVINK CAN—FREE 








NE of the big causes 

for wasted ink is the 
open can where a dry skin 
forms over the ink. 


Branch 
Distributors : 
The Tri-State 
Paper Co., 
Cumberland, Md. 
R. D. Wilson 


ys The Savink Can not only 
Wright, Barrett & does away with this loss, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Wahpeton Paper but allows the pressman 


to use just the amount de- 
sired. Simply press down 
on the disk and the ink 
comes out as though from 
atube. You can prove this 
by taking advantage of the 
coupon below 


0.4 

Wahpeton, N. D. 
Mercantile 

Paper Co. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
The Richmond 
Printing Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
The Colorado 

Ink Co., 

Denver, Colo. 

C. I. Johnson Mfg. 
Co.,St.Paul, Minn. 











Uliman-Philpott 









Enclosed find 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing 








SAVINK Sample of U-P Bond Black , U-P Job 
Black , or Marvel Halftone Black. (Check 
the ink desired) 

Risa = _ 





Company 






~ 


Address- 
City— 










State —— 


) (4809) 







The 
Ullman- Philpott Co. 
(Established 1881.) 
4811 Lexington Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Trade-Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office. 





EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 


Sheets, 6 x 9 inches. $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO. 





Get More Money 
For Waste Paper 


—Eliminate Fire Risk 
—Keep Your Shop Clean 
—Save Room—SaveTime 


It is not good business to give away or burn 
waste paper. Bale it! Sell it! Get a gcod 
price for it! And why waste room and take 
chances of a ruinous fire by having heaps of 
waste lying around when for the small sum 
of $25 you can get the 



































PAPER BALER 


A fireproof vault for waste paper. Depesit 
waste each day, compress by a turn of the = 
wheel — when bale is complete remove and sell at a profit. Pays for itself in 
less than a year, and besides it Jowers your insurance and eliminates risk of a 
dangerous fire putting you out of business. Takes up less room than a pile of 
waste on the floor—keeps your shop clean and marks you as a keen, progressive 
printer. Small shop size $25. Larger sizes $35, $45 and $75. The Schick is 
strongest, most compact, easiest to operate—any boy can use it. Guaranteed 


and sold on 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Order one to-day. Try it 10 days free — at our risk. We'll take it off your 
hands if you're willing to let it go. Just fill out and mail this 
The Davenport Mfg. Co., Dept. C, Davenport, Ia. a 
I am interested in Schick Baler Free Trial Offer. Send full details. 
Name i 






























Address 
City. State—— | 
SA CS A A CS ES es RY EN oe ee 


THE DAVENPORT MFG. CO., Department C., Davenport, Iowa 























Miller Saw-Trimmer 


Says the Herald-Dispatch, Decatur, IIl.: 


**No other inexpensive machine does so much 
for a Job or Newspaper Plant.”’ 


In the Small Job Plant 


If you are only using one cylinder and a couple of platens, a 
Miller equipment will cut your productive costs and increase the 
output of your presses. 

Your plant may be voung,, and it may be sma//, but the quicker 
you displace the nursery age rage saws, gimlets, shute 

boards, sandpaper blocks, pocket-knives, 
lead-cutters, etc.—with real grown-up cutting 
tools, the quicker yuu'll be making addi- 
tional money. 

The Miller is the only ‘‘man-size” cutting 
machine for the composing-room, 


In the Daily Paper Ad Alley 


In no phase of the printing game are 
minutes and seconds more valuable than in 
the Daily Paper Ad Alley. 

The Miller Universal Saw-Trimmer has 
revolutionized theory, practice and time- 
honored methods in this department. 

Thousands of ads now get into early edi- 
tions that wouldn’t have had a chance to 
touch elbows with a type-louse before the 
Miller was installed. 

It’s the ads that ‘‘go to press” that ‘‘bring 
home the bacon.” 


In the Trade Linotype Plant 


The Miller Special-Purpose Saw-Trim- 
mer is the ideal machine for the trade com- 
position shop. 

Saws and trims slugs crosswise or length- 
wise in one operation. 

Miters, and cuts other angles as rapidly 
and accurately as square cutting. 

Leaves no burrs or fins. : 

Reduces ‘‘leaded matter’ to ‘‘solid’’ 20 lines per minute. 
Speed, capacity, accuracy unequaled. 

Increases the capacity of your Mantyyes 25%. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
Point Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

























Miller Saw-Trimmer 
with Router and Jig- 
Saw Attachment. 



































U. P. M.— THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 








nanny Dona But Not Untried 


That makes the 


U.P.M. 


Continuous 


Feeder 


worth looking into 





We are not exploiting an experiment. We 
are marketing a feeder which well known 
master printers have tried out for many 
months and in no way found wanting. Our 
claims for this feeder, therefore, are not based 
on what it has done under the sympathetic 
eyes of the designers in our factory, but on 
what it has done inthe every-day grind of 
the pressroom under the unsympathetic eye 
of the foreman, who must have resu/ts. 


You get resu/ts with the U. P. M. It has the 
edge on all other feeders. Let us 
show you why. 


We Also Offer The U. P. M. Vacuum Bronzer 


The Chapman Electric Neutralizer 
The U. P. M. Cutter and Creaser Feeder 





UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


136 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON Dept. A., 116 EAST 13th ST.,. NEW YORK 
325 SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 


































































NOW READY 





Horgan’s Half-tone 


If You Want to Build a Trade With the French 
Printers, Send Your Catalogues 


and Terms to the 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(Paris Branch) 


The Leading Importers of 








e e 
Photomechanical Processes American Machinery 
For the French Printing Trade 
Leading, photoengravers who Shipping Agents: The American Express Company 
have seen this book—men Fonderie Caslon, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, Paris 


like Mr. Louis Flader and Mr. 





George Benedict — have Ziven 





it their unqualified endorse- 


ment. COST EFFICIENCY 


236 pages and 27 inserts, %1v- 


The National Association of Employing Lithog- 


inp, illuminatin3, examples of raphers have spent over $3,500 in devising a positive 


as many processes in from one 


and reliable method of cost-finding. 


to nine printings. They Have Succeeded 


This comprehensive treatise has been made into 
Cloth. Price, $3 a book entitled ‘Cost Efficiency,’ 
forms, and is offered to the printing trades at $10.00 


’ 


including biank 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY per copy. P er on receipt of price. 
632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, Il. THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 




















150 Nassau Street, New York 













































enabled to offer the 


at an exceptionally low rate. 


Correct and Convenient 
Dictionary for Printers 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 


AMERICAN PRESS EDITION 


of FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


This book is an abridgment 


of the Standard Dictionary. The words and phrases of 
that work have been carefully reviewed, and more than 
62,000 of them in general and literary use are retained. 
This furnishes a rich vocabulary, in the definition of which 





ation in the Press Edition. 


more than 1,200 illustrations are used. 
Especial attention is paid to capitalization and pronunci- 


This dictionary is highly commended by leading scholars and educators 
of America and Great Britain. Though from a photograph, the cut does 
not do justice to the volume. It is 8 x 1054 inches in size, well printed, 
with attractive, durable binding. Red leather back, embossed in gold leaf; 
the sides are of heavy-weight dark green English buckram. 


ADVERTISED PRICE, $7.50— OUR PRICE, $4.50, DELIVERED 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ANY 


who is not sure of his ground 

in doing display-work, or who 

worries about his work—first 

tryin?, one line or arrangement 

and then another—will find “the 
way out’ if he takes 


It is a Zodsend to the inexperienced 
and a boon to the more accomplished 
compositor. 

In the lessons are taught the principles 
underlying typography—principles 
never forgotten, once understood. 

From fifteen to twenty thousand 


words of instruction are given each stu- 
dent, based on his lessons and his work. 


Owin3, to it bein’, endowed by the 
International Typographical Union, this 
instruction is sold for less than actual cost. 


GET FULL INFORMATION BY DROPPING 
A POSTAL TO 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Most Economical Ticket Press 
You Can Buy 


Economical because it automatically feeds, prints, 
numbers, and perforates both ways. This 


Meisel Press 


has an attachment for slitting and 
rewinding strip tickets. It takes a roll 
of paper 18 inches wide, 24 inches 
diameter, and will deliver sheets cut up 
to 18x18 inches and other sizes differing 
by % inch printed up to 9x16 inches. 
This press prints one color on one 
y mer side only. Other machines for printing 
B-5 i both sides. 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Prensas especiales de todas variedades, para imprimir cubiertas, marbetes, todas clases de billetes, libros para vendedores, sacos de 
papel, etc. Mdiquinas para arrollar y cortar estas cosas. 
Escribanos los requerimientos y cantidad de produccién que Vd desea, y mandaremos noticia describiendo las maquinas correctos 
y precios de ellos. 


944 DORCHESTER AVENUE BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 




















A NEW MONITOR MONEY-MAKER 


Latham’s 
Monitor Multiple 
Perforator 
For Checks and Receipts 


A very heavy round hole Perforator 
to make a thirty-inch cross-line perfora- 
tion. Equipped with five stub-line heads 
for perforating six sheets with six checks 
on at one operation. 





In use by many of the best houses. 


Built up to the standard of all Latham 
Monitor Machines. 


Manufactured by 


Latham Machinery Co. 


306-312 South Canal Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rear view 


NEW YORK, 124 White Street BOSTON, 130 Pearl Street 
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NEW LT.U.COURSE SERIES 


LESSONS IN RUDIMENTARY ENGLISH AND ELEMENTAL TYPOGRAPHY 











This series is designed to aid those who have difficulty with capitalization and punctuation. The lessons are on the 
following subjects : 

Lesson 6 —Type-faces and their use. 

Lesson 7 —The question of spacing. 

Lesson 8 —The use of decoration in typography. 
Lesson 9 —The question of display. 


Lessons 1 to 3 — Punctuation. 

Lesson 4— Use of capital letters. 

Lesson 5 — Proofreaders’ marks and their 
meanings. 


This series may be taken in preference to the nine lessons on hand-lettering at the regular rate, including rebate 
given by the International Typographical Union. It may also be taken alone, the price being $10. When taken in 











addition to the full course it is sold for $8, which is the price charged graduates of the I. T. U. Course. 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION ° ——. 














Acme Staple Co 

American Electrotype Co. ............... 478 
American Numbering Machine Co 

American Pressman 

American Printer 

American Printers’ Roller Co. 

American Steel & Copper Plate Co 

Art Reproduction Co. 

Automatic Press Feeder Co 

Autopress Co. 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 

Bailey, Frank 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 

Beck, Charles, Co 

Beckett Paper Co 

Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co 

Binney & Smith Co 

Blatchford, E. W., Co 

Blomgren Bros. & Co 

Boston Wire Stitcher 

Bradley's, Will, Art Service 

British Printer 

Britton & Doyle. 

Brown Folding Machine Co........... 458, 577 
Burton's, A. G., Son 
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Butler, J. W., Paper Co 


Cabot, Godfrey L 
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Carver, C. R., Co 

Challenge Machinery Co 

Chambers Bros. Co 


Chicago Paper Co 

Cleveland Folding Machine Co............ 
Cleveland School of Art 

Cline Electric Mfg. Co 

Coes, Loring, & Co 

Colonial Co. 


Davenport Mfg. Co 

Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
Dewey, F. E. & B. A 

Dexter Folder Co 

Dinse, Page & Co 

Dodge Processes 

Dorman, J. F. W., Co 

Durant, W. N., Co 


Eastern Brass & Wood Typé Co 
Economy Engineering Co 
Emboso Sales Co 
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Feuerstein, S. B., & Co 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Fonderie Caslon 
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Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 
Globe Type Foundry 


Hacker, Horace, & Co 

Hamilton Mfg. Co 

Hanson & Van Winkle Co 

Hare, Dudley 

Hartnett, R. W., Co 

Hellmuth, Charles 

Hempel, 
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Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 

Hoole Machine & Engraving Works 
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Ideal Coated Paper Co 
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Illinois Machine Recorder Co 

Inland Printer Technical School 
International Correspondence Schools..... 
I. T. U. Commission . 


Jones, Samuel, 
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Juergens Bros. 

Justrite Mfg. 


Kast & Ehinger 
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Kidder Press Co 

Kimble Electric Co 

King, Albert B., & Co 

Kohl & Madden Mfg. Co 


Latham Machinery Co 
Lino-Tabler Co. 

Ludwig, Paul 

Manz Engraving Co 
Megill, E. 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 
Mittag & Volger 
Monitor Controller Co 
National Lithographer 
National Matrix Co 

New Era Press 

New York Machinery Co 
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Wing, Chauncey 


Young, Wm. R 














To Obtain Quality with Economy You Must Use the Linotype 


Make Quality of Product 


Bring You Business 


The most valuable asset of the printer is 
reputation for maintenance of quality in his 
product. Upon quality depends the first 
essential— good impression on prospective 
buyers and the lasting sense of satisfaction in 
steady customers. The Linotype does much 
to create this sense of quality; to create 
and hold business. Its composition is used 
in the printing of exquisite brochures and 
magnificent de luxe volumes. 
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Three-Magazine Quick-Change 
Model 8 Linotype 








Make Economy of Pro- 
duction Bring You Profit 


Quality must be maintained, but economy 
of production is essential to the continuance 
of the modern printing business at a profit. 
This means that the cost of such big items 
as composition must be kept down to the 
lowest possible figure. Only the printing- 
plant using the Linotype is operating its 
composing department on the utmost eco- 
nomical basis. Make economy of production 
bring profit: use the Linotype. 











Model 9 Linotype 
With Instantaneous 
Quadruple-Magazine Shift 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 1100 S. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. 
TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard Street 











To Obtain Quality with Economy You Must Use the Linotype 























THERE’S A DEALER NEAR YOU: 


BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM The Whitaker Paper Co. 
OSTON...... The Arnoid-Roberts Co 
The Alling & Cory Co. 
John Martin Paper Co., Ltd. 
Archer Paper Co. 
4. W. Butler Paper Co. 
James White Paper Co. 
{The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
| The Cin’ti Cordage & Pa. Co. 
)The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
{The Whitaker Paper Co. 
| The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
\The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
.. The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
. Southwestern Paper Co. 
{Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
** (The Keogh & Rike Paper Co. 
.. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
. The Carpenter Paper Co. 
The Peters Paper Co. 
John Martin Paper Co., Lid. 


R 
CHATTANOOGA 
CHICAGO.... 


CINCINNATI 


CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 
DALLAS... 
DAYTON . 
DETROIT. - 
DES MOINES .. 


J. aaa 
EDMONTON 
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Smith, Dixon Company, Division. 


GRAND RAPIDS 


HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 


LINCOLN 


LITTLE ROCK 
LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE 
MEMPHIS 
MIDDLETOWN, O. 


MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS. . 
MONTREAL 
NASHVILLE 


NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK, 
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Central Michigan Paper Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
indiana Paper Co. 

C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 

Lincoln Paper Co. 

Western Newspaper Union. 
Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
Tayloe Paper Co. 

The Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 
The E. A. Bouer Co. 
Standard Paper Co. 
McCicilan Paper Co. 
Federal Paper Co., Ltd. 
Graham Paper Co. 


. £. C. Palmer & Co. 
; {Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 


32-34-36 Bleecker Street. 
.Zellerbach Paper Co. 


KLAND 
ao CITY . Western Newspaper Union. 


. Carpenter Paper Co. 


PHILADELPHIA . gn Peg Co. 

} The Alling & Cory Co. 

PITTSBURGH ....' The Chatfield & Woods Co. 

PORTLAND, ORE. Pacific Paper Co. 

RICHMOND, VA. . Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 

ROCHESTER ..... The Alling & Cory Co. 

1 hh Graham Paper Co. 

PAUL . Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co. 

SALT LAKE CITY. Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Zellerbach Paper Co. 

SEATTLE ; Richmond Paper Co. 

SIOUX CITY .Western Newspaper Union. 

SPOKANE ... American Type Founders Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, {The Paper House of 

MASS |New England. 

.. The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
The Wilson-Munroe Co., Ltd. 
Western Newspaper Union. 

WINNIPEG John Martin Paper Co., Ltd. 


FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS 
Henry Lindenmayr & Sons, London, England, 





